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We want you to read without fail in this issue Admiral 
Schley’s self-told story of his forty-five years of fighting 
in the American navy and the intimate recollections of 
the immortal Dickens by his son, Alfred Tennyson Dickens. 
It is articls like these that make Cosmopolitan 


**America’s greatest magazine’”’ 
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The treatment we receive at the hands of others is very largely the reflection of our own mental 
146 attitude toward them. As a man thinketh, so is he 





THINKING 
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HERE is a nervous disease called paranoia. The first 

symptom is the belief that some one is plotting to undo us. 

The holding of such a thought feeds the malady. We be- 

lieve things first and look for proof later; and when the idea 
is once fixed in a man’s mind that some one is his enemy, reasons light 
as air are to him confirmation strong as holy wnt. 


The individual who thinks he is hated is most unlovable, and he will 
be hated in fact, very shortly, because his mental attitude invites it. 


Does not the amount of wrong and injustice in the world vary accord- 
ing to our physical condition? We do not fear anything but evil; 
and there is no evil but fear. The fear of evil is largely, if not en- 
tirely, a morbid, and therefore an insane, idea. 


From these things I gather that each man is really the creator of the 
world in which he lives. And, what is more, every man creates his 
own image. Without an evil thought there never would have been 
any evil in the world. Banish evil thought and thought of evil, and 
there would not now be any evil in the world. 


Hate is catching. . Love responds to love. 


Incipient paranoia manifests itself in suspicion, distrust, and jealousy. 
Acute paranoia reveals itself in pronounced hallucinations and efforts 
in the line of revenge, even to the taking of the lives of innocent persons. 
Every police captain is familiar with the phase of paranoia where per- 
sons with staring eyes and cold sweat upon their foreheads demand 
protection from supposed enemies that are upon their track. 


Paranoia as a disease is the direct result of fear— we fear some one is 
going to harm us, and then we hate. Hate is a manifestation of fear, 
and therefore is a species of cowardice. Fear affects the circulation, 
even at times to stopping the action of the heart. A faulty circulation 
affects every organ, and most of all the organs of digestion. And 
impaired digestion at once affects the mind. Impaired digestion 
means impaired thought. 


The treatment we receive at the hands of others is very largely the reflec- 
tion of our own mental attitude toward them. As a man thinketh, so is he. 


THINK NO EVIL 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY ARY SCHEFFER 
Charles Dickens, poor man’s son, drudge in a blacking warehouse, lawyer's clerk. reporter, editor, creator of 
immortal works of fiction. The centenary of his birth, February 7, 1912, will be 
148 observed wherever the English language is spoken 





NEW 


CHAPTERS FROM 


The Life of Dickens . 


Eprror’s Note.—In February next the English-speaking world will celebrate the centenary of the 


birth of Charles Dickens. 


The Cosmopolitan proposes to do honor to the memory of the great novelist 


by presenting his countless admirers with a series of articles which it has been fortunate enough to secure 


from those who were themselves his intimate associates. 
most remarkable Dickens feature which has ever hgen offered by a magazine. 


We think we may safely promise our readers the 
The first article—written 


by Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens, the eldest surviving son of the novelist, who has recently returned from 
Australia and here writes of his father for the first time—is given this month. 


My Father and His Friends 


By Alfred ‘Tennyson Dickens 


INCE my father’s death in 1870 
many very interesting books con- 
cerning his works and his life have 
been given to the world by able 
writers, not only here in England, but all 
over Europe and in America and the 
Colonies, where his novels are more in- 
timately known than are those of almost 
any other author of his time. But each 
day adds to the difficulty writers experience 
in finding anything worth telling about 
him, for everything has been told, and 
whatever is now written must inevitably 
read like a repetition of what has been 
already said. There are many of my 
father’s admirers, however, who, 
looking upon his memory as they 
do with the warm affection of a 
personal friendship, never tire 
of reading his stories or of seek- 
ing for further details relating 
to his life, and to the desire of 
satisfying the affectionate curi- 
osity of these admirers may be 
attributed sometimes a 
slight amount of exag- 
geration that creeps into 
the descriptions we 
come across of his 
habits, manner, and 
appearance; indeed, I 
remember having read 
somewhere of various 
gorgeous articles of 
apparel, supposed to 
have been worn habit- 
ually by my father, 
that were certainly 
never seen upon his 


Charles Dickens, from a drawing made by Count 
D'Orsay shortly before Dickens's first 
visit to America, in 1842 


person, either at home or elsewhere, and 
that must have existed solely in the fertile 
imagination of the writer. 

In the short article I am about to write 
I shall confine myself to describing a few 
facts and impressions connected with our 
home life and that came under my notice 
during my holidays from school, and the 
impressions I give of my father will be those 
of the boy I was before leaving England 
for Australia. 

I was born at No. 1 Devonshire Place, 
Devonshire Terrace, almost immediately 
opposite .St. Marylebone Church, on Octo- 

ber 28, 1845; but as my father left there 

in 1851, having purchased Tavistock 
House, Tavistock Square, in that 

year, I have but little recollection 

of the events which occurred in the 

house in which I was born. 
An early reminiscence of 
the last-named house, 
showing the kindly 
thoughtfulness of my 
father, brings me at once 
into touch with that 
great continent of Aus- 
tralia from which I have 
recently returned. 
Shortly after my father 
had taken up his residence 
at Tavistock House there 
appeared upon the scene 
a crossing-sweeper in the 
shape of asmall boy. He 
was about fourteen years 
of age, and was, I 
firmly believe, the 
original of poor Joe in 
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“Bleak House,” which was written, as 
many of my readers may recollect, in 1852. 
In order to make myself clear, I must ex- 
plain that this house, with two others— 
one of which was occupied by Mr. Frank 
Stone, A.R.A. (father of the present 
talented artist, Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A.), 
and the other by a London merchant— 
stood within iron gates of its own. In 
front of these houses there was a consider- 
able block of land, with a large carriage- 
drive, and a flower-bed in the center. 
The boy-sweep made these houses his head- 
quarters, keeping the pavements and the 
drive scrupulously clean. During the winter 
months, wheh the snow was upon the ground, 
he managed in some manner to collect 
little pieces of holly, mistletoe, etc., with 
which he decorated the barren flower-beds. 
After a time an intimacy sprang up between 
my father and the neglected lad, and Dick- 
ens, finding the boy honest, industrious, 
and intelligent, saw to it that the little 
chap got his meals in the kitchen of Tavis- 
tock House, and sent him to school at 
night. The boy got on wonderfully well 
“with his education, and when he came to be 
some seventeen years of age his benefactor 
procured for him a substantial outfit 
and sent him to the colony of New South 
Wales. It is satisfactory to know that the 
young man prospered well in his adopted 
country. After he had been in Australia 
some three years he wrote to his friend in 
England, thanking him for his kindness 
and telling him of his prosperity. 

This is but one of many hundreds of 
similar actions which this warm-hearted man 
performed during his lifetime, and of which 
the world knew nothing. It may be truly 
said of him that he never let his left hand 
know what his right was doing. 


THE BURIAL OF THE “IRON DUKE” 


I can recollect without effort nearly 
everything that occurred in our family 
life at Tavistock House. One of my first 
and most vivid recollections takes me 
back to the burial of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and I remember well the then butler 
at the house, John Thompson, wakening 
my brothers Frank and Sydney and myself 
at about three o’clock in the morning, 
and escorting us to the Household Words 
office, nearly opposite the Lyceum Theater 
in Wellington Street, where later on in the 
day most of the members of the family 
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assembled, as well as a number of the 
authors and authoresses who were contribu- 
tors to my father’s periodical. The duke’s 
burial was a most impressive ceremony, and 
I recollect as though it were yesterday our 
father calling the attention of us children to 
the duke’s famous charger, Copenhagen, as 
he was led by in the procession. 


THE ORIGINAL OF DOCTOR MARIGOLD 


Departing for a moment from the chrono- 
logical order of events, I may here mention 
that when the procession of the then Prince 
of Wales (afterward King Edward VII) 
and Prince Alexandra of Denmark passed 
along the Strand in March, 1863, my 
father, my aunt, Miss Georgina Hogarth, 
and myself were the sole occupants of the 
balcony on the first floor of the office of All 
the Year Round at the corner of Wellington 
and York streets. The vehicular traffic was 
as a matter of course all blocked in Welling- 
ton Street, and in front of us there was one 
huge mass of omnibuses, cabs, carriages, and 
large numbers of costermongers’ carts. 

On the top of one of the buses stood the 
conductor, or a London ‘‘cad,”’ as many of 
them were then familiarly termed. He was 
a man brimful of natural wit and humor, 
and was doing the “cheapjack man” abso- 
lutely to perfection. He beguiled the time 
and kept the crowd, including my father, 
in roars of laughter. 

At Christmas, 1865, in All the Year Round 
“Doctor Marigold’s Prescriptions” ap- 
peared, and I think all readers of my father 
will agree with me that he never conceived a 
prettier little story than that of the deaf 
and dumb girl and the cheapjack, and he 
certainly never created or depicted a finer 
character or one more admirably drawn than 
that of Doctor Marigold. So great was the 
success of this number that in the first 
four days of issue, from December 20 to 
December 23, 1865, over two hundred and 
fifty thousand copies were sold—and this 
was at a time when readers were very few 
in number compared with those of the pres- 
ent day.’ Although my father was always 
very reticent as to the channels from which 
he drew his characters, and never, so far 
as I personally know, spoke to anyone 
definitely about them, yet I firmly believe 
his idea of Doctor Marigold germinated 
from that conductor on the memorable 
afternoon in March, 1863, when the prince 
and princess passed along the Strand. 
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That same evening my father had to go done, he expressed the opinion that I had a 
to a dinner-party in Westbourne Terrace, considerable amount of assurance, but he 
so toward nightfall he sent me to availed himself of the use of the 
get him a cab or hansom. I See: brougham nevertheless. 
searched the Strand, Haymarket, ZS LZ, On the night of March 13, 
Regent Street, and Leicester key” 1863, when the illuminations 
Square, but nota single vehicle in honor of the prince and 
of any description was pro- princess took place, my 
curable. I was returning father chartered a furni- 
in despair to the office when, ture-van, which he had 
outside the Lyceum -Thea- fitted up with seats. At 
ter, I sighted a solitary about nine o’clock at night 
well- appointed brougham. we started with a joyous 
Upon getting into conver- party from the office. In 
sation ‘with the coachman addition to the members of 
and explaining the predica- the family there were pres- 
ment in which my father was ent, among others, Mr. and 
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Maria Beadnell, whom Dickens ee! simile of a note written to 
met, and loved, when he was Henry Kolle, the husband of 
about eighteen. She was later : ' Maria's sister Anne, and 


immortalized as Dora in for Many years a trusted 


“David Copperfield.” Fac- friend of Dickens 


placed, the coachman said, \¥ j/ Mrs. John Forster, Mr. and 
“Well, I do not expect my Mrs. W. H. Wills, Wilkie and 


master will he back for about Charley Collins, Mr. H. F. 
three-quarters of an hour, and we Chorley (the then musical critic 
as I would chance a good deal , of the Atheneum), Mr. (afterward 
for Charles Dickens, I will Dick b tase Mr. Justice) Chitty, cele- 
drive hi vp? Th I ickens about the time he was ate os greg Peta 
im ovet When making avdent. end hapcles. yrated in his college days as 
told my father of what I had love to * Dora™ a great athlete, and very 
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well known to the general public as having 
been for many years judge of the Oxford 
and Cambridge boat-races. We succeeded 
in getting passed across the Strand by the 
police, and all went well till we got safely 
under a railway arch close to London 
Bridge at about ten o’clock. The crush of 
vehicles of every possible description from 
that side of the river got hopelessly jumbled 
up, and I am not exaggerating when 
I say that the wheels of that wretched 
furniture-van never moved again till four 
o’clock in the morning. A few of the 
male members walked as far as London 
Bridge, which was beautifully illuminated, 
but when the party got back to the Strand 
at five or so, most of them had not seen 
anything at all, and were utterly miser- 
able, hungry, and worn out. 


A VANISHED HOUSE OF CHEER 


The following evening my father, my eldest 
brother, Charley, myself, and two or three 
young men from the office (which I had 
just entered) started on foot from London 
Bridge, did the whole of the city and West 
’ End, and saw all that there was to be seen 
perfectly. When we had finished our walk, 


my father took the party to supper at 
Evans’s famous supper-rooms in Covent 
Garden. The owner of these rooms at 
that time was a perfect character in himself, 
who was commonly known as Paddy 
Preen. He wore a wig which was painfully 
transparent to the naked eye, carried a 
most elaborate gold snuff-box, had manners 
which were really courtly and gracious, 
and dressed in exquisitely good taste. 
He knew well every celebrity in London, and 
whenever any one of them patronized 
his house, he invariably himself escorted the 
honored guest to an armchair in a sort of 
a library near the entrance doors. This 
was a most delightful spot in which to spend 
a couple of hours, for there every evening 
were rendered glees such as “The Chough 
and Crow” and “The Men of Harlech,” by 
choir-boys from Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s. Then again, Herr Van Joel, 
another most original character, was, with 
his farmyard imitations and quaint German 
songs, always a leading attraction of the 
program. Would that the dear old place 
were still in existence, for since I returned 
to London last October I have not seen 
anything in the whole of this wonderful 
city to approach it for comfort and civility, 
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or for orderliness and good nature on the 
part of its patrons. 

During the years 1854 and 1855, and al- 
ways commemorating Charley’s birthday, 
our most successful children’s theatricals 
took place. The pieces selected were 
Fielding’s burlesque ‘““Tom Thumb,” and 
“Fortunio,” and in each of these my broth- 
er Harry (Henry Fielding Dickens, now the 
well-known K.C. and Recorder for Maid- 
stone) most admirably sustained the name 
parts. Among the rest of the company 
were Mark Lemon, then editor of Punch, 
and his talented family. 

Mark Lemon was one of the most de- 
lightful of men, and was always called 
by myself and my brothers and sisters 
“Uncle Mark.” He was just about the 
middle height, decidedly corpulent, with a 
grandly shaped head and a face brimful 
of vitality, good humor, and kindliness— 
in short, just such a face as the editor of 
the most successful comic paper of the 
universe should have. He was a most 
excellent actor, and as the Giant in “Tom 
Thumb” and .the Baron in “Fortunio” 
he was simply irresistible. Mrs. Lemon 
was a charming lady and a devoted mother, 
and as they lived in Gordon Place, only 
a stone’s throw from our house, the inti- 
macy between the two families was very 
close and true. 


DICKENS AS AN ACTOR 


Included in the casts of both the above- 
named pieces was Mr. Ainger, then on the 
verge of manhood, who became the well- 
known preacher and canon of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. He died, I am told, some five 
or six years ago. So admirably comic 
was his rendering. of Villekins, and his 
Dinah in “Fortunio,” that Thackeray, 
who was one of the audience, was so much 
convulsed with laughter that he rolled off 
his chair. Following on these children’s 
revels came, in 1855, the celebrated grown- 
up amateur theatricals. In that year “The 
Lighthouse,” written by Wilkie Collins, was 
produced. The principal parts in this drama 
were sustained by my father, Mark Lemon, 
Augustus Egg, R.A., my. aunt, Miss Geor- 
gina Hogarth, and my eldest sister, Mamie. 
In the farce, “Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,” 
which concluded the entertainment, 
addition to the actors and actresses already 
named, my youngest sister, Kitty (Mrs. 
Carlo Perugini), also took part. 
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I may here mention that the scenery 
was painted by Mr. Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A. (always familiarly 
known, to my father and his 
intimates, as Stanny). At 
the sale of the furniture 
and the effects at Gad’s 
Hill in the autumn of 
1870, the drop-scene of 
the Eddystone Light- 
house realized one 
thousand guineas. 

Thomas Carlyle, 
writing of my 
father’s make-up 
as the lighthouse- 
keeper in “The 
Lighthouse,” lik- 
ens it to the fa- 
mous figure in 
Nicholas Poussin’s 
Bacchanalian 
Dance in the Na- 
tional Gallery. At 
one of the suppers 
that followed on 
each night of the play, 


The Charles Dickens that his son, the author of thie 
article, remembers. The portrait was made 
in 1865, the year Alfred Dickens 
went to Australia 


Lord Campbell told the company that he 
would much rather have written “ Pickwick” 
than be Chief Justice of England and a 
peer of the realm. 
At the end of 1856 my father turned his 
daughters’ schoolroom at the back of 
Tavistock House into a charming little 
theater which he described as being the 
smallest theater in the world, and in Jan- 
uary, 1857, “The Frozen Deep,” written 
by Wilkie Collins, with elaborate scenery, 
was played by a very large cast. This 
proved the most successful of all the theatri- 
Younger sons of the novelist—Henry Fielding cal representations given. Of all the talent- 
Dickens, now a King’s Counselor, and ed men and women who took part in these 
Francis Jeffery Dickens famed theatricals I think there are now only 





Charles Dickens in 1865. 
when he was editor of 
All the Year Round. 
Photograph of the 
cover of the Christ- 
mas number 4 
which con- 
tained ~ Doctor 
Marigold’ s Pre- 
scriptions. In four 
days, eo great was the 
popularity of this story 
over 250.000 copies 
the magazine were sold 


five living—viz., Mr. Mar- 
cus Stone, R.A., Mark 
Lemon, Jr., my aunt, Miss 
Georgina Hogarth, my 
youngest sister, now Mrs. 
Perugini, and Mr. Fran- 
Berger, who con- 
ducted the orchestra and 
composed the music inci- 
dental to the two pieces. 

During 1857 my father 
heard with great grief of 
the death of his dear friend 
Douglas Jerrold. He died 
in indigent circumstances 
(through, I believe, the 
failure of some bank), and 
it was therefore decided at 
a meeting of his friends 
at the Punch office that 
my father should give two 
public readings of the 


cesco 
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“Christmas Carol”’ at St. Martin’s Hall, W. M. Thack- 
eray a lecture, and W. H. Russell, the celebrated war 
correspondent of the 7imes during the Crimean 
War, a lecture. Further representations of “The 
Frozen Deep” were also given by my father 
and Mark Lemon at the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion and in the provinces, the only alterations 
in the cast being that in the country towns 
professional actors were substituted. A 
large amount of money was realized from 
these combined efforts, and invested 
for the benefit of Mrs. Jerrold 

and the family. 
Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, having heard so 
many favorable words 
about these theatri- 
cals, sent a re- 
quest that a 
performance 
might be 
given for 
herself, 
the prince 
consort, and 
the court. This 
took place at the 
Gallery of Illustra- 
tien in August, 1857, 
the only persons present 
besides the court being my 
mother and Hans 
Christian Andersen, 
who at that time was 
paying a long visit to 
Tavistock House and 
Gad’s Hill. Gad’s Hill 
had then just been 
purchased by my 

father. 

Hans Christian An- 
dersen was one of the 
most singular men I 
have ever met in my 
life. In appearance 
he was like an elon- 
gated Tom Pinch, 
with a lank, ungainly 
figure, and withall the 
simplicity of Tom. 
He was so unversed in 
the ways of the world 
that one could almost 
believe he had spent 
his life with the fairies 
of whom he wrote so 
charmingly. Once, 


The office of All the Year Round, where, 
while viewing a royal wedding proces- 
sion, Dickens conceived the char- 


acter of Doctor Marigold 
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when a cricket match was being played in almost immediately opposite- Gad’s Hill, 
the meadow at Gad’s Hill, and a ball hit wherea large number of hop-pickers were 
vigorously to square leg landed sitting at the table in the porch. 
close to him, he fairly bolted, Poor Wilkie, to his intense 
and never stopped until he disgust, had to run the gant- 
had accomplished a good let of the pickers, who 
three hundred or four gibed and jeered at him 


: hundred yards. He to their hearts’ content. 
used to delight in mak- My father, bringing 


; ing wreaths of very 
' bright flowers, and 
one evening in the 
height of the hop- 
picking season, when 
the whole of the 
house-party were 


up the rear, was, I 
remember very well, 
literally choking 
with laughter. 
During the time 
we were in residence 
at Tavistock House 


“4 going for a stroll my brother Frank 
e after dinner, he (Francis Jeffery), 
= crowned Wilkie Col- next older in the 
; lins with one of his family to myself, suf- 
F wreaths, just as we were fered from a very severe 


passing the Falstaff Inn, affection of stammering. 
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Charles Dickens, from an unfinished sketch in oils by W. P. Frith.—Facsimile of the second and third pages 
of a letter to Henry Kolle, who had been intermediary in Dickens's unhappy love affair with Maria 
Beadnell. This letter refers to the first of the “Sketches by Boz” —which was the first 
literary work Dickens did after his experience as a Parliamentary reporter 
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Although my father at the time was working 
night and day at a very high pressure, he 
used to have Frank in the study every 
morning. He would read him a pas- 
sage from Shakespeare, and then 
would make my brother Frank do 

the same thing over and over 

again, very slowly and very dis- 

tinctly. Finally my father made 

a complete cure of him, and in 

later life in Canada, where Frank 


The dining-room 


at Gad's Hill 


held a high posi- 

tion in the Cana- 

dian Mounted 

Police force, he 

was described in 

the public press 

of that depend- 

ency as being a 

good and effect- 

ive speaker. 

Frank, like my 

youngest sister, 

Katie (Mrs. 

Perugini), borea 

striking resem- 

blance in face, 

Gad's Hill, where Dickens died, gesture, and 

June 9, 1870 manner to our 
father. 

As lam writing just on the eve of the centenary 

of the birth of William Makepeace Thackeray, 

it is appropriate that I should make some 

reference to him in connection with my 

father. Many arguments have taken place 

in the past, and will in all probability be 

continued in the future, as to which of the 

two novelists was the greater writer. It 

has always appeared to me that it would be 

just as easy to compare Smollett or 

Fielding with Richardson, or Words- 

worth and the Lake school of 

poetry with Lord Tennyson, as to 

compare these two writers whose 

modes of composition were so dis- 

similar, and whose characters were 

Dickens reading to his daughters, Mamie and Katie, . drawn from such different strata of 

in the gardens of Gad's Hill.. From boyhood the society. Be that as it may, the fact remains 

that each writer had the most sincere and 


novelist had admired the place, but he did not a : 
own it until just a few years before his death hearty admiration for the works of the other, 
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being in the slightest degree fulsome, that I will venture 
%, to give a few short extracts from it here, more 
~ especially as I think they may be new to many of 
the readers of this magazine. The article was 
published in the Cornhill Magazine in February, 
1864. Charles Dickens writes: ‘‘We had our 
differences of opinion. I thought that he too 
much feigned a want of earnestness and that 
he made a pretense of underrating his art, 
which was not good for the art that he held 
in trust. But when we fell upon these topics, 
it was never very gravely, and I have a lively 
image of him in my mind twisting both his 
hands in his hair and stamping about, 
laughing, to make an end of the discussion.” 
Then further on he says: ‘He had a par- 
ticular delight in. boys, and an excellent way 
with them. I remember his once asking me 
with fantastic gravity, when he had been to 
Eton, where my eldest 
son then was, whether 
I felt as he did in re- 
gard of never seeing a 
boy without instantly 
Charles Dickens in 1862, about the el 4 - A wanting to give him a 
time he published “ Great Ex- =z we a : sovereign, and I 
edict | thought of this when 
I looked down in his 
and the personal ie . OE ye grave, after he had 
friendship, com- ee Ss 1 been laid there, for I 
menced in 1835, when ‘S looked down into it 
Thackeray waited ' over the shoulder of a 
upon my father, offer- ae a ! aor boy to whom he had 
ing himself as the 43 = a been very kind.” 
illustrator of the : . A a = My father’s 
“Pickwick Papers,” sal = of article went 
lasted, with a very 7s en as pr ; on: “He was 
short intermis- 7 
sion—for which 
neither of them was From an old print. Dickens is shown 
in an y way per- ae es ne 
sonally to bla m a ¢ took a prominent p 
till the death of Thackeray on Christmas Eve, 1863. 
At Thackeray’s funeral at Kensal Green my father 
stood as chief mourner by the grave. I drove my 
father down in the basket carriage from Gad’s Hill 
to Hinham railway station on the morning 
when he was going to London to the 
funeral, and I know how much distressed 
he was at the death of his old friend. 
Incompliance with requests received from 
all sides, my father wrote an “In Me- 
moriam” of Thackeray for the Cornhill 
apenas, which periodical Thackeray 
na ee Clarkson Stanfield, an intimate friend of the Dickens 
so true, and oe os ’ 5 y e ’ family, who painted the scenery for the amateur 
’ SO Sy mpathetic, without theatricals held at Tavistock House Theater 
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only’ in his fifty-third year, so young 
a man that the mother who blessed him 
in his first sleep blessed him in his last. 
Twenty years before he had written, after 
being in a white squall: 


And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And as the sunrise splendid 
Came blushing o’er the sea, 
I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking 
And smiling and making 
A prayer at home for mé. 


These little girls had grown to be women 
when the mournful day broke which saw 
their father lying dead. In those twenty 
years of companionship with them, they 
had learned much from him, and one of 
them has a literary career before her, 
worthy of her famous name. On the 
bright wintry day, the last but one of the 
old year, he was laid in his grave at 
Kensal Green, there to mingle the dust 
to which the mortal part of him had re- 
turned with that of a third child, lost 
in -her infancy years before. The heads 
of a great concourse of his fellow workers 
were bowed in grief around.” 

My father in his article refers to Thack- 
eray’s eldest daughter, Anne, now Lady 
Ritchie, the authoress of “The Story of 
Elizabeth,” ‘‘The Village on the Cliff,” 
“Old Kensington,” and several other 
delightful novels. Since early girlhood a 
firm and lasting friendship has existed 
between Lady Ritchie and my youngest 
sister, Katie. There is a charming little 
poem of Thackeray’s, the last he wrote, 
I believe, that was presented by him 
shortly before his death to my sister, 
who had been from childhood a great 
ally of both his own daughters. The gift 
of a pretty, quaint old lantern accom- 
panied the verses, and engraved upon the 
pane were her initials, K and E—Katherine 
Elizabeth. 


A LARK WITH THACKERAY IN BOULOGNE 


When my brothers, Frank and Sydney, 
and myself were at school at Boulogne, 
Thackeray upon one occasion, which I 
shall never forget, called and took us for 
an outing. He made us row him up the 
Liane to the Pont de Briques, where we 
had tea. Then on our return he fed us 
with pastry at the fashionable pastry-cook’s 
in the town (I went over specially a month 


ago to Boulogne to look at that and other 
well-loved spots), and finally, when we 
got back to the school, solemnly pre- 
sented each of us with a napoleon, thus 
practising his doctrine as to how school- 
boys should be treated. He was indeed 
most charming to us boys, and that was 
a red-letter day in our lives, never, never 
to be forgotten. 


MY FATHER AS I RECALL HIM BEST 


I cannot, I think, conclude these de- 
tached reminiscences better than by giving 
a short sketch of the personal character- 
istics of Charles Dickens in the year 1860. 
In this year he decided to live permanently 
at Gad’s Hill. He was then fifty years of 
age, about the middle height, with his 
hair just grizzled with gray. His face was 
full of life and intellect. His bright, piercing 
eyes were very thoughtful and dreamy 
looking at times, but seemed always to 
be able to look you through and through. 
His eyes were a true index to his character. 
Leigh Hunt said of him: ‘What a face 
is his to meet in a drawing-room! It has 
the life in it of fifty human beings”; and 
Carlyle, referring to the fineness of his fea- 
tures, said, “It seems to meas though his face 
were cut out of steel.’’ His features were 
far too sensitive, however, to be likened to 
so hard and unsympathetic a substance. 
He was the kindest, most thoughtful, 
and most considerate of fathers, and he was 


one of the most charming hosts it is pos. 


sible to conceive. While he had a fund 
of anecdote and humor, he was never in 
the least pedantic or bookish in his talk, 
and if anyone referred to himself or his 
books, he invariably in a very pleasant 
way turned the conversation into another 
channel. 

As in his public and professional life he 
laid down for himself the golden rule that 
“Whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well,’ so in his private :life he was 
the most methodical and orderly of men. 
He could not bear to see anything out of its 
place. If a book was removed from the 
library, he looked for the borrower to return 
it immediately it was done with. ‘I recollect 
once when I was going to drive with him in 
the basket carriage to Gravesend to meet 
either Mr. Spiers or Mr. Pond (I forget 
which of these two gentlemen it was), who 
was coming over to see him about the con- 
templated Australian reading, I was busily 
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A LETTER RECEIVED BY A. TENNYSON DICKENS TWO DAYS AFTER 
HIS FATHER’S DEATH—JUNE 9g, 1870 


My DEAR ALFRED, 

I have just time to tell you under my own hand that I invited Mr. Bear to a 
dinner of such guests as he would naturally like to see; and that we took to him very much, 
and got on with him capitally. 

I am doubtful whether Plorn is taking to Australia. Can you find out his real mind ? 
I notice that he always writes as if his present life were the be-all and the end-all of his 
emigration; and as.jf I had no idea of you two becoming proprietors, and aspiring to the 
first positions in the Colony, without casting off the old connection. 

From Mr. Bear I had the best accounts of you. I told him that they did not surprise 
me, for I had unbounded faith in you. For which take my love and blessing. They will 
have told you all the news here, and that I am hard at work. Thisis not so much a letter 
as an assurance that I never think of you without hope and comfort. 

Ever, my dear Alfred, 
Your affectionate Father, 


ATHEN2UM CLUB, Crartrineh cee 
——— ee 


Friday Night, 20 May, 1870. 


\ 
\ 


\._ engaged brushing my coat in the dining-room, 
instead of outside. He happened to come in 


- just at the moment, and I never by any chance 
r % committed that particular offense afterward. 
\ In everything pertaining to food and drink he 
was the most careful and abstemious of men. 
Mr. Fields, of Ticknor & Fields, the Boston 
publishers, described him exactly when he 
said: ‘‘He was accustomed to talk and write 
a good deal about eating and drinking, but I 
have rarely seen a man drink or eat less. He 
liked to dilate in imagination over the brew- 
ing of a bowl of punch, but when the punch 
was brewed, he drank less of it than anyone 
who might be present.”’ It was the sentiment of 
the thing and not the thing itself that engaged 
his attention. He was wonderfully good and even 
tempered, although, as may be easily imagined, of a 
nervous and excitable temperament. If he did allow 
his temper to get the better of him for a few mo- 
ments, which, however, he very rarely ever did, then, 
like the sun after a passing summer shower, all the 
most lovable traits of his most lovable character 
shone out to greater advantage afterward. 
That is the Charles Dickens of my 
loving recollection. In 1865 I went to 
Australia, and I never saw him again. 
A recent portrait of Alfred Five years later, when I 
— a sae oe “— a sos was man aging a large station 
to Australia in 1865. where he pie eng Oe property in the north of New 
letter from his father two days after the latter's South MW ales, — com 36 -_ by 
cablegram of my father’s death at Gad’s 


death at Gad's Hill, June 9, 1870. Mr. Dickens Dlegr y 
has left Australia for England, and was recently in Hill. Twodaysafterward there reached mea 
this country lecturing on his distinguished father letter—one of the last letters from his hand. 
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‘The ‘Turning Point 


A STORY OF LOVE AND A WOMAN’S WAY WITH A MAN 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of ‘‘The Common Law,” elc. 


Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 


SYNOPSIS: 


It is a summer Sunday morning on Fifth Avenue. 


James Edgerton, carrying his own grips, has just re- 


turned there from Europe viaacattle-steamer. In his pocket is his whole capital—about two dollars. His immediate problem 


is to earn something to take the place of the two dollars when they are gone. 
do it, and rejecting offers of pecuniary and grip-carrying aid, he goes to his inherited apartment to face the future. 


He has never earned a cent, but says he will 
Inside 


his own door he is confronted with the feeling that some one else is in the place; cautiously he follows a trail of feminine 


finery until, in his studio, he comes upon a young girl of great beauty dressed in flowing Japanese robes. 
other is an intruder, and the situation is tense until he mentions his name. 


To each the 
She and her 


Explanations then are easy. 


sister are the Western nieces of the late head of Edgerton’s firm, and are occupying his apartment through the dereliction 


to duty of the janitor. 


Edgerton soon learns that the girls are almost as impecunious as himself and that they have advertised for employ- 


ment as week-end entertainers. 
they have had. 


é He insists upon being taken into the partnership when he learns of some of the offers 
As neither the girls nor Edgerton can afford to seek another place of abode, they decide, through the license 


of a very distant relationship, to inhabit the apartment together until their financial situations are improved, and a delightful 
camaraderie springs up in the few hours before they separate to dress to meet any prospective employers who may call 


that afternoon. 


In his room, Edgerton excuses himself for his part in such an undertaking by the assertion that the girl 


in the Japanese gown needs some one to look after her—‘‘She can’t go roaming about like this.” 


IN LOCO PARENTIS 


HAVED, bathed, and his person 
adorned with his most fashion- 
able lounging-suit for a summer 
afternoon, Edgerton sauntered 
out of his room and met .the 
maid in the hallway. She had 

returned in time toanswer the door-bell; evi- 
dently, also, she had already ‘been enlight- 
ened as to his identity, so he passed her 
with a nod and a smile, and entered the 
studio just as the door-bell rang. 

Neither Silvette nor Diana had yet ap- 
peared, nor had he been instructed what to 
say to those who might call in answer to the 
advertisement." He looked up doubtfully 
as the maid announced a Mr. Rivett and a 
Colonel Curmew, and he stepped forward 
as these two gentlemen were ushered in. 

“How d’you do?” he said pleasantly. 
“My cousins will be in directly. I am 
James Edgerton 3d.” 

Colonel Curmew, a jaunty gentleman of 
less than middle height and age, looked at 
him out of a pair of eyes slightly inclined to 
pop. He appeared to be rather a good- 
looking man at first glance, with a percepti- 
ble military cut which, however, seemed to 
threaten something akin to a strut. He 
didn’t exactly strut when he stepped, but 
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he held himself very erect—the more so 
perhaps because he seemed to lack some- 
thing else—perhaps height. 

He knew Edgerton perfectly well by 
sight and reputation; and when he sat 
down he was still looking at him out of 
his full, pale eyes. 

Mr. Rivett also seated himself—a little 
man with a walrus mustache who somehow 
looked as though, under his loosely cut 
clothes, his slight physique was steel 
framed. He put on his glasses and looked 
at Edgerton out of two little unwinking 
eyes which reminded the young fellow of 
holes burned in a blanket. 

“T came,” he said cautiously, “in answer 
to a somewhat unusual advertisement.” 

“Ves,” said Edgerton pleasantly, “we 
advertised.” 

“Tf I recollect,” continued Mr. Rivett, 
“vou did not figure in the advertisement.” 

“No,” replied Edgerton, smiling; “my 
cousins possess the family talents; I'm 
supernumerary—merely thrown in. My 
services are not worth very much; I ride and 
shoot, of course, and all that, but Idont 
talk very well, and my dancing is the limit. 

“I see.” 

Edgerton nodded serenely. 

Colonel Curmew passed a carefully gloved 
hand over his trimly curled military mus 
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tache. Edgerton glanced at him and won- 


dered just what was the matter with his 


face, which ought to have been good 
leoking. Perhaps the short, closely cropped 
side whiskers extending to the lobes of the 
ears slightly cheapened the mustache, and 
vulgarized the 
man a little. 

Colonel Cur- 
mew said, ‘I 
have never had 
the honor of 
knowing you, 
Mr. Edgerton, 
but your name 
and face are 
very familiar 
to me on Fifth 
Avenue.” 

“My people 
have lived on 
Fifth Avenue 
for—some 
time,” replied 
the young fel- 
low, smiling; 
and caught 
Mr. Rivett’s 
burnt-brown 
gaze fixed 
steadily upon 
him. 

“Every- 
body,’ said 
Colonel Cur- 
mew, sitting 
very erect, but 
not exactly 
sWag gering — 
“everybody in 
town regretted 
to hear of your 
family’s 
financial misfortune, Mr. Edgerton.” 

“It’s very good of them to regret it. Nat- 
urally, also, that unexpected catastrophe 
explains my cousins’ desire for employment 
—as well as my own.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Rivett, never taking 
his eyes off Edgerton. 

There was a pause; Colonel Curmew 
stroked his mustache and stared around at 
the tapestries and pictures. He evidently 
realized what they might bring at auction. 

“You are a lover of the antique, sir,” he 
observed. 


“Oh, I don’t exactly love it. These 


Japonette 


‘ 
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things belonged to my uncle. The museum 
gets them ultimately.” 

“Ah! a case of the dead hand?” 

‘* Mort main,” nodded the young man in- 
differently. ”’ 

“T see,” said Mr. Rivett; and suddenly 
it occurred to 
Edgerton that 
this explana- 
tion was, per- 
haps, one of 
the unuttered 
questions with 
which Mr. 
Rivett’s bony 
countenance 
seemed 
crowded. But 
the little man 
had not yet 
asked a single 
one; and it 
may have been 
in response to 
the steady, 
silent interro- 
gation of those 
gimlet eyes 
that Edgerton 
was moved to 
further expla- 
nation. 

“My cousins 
are Californi- 
ans; Iam a 
New-Y orker, 
as you know. 
We have com- 
bined forces 
from econom- 
ical and family 
motives. It is 
necessary that 

we find employment, so” —and he smiled at 

Mr. Rivett—‘ we have asked for it.” 

Mr. Rivett sat impassive behind his big, 
round spectacles. - His walrus mustache 
prevented anybody from seeing his mouth; 
his eyes now resembled two little charred : 
holes. It was utterly impossible to divine 
what he might be thinking about, or even 
whether he was doing anything at all ex- 
cept waiting. Somehow, it occurred ‘to 
Edgerton that Mr. Rivett had done a great 
deal of waiting in his career. 

Colonel Curmew had now risen, and was 
strolling about examining the antiquities 
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when the folding-doors slid back and Sil- 
vette and Diana came into the studio. 

Edgerton rose and presented Mr. Rivett 
and the colonel; the young girls spoke to 
them with quiet self-possession, and pres- 
ently all were seated but the colonel. Ex- 
cept for that jaunty warrior, the attitude of 
everybody suggested a business gathering 
of people pleasantly receptive to any busi- 
ness proposition; but his pale eyes popped, 
and his smile was of the sort termed “kill- 
ing”; and he curled his mustache continu- 
ally with caressing fingers, and presently 
shot his cuffs. 

Mr. Rivett broke the silence somewhat 
abruptly. “As far as I am concerned the 
matter is settled.”’ 

There was another silence; then Silvette 
ventured: “I beg your pardon. I don’t 
think we understood.” 

“T say, as far as J am concerned, the 
matter is settled,” repeated Mr. Rivett. 
“T ask no further information regarding 
these young ladies’”—turning slightly 
toward Edgerton—‘“‘nor about you, sir. I 
am satisfied, and Mrs. Rivett will be.” 

Diana and Silvette seemed surprised; 
Edgerton wore a preoccupied expression, 
his eyes narrowing on Mr. Rivett’s big eye- 
glasses, which reflected the studio window 
on their convex surface. 

“About myself,” continued Mr. Rivett 
with more abruptness, “‘I have a house in 
New York, which is closed, and one or two 
others; one in particular where my family 
is living—my wife, son, and daughter. 

“Tt’s called Adriutha Lodge, I don’t 
know why—my wife named it. It’s com- 
fortable and big enough to entertain in.” 

He looked at Silvette without a particle 
of expression in his face. | 

“T would like you—both of you young 
ladies—and your cousin, Mr. Edgerton, to 
help us entertain. If we knew how to 
entertain successfully we wouldn’t ask any- 
body to show us how. It is better to be 
plain about it. We are plain folk from a 
small town in the West. We know very 
few people; we mean to know more. I’ve 
come to this city to remain; I want to 
make as few mistakes as possible socially. 
What I wish you to do is to help me out. 
Will you?” 

After a moment Diana asked, ‘“‘ Where is 
Adriutha Lodge?” 

“In the Berkshires. Will you come?”’ 

She glanced at the colonel, but he was 
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staring so fixedly at her that she looked 
away. 

“We might consider it,” 
turning toward Edgerton. 

“‘Couldn’t you consider it at once?” asked 
Mr. Rivett. Evidently this little man with 
his glasses and his protuberant mustache 
had his own methods of accelerating busi- 
ness. 

“You have mentioned no terms,” said 
Edgerton. 

“Oh! Am I to mention them? I ex- 
pected you had your own ideas on that sub- 
ject. Very well, then.” And the offer he 
made left them silent and a little shy. It 
seemed too much. : 

Edgerton said laughingly to Diana, “Sup- 
pose we consult in your room—if Mr. Rivett 
doesn’t mind our withdrawing for a mo-. 
ment.” 

‘““Go ahead,” nodded Rivett energetic- 
ally; “that’s exactly what I want—quick 
action. I like quick results.” 

So Silvette and Diana and Edgerton rose 
and entered the room in single file, closing 
behind them the folding-doors. 

“Well,” breathed Diana, sitting down on 
the edge of the bed, “‘did you ever before 
see a man of that kind?” 

Silvette turned to Edgerton. ‘‘ What do 
you think of him, cousin?” 

“Why, I rather like that dried-up little 
chip,” he said. ‘“He’s about the grade of 
citizen we expected.” 

‘“‘We?” repeated Diana meaningly. “Do 


said Silvette, 


you expect to go with us?” 


“‘Are you going to force me out of this 
perfectly good combination, Diana?” 

The girl sat silent on the bed’s edge re- 
garding him, but not answering. 

“There’s one thing which ought to be 
settled now,” observed Silvette; “if our 
cousin, Mr. Edgerton, is to remain in this 
firm, we’ve got to call him Jim, if only for 
appearance’s sake. Otherwise people would 
chatter.” 

“Jim?” repeated Diana. “Very well— 
it doesn’t embarrass me to call him Jim or 
Tom or Bill, for that matter,” she added 
indifferently. 

“Tt doesn’t worry me, either,” said Ed- 
gerton; “call me anything but early.” 

“Such a poor joke!” said Silvette; “if we 
ever call you, cousin, it will be a very late 
aftair—and with nothing undera full house.’ 

“Poker!—and you! What an incredible 
combination!” he said. 
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Diana interrupted coolly, “If you please, 
Mr. Edgerton, what is your valuable and 
masculine opinion concerning this munifi- 
cent offer for the summer?” And she let 


her glance rest slowly and sideways on her 


sister. 

“Take it,” he said; “it’s a good ofier.”’ 

“Is that your vote?” inquired Silvette. 

“Have La vote?” he asked of Diana; but 
she merely said: ‘I say we try the Rivetts 
of Adriutha. That is my vote.” 

“Then—-so do I say so,” nodded Silvette. 
“Ts it settled?” 

Diana looked up at Edgerton. “Are you 
really expecting to come with us?” 

“Tf you will let me.” 

She remained a moment in thought, then 
sprang lightly to her feet. ‘Who is going 
to be our spokesman?” she asked; “you, 
sister?” 

“Jim,” said Silvette, tranquilly leading 
the way. “It looks better, I think.” 

So Edgerton politely informed Mr. Rivett 
of their unanimous decision, and that little 
man got briskly fo his feet. 

“T’m satisfied,” he said. Come _ to 
Adriutha as soon as you are ready. Bring 
all the luggage you want to bring; there’s 
plenty of room. Don’t brig any servants; 
there are more than enough there now. 
My wife and I receive you as guests; my 
son and daughter are about your ages; 
nobody can prophesy what you'll think of 
them or they of you. Colonel—if you are 
ready. Good-by, ma’am,” to Silvette, 
offering a dry little hand; and he took his 
leave of Diana and of Edgerton, and pulled 
the colonel unceremoniously out of a most 
elegant attitude, ruining a jaunty bow which 
he had not intended to finish so abruptly. 

“Well,” exclaimed Silvette with a sigh 
and a laugh as the door closed, “it’s settled! 
Let’s forget it. What do you think of our 
gowns, cousin James?”’ 

“Corking,” he replied; “but my cousin 
Diana was very fetching in her Japanese 
dress this morning.” 

. “That’s like a man!” observed Diana. 

I was a mess, Silvie—with two ragged 
peonies Over my ears and those old straw 
sandals of yours.” 

“You were a vision of Japanese fairy- 
land,” he insisted. “I may be weak minded, 
but I simply cannot get that vision of you 
out of my head.” 

. “Try some tea,” as the maid brought it; 
weak tea and feeble intellects agree.” 


“cc 
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“Oh, Vil try tea or anything else, but if 
you think I’m likely to forget the first mo- 
ment I ever saw you—a slender, Japanese 
shadow-shape against the sun!—ethereal, 
vaguely tinted, exquisite 

“You are a poet, Jim,” said Silvette ad- 
miringly. ‘I read one of your rhymes in 
Life once, and didn’t think so.” 

“Diana made me a poet. If you’d seen 
her as she came stealing across the window, 
which was all glittering like a Japanese sun- 
burst, you’d have become a poet, too!” 
He began to laugh. “I even created a name 
for you, Diana; it came to me—was already 
on my lips—’ 

“What name?” she asked, looking com- 
posedly at him. 

‘“Japonette! / never before heard such 
a name. I don’t believe there ever was 
such a name before it suddenly twitched 
at my lips for utterance! Japonette!” 

“Why didn’t you utter it if you were so 
enchanted with your discovery?” 

“Because you seemed to be sufficiently 
scared as it was.”’ 

She shrugged, and handed him his tea. 
“Japonette,” she repeated reflectively; “I 
don’t know whether or not I care for it. It 
sounds frivolous.” 

“Which you are not!”’ 

She lifted her blue eyes to his. 
think I am,” she said. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“You know I am,” she said, and pre- 
sented herself with a small tea-cake. Into 
it she bit once; then raised her eyes, watch- 
ing her sister manipulating the alcohol-lamp. 
“Do you suppose,” she said, “that we'll 
ever have the slightest personal interest in 
those Rivett péople?”’ 

“Probably not,” said her sister. ‘What 
of it? I wonder whether that colonel is 
likely to figure as a guest.” 

Diana shruggedagain. “Figure? Heseems 
to beall figure. I thought him rather odious.” 

“Did you? He seemed anxious to be 
agreeable. Who is he, cousin Jim?”’ 

“T don’t know. Perhaps I may have 
heard of him—a militia colonel of some 
kind, I don’t remember. He’s probably a 
decent sort; I rather like him.” 

“T wonder,” said Diana reflectively, 
“whether you are anything of a snob?” 

Edgerton reddened, then sat still, looking 
at her. “I was going to resent that,” he 
said after a moment, “but I can’t; because 
what you just said set me thinking.” 


“Vou 
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Edgerton rose and presented Mr. Rivett and the colonel: the young girls spoke to them with quiet self- 
everybody suggested a business gathering of people pleasantly receptive to any busi- 
164 “killing “; and he curled his mustache 
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Psession, and presently all were seated but the colonel. Except for that jaunty warrior the attitude of 
se proposition ; but his pale eyes popped, and his smile was of the sort termed 
continually with caressing fingers 165 
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“Are you unaccustomed to thinking?” 
she asked too innocently; and he reddened 
again. 

“Stop tormenting him,” said Silvette, 
pouring herself more tea. ‘‘ You’re a tease, 
Diane.” 

“You both seem a little in that way,” he 
suggested; ‘‘you jeer at me and then look 
pained, and tell each other to stop.” 

“We're too intelligent,” said Silvette 
calmly; ‘‘that’s the trouble with us; and 

_when, by degrees, we add a little more ex- 
perience to our intelligence we’ll be either 
exceedingly unpopular or—successfully mar- 
ried.” 

“Why those terrible alternatives?” he 
asked, laughing. 

“Because the man who is able to endure 
us will probably be worth the bother of mar- 
rying—when we’ve finished dissecting him. 
We don’t know just how to dissect men 
yet, but we’re rapidly learning. It’s only 
a matter of practice and experience.” 

He laughed again, and so did Silvette, 
but Diana scarcely smiled, lying back in her 
velvet armchair and watching Edgerton and 
her sister alternately with grave, incurious 
eyes. 

“How old are you, anyway?” he said, 

looking straight at her. 

“Twenty-seven,” she answered calmly. 
“Don’t jump, please.” 

“What!” he exclaimed incredulously. 

“‘T look about nineteen, don’t I?” 

“Certainly you do—about eighteen!” 

“Well, I am twenty-seven; Silvette is 
twenty-five. Don’t bother with compli- 
ments.” ' 

“Good Lord! Are you the elder?” 

“Tread lightly there,”’ cautioned Silvette, 
amused, “‘or you’ll presently involve your- 
self with two indignant spinsters. You’ve 
behaved very cleverly. Let well enough 
alone.”’ 

“Tf you hadn’t told me,” he began, as- 
tonished, ‘“‘I’d have taken Silvette for nine- 
teen and you for eighteen. I—well, I sim- 
ply can’t realize it.” 

“How old may you be, cousin?” inquired 
Silvette with a malicious sweetness impos- 
sible to describe. 

“T’m thirty-two,” he said. 

“We thought you less,” remarked Diana; 
then she ventured to glance at him, and the 
enchanting smile broke suddenly from her 
lips arid ‘eyes. 

“Don’t you know we do like you, cousin 
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James, or we wouldn’t torment you?”’ said 
Silvette, laughing. 

“A woman at twenty-seven is centuries 
older than a man at thirty,” added Diana, 
“except, of course, in some things. Theo- 
retically, Silvie and I are highly instructed; 
practically, the man of thirty is more spe- 
cifically intelligent, which is no compli- 
ment to the man of thirty.” 

Edgerton, still astonished, sat back in his 
chair, considering. “Do you know,” he 
said, ‘I never suspected I had two such 
relatives in the world, who wear the ap- 
pearance of débutantes with an assurance 
that convinces until their wit and wisdom 
convict them. Where were you educated, 
anyway?” 

“Tn a Southern boarding-school and in a 
Western university. After that, Silvette 
studied law and was admitted to the bar. 
I am entitled to practise medicine,” she 
added demurely. ‘Does that scare you?” 

“Do you think it has spoiled us?” asked 
Silvette so naively that he made no attempt 
to control his laughter. 

“Why on earth don’t you do those two 
things?” he managed to ask at last. “If 
you're entitled to exercise professions, why 
don’t you?” 

“We only studied out of curiosity,” ex- 
plained Diana. ‘We never intended to 
follow it up. Of course we expected to re- 
main always in pleasant financial circum- 
stances.” 

“Anyway,” added Silvette, “‘it’s too late 
now to sit in an office and wait for clients 
and patients. Besides, it’s a stuffy life. 
We dance well, and we decorate a draw- 
ing-room to more advantage than an office- 
building.” : 

“You have thoroughly scared me,” he 
said, looking at them admiringly. 

Diana glanced up, then flushed. “I was 
afraid for a moment that you meant it,” 
she said. 

“T do. What was it you asked me a few , 
moments ago—whether or not I was some- 
thing of asnob? And I was about to resent 
it—politely, of course—when it occurred to 
me that there was, after all, no more fin- 
ished snob than the man who is so con- 
vinced of his own position that he can 
afford to like everybody; and I told you I 
liked that militia gentleman. I really 
didn’t; I thought him the limit. Diana, 
you seem to be a sort of truth-compeller.” 
“I’m a liar occasionally—to-speak with 
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accuracy instead of elegance,” said Diana 
frankly. “I’ve managed to convey to you 
an idea that I am indifferent to your joining 
the firm of Tennant and Tennant. As a 
matter of fact, I’m flattered and happy. 
It’s my conscience that protests.” 

“Vour—what?” 

“Conscience. Never mind—you won’t 
understand, and I won't tell you. After all, 
you are thirty-two, even if you happen to 
be an Edgerton.” 

“Are you jeering at me?” 

“No, amnot. I’m flattered because you 
wear a distinguished name; I’m happy be- 
cause I’m entirely inclined to like you. In 
fact, I'm a kind of a happy little snob 
myself. There! we’re all tarred with the 
same snobbish brush, cousin. Shall we 
take off our masks for a while and cool 
our faces?” 

She rose with a gay little laugh and a be- 
witching gesture, as though sweeping from 
her face an invisible vizard. 

“Behold me as I am, cousin! Just what 
you have already divined me, with your 
eyes too humorous and too wise for a man 
of thirty—frivolous, feminine, not insensi- 
ble to flattery, wise only in theory, a novice 
in practice—” She hesitated, looking at 
him, the bright color in her cheeks. ‘‘ What 
silenced and incensed me was that you 
divined it. I would have liked to play a 
part with you vis-a-vis—” 

“You're playing it now,” observed Sil- 
vette. ‘Jim doesn’t know what you are 
now; even I have doubts.” 

Diana laughed deliciously. 
zle you, cousin?” 

“Are you trying to?” 

“Of course.” 

‘Well, you’ve succeeded. You're per- 
fectly right, Silvette; I don’t know any- 
thing about her now. Are there any more 
réles you can assume, Japonette?”’ 

“Many, monsieur. One of them is Japo- 
nette, if I choose.” 

“Play it,” he said, “if you ever want to 
tie me to your obi.” 

“You behave,” observed Silvette tran- 
quilly, “like two rather ordinary young 
persons flirting.” 

“We are,”’ nodded Diana, “but it won’t 
last, Silvie. It’s only my kimono and his 
thirty-odd years and the unconventionality 
that attracts him.” She strolled about, 
airily waving her fan. “Not that I mind 
being picked up—”’ 


“Do I puz- 
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“Di! You'll give him a perfectly horrid 
impression of yourself!” 

“Why, he knows I didn’t mind it. It’s 
past helping now.” 

‘How can a man ‘pick up,’ as you so dis- 
gustingly put it, his own cousin?” 

“That was a triumph, wasn’t it, Jim?” 
she asked innocently. ‘It remained for an 
Idgerton to accomplish the weird and im- 
possible; but an Edgerton can do anything 
in New York—w’est-ce pas? Bien, sure! 
Sure, Mike!” 

“Diana!” 

“Dearest, I feel slangy; and ‘cousin James 
is so thoroughly a man of the world that he 
doesn’t care. He wouldn’t care what I did. 
I could perform a pas seul or a flip-flap or a 
cart-wheel, and he wouldn’t care. It’s done 
in the best circles here, isn’t it, cousin?” 

“Frequently,” he said gravely, “varied 
occasionally by volplaning down the banis- 
ters.” 

She looked about her wistfully. ‘There 
are no banisters here. Perhaps there are 
at the Rivetts’. Do you think it would en- 
tertain his guests? You know, we are em- 
ployed for that purpose.” 

“You and I ought to practise some acro- 
batic turns,” he suggested. “Do you think 
you could learn to throw a double somer- 
sault standing on my shoulders?” 

“T can try—” 

“Di! what on earth are you talking 
about!” said Silvette, turning from the 
piano to encounter their unrestrained 
laughter. 

“Oh, dear,” said Diana, “TI didn’t know I 
could ever be silly again. I thought that 
losing all our money a year ago had fright- 
ened it out of me; but it’s there, cousin 
Jim—the same frivolity which you in- 
stantly discovered in me, and which the 
Rivetts will probably and properly quench. 
Silvie, this studio floor is delightfully waxed. 
Cousin, do you dance?” 

“Rottenly.” 

“Never mind. Silvie, dear—one little 
waltz, please? Please? Thank you. Pull 
away that rug, cousin. Are you ready?” 

She laid her arm on his, her hand in his; 
Silvette, playing, turned her head to watch 
them. 

“He is a rotten dancer,” she said critic- 
ally. 

“T can’t help that,” said Diana; “it was 
the time and the hour. I needed it! Jim, 
don’t step on my toe, please, and don’t 
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think of stopping. You do well enough, 
really, you do. No man who counts dances 
like a Turveydrop. We use dancing men 
for dancing purposes only. Of course you 
are flattered; I meant to flatter you, so 
you wouldn’t be horrid enough to stop. 
Please finish glaring at me; you are really 
giving me a great deal of pleasure.”’ 

“T begin to wonder whether I was not 
created for that, Japonette.” 

“To amuse me? Unintentionally, per- 
haps.” 

“So that you notice me at all it doesn’t 
matter,” he said under his breath. 

“Goodness, what meekness! Only that 
you’re a typical man and don’t mean it, I’d 
hate you for it. A meek man—from him, 
good Lord, deliver us! No, cousin, there 
.is that in your eye which—and in your gen- 
eral make-up—” 

“What?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—thirty-odd masculine 
years—very masculine!—or I’d not be danc- 
ing with you, or I’d not be in this house at 
this moment; or, rather, you wouldn’t. 
Stop mincing along in a horrid sort of self- 
satisfied prance! And don’t hop, either! 
Are you tiring?” 

“No,” he said bravely. 

“T’ll let you go in a moment, before 
you swoon and I have to drag you to 
a chair. You dance well enough. I like 
it, really—and—thank you very much in- 
deed!” 

They parted, breathless. She stood a 
moment, waving her fan against her bright 
cheeks and touching her hair with her left 
fingers; he extracted a handkerchief from 
his sleeve and used it frankly. 

“Tt’s hot in here,” he said; “‘show me 
your roof garden.” 

‘‘Silvette,” she called over her shoulder, 
“will you come up to the roof?” 

Silvette nodded and continued playing 
an air from “Armide”; and they waited 
for her a moment, then went out into the 
hallway and up to the roof. 

“The garden of a thousand delights!” she 
said with a sweep of her hand and a curtsy. 
“The Japanese fairy, Japonette, welcomes 
the true prophet of her frivolity.” 

He looked around at the flowers in pots— 
geraniums, verbenas, fuchsias, heliotrope— 
homely, old-fashioned blossoms. 

“T bought them from a pedler; I stopped 
his wagon in the street and made him carry 
them up here. They cost only two dollars; 
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and I was economical at the market,”’ she 
explained. 

He glanced up at the awning, gay with 
yellow and white stripes. 

““Macy’s,” she admitted guiltily; “TI’)] 
starve you at dinner to-night to pay for it.” 

He looked at her rather queerly, she 
thought. ‘‘There are things I’d starve for 
—and people.” 

“And awnings, cousin?” 

“Yours.” 

“That’s very nice and gallant and ob- 
vious,” she said in such a tormenting tone 
that he broke out almost impatiently, 

“Japonette, can’t you ever take me se- 
riously?”’ 

“T hope not, cousin.” 

For an instant the smile remained 
stamped on their lips; then the slight strain 
became perceptible, a moment only, for she 
turned lightly away and seated herself on 
the edge of a big hanging-seat. 

“More Macy,” she nodded ruefully. 
“We'll all have to fast to-morrow. You 
may sit here, too, if you wish.” 

A family of.starlings were nesting in the 
cornice of the roof across the way, and 
for a while the two young people watched 
the old birds flying to the park and return- 
ing with food for their invisible young. 

“Horrid, isn’t it?” observed Diana. 
“But that’s the way of things. No sooner 
are you married and happy than—zip! the 
scene changes, and you turn into a wretched 
purveyor of nourishment for the next gen- 


eration. Carpe diem!” 


“Cede deo! It’s probably good fun,” 
commented Edgerton. 

“What? Slaving for others just when 
you are all ready for real happiness?” 

“That’s happiness, or nobady would do 
it—not even those birds.” 

“Tt’s instinct!” 

“Maybe with birds. Instincts are all right 
for birds, but we humans are usually ar- 
rested when we follow our instincts.” 

She laughed. ‘That zs true; it’s neither 
instinct nor happiness that makes us slaves 
to babies—it’s duty.” 

“Tf that were all it is,’ he said, “the 
state would be nourishing the majority of 
infants. No; it’s probably fun, Diana. 
That’s the only possible explanation.” 

She shrugged her dainty shoulders and 
looked at the westering sun above Staten 
Island; and in the gesture she seemed, in 
pantomime, to discard all feminine duties, 
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cares, and responsibilities forever. Then as 
she rested there, cheek on hand, her blue 
eyes grew vaguer. 

“T am glad you came into our lives,” she 
said; “I mean it this time.” 

“T am glad, too,” he said seriously. 

“Vou are now; I can see that. 
soon will you be sorry?” 

“Why?” 

She turned toward him. 
will the novelty tire you?” 

“T have not considered you as a novelty.”’ 

“But Iam; I’m a mechanical toy. My 
paint soon comes off, cousin.” 

“Vou’re my own kin. There’s no nov- 
elty, as you call it, in kinship, nothing 
evanescent.” 

She said: “Do you really and deliber- 
ately desire to stand by that extremely 
tenuous and attenuated tie? An attitude 
of that sort entails duties. You may have 
much to overlook in us—even much to for- 
give. Are you aware of your responsibil- 
ities?” 

“T assumed them when I asked to be ad- 
mitted to your partnership.” 

“Why did you ask to join?” 

“The real reason?” 

She hesitated, looking at him. “Yes, the 
real one.” 

“You.” 

“What exactly do your mean by that 
answer?” 

“TI don’t know, myself, Japonette,” he 
said laughingly; “I’ve tried to analyze it, 
too. The instinct of relationship may have 
counted.” 

“T hope it did,” said she. 

“I hope so. God knows, and men are 
selfish. And that counted, too.” 

“What?” 

“Selfishness.” 

“I don’t believe there is very much in 
you.” 

“That is where your heart is still a child’s 
heart, Japonette.”’ 

“Oh, I’m no altruist, but there’s selfish- 
ness and selfishness. What were we talking 
about? Oh! why you desired to join—” 

“No, we got past that.” 

“Oh, yes; well, then, you say it was be- 
cause of me. Why?” 

“T told you I didn’t know exactly why; 
but the root of it all was you. And when 
you told me about some people who had 
come here—that fellow who spoke about a 
housekeeper—”’ , 
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“Jim Edgerton!” 

“What!” 

“T believe—but you can’t be as nice as 
that! You simply can’t!” 

“Oh, I’m not nice,” he protested, redden- 
ing; but she interrupted: 

“You are! I certainly believe you 
thought that Silvie and I required some- 
body masculine in our vicinity—to throw 
the housekeeping man down-stairs, for ex- 
ample. Did you?” 

“No. loaly—” 

“ Did you?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Do you know,” she said seriously, 
‘““you’re a perfect dear in one way, and I 
don’t know what you are in others. Now be 
flattered, for that makes you interesting. 
And you know it’s all up with a woman who 
finds a man interesting.” 

She was laughing at him now, and he 
scarcely knew how to take what she said 
except to take it with a grin. 

“You're a terrible torment, Diana,” he 
said. ‘My value in my own estimation, 
since I’ve known you, has fluctuated be- 
tween a dollar and a half and thirty cents.” 

“You said you had two dollars! I be- 
lieve you’re one of these wealthy men who 
are always singing poor!”’ 

“How many other kinds of things do you 
think I am?” he asked resignedly. 

“T don’t know. I think I'll amuse my- 
self by finding out.” 

“Meanwhile,” he said, smiling, ‘‘remem- 
ber I am always what I was when I first set 
eyes on you—no!—the next second after I 
had seen you.” 

“A lightning change, cousin?” 

“Like lightning, Diana.” 

“The lightning of the gods?” 

“Diana’s own shaft. ‘The sun shall not 
smite thee by day, nor the moon by night,’ 
but I stand betwixt the rising sun of Japan 
and—you, Diana. Somebody’s shot me, 
that’s all.” 

“You are perfectly delightful, but do 
you realize that I’m dissecting you all the 
while?” 

“You once said—” 

“Never mind that,” she interrupted 
hastily; and blushed until it infuriated her 
to calmness. And to heal the sting with 
the cause of it she said: “ You’re perfectly 
right, cousin; any man who can endure 
our scalpel will be worth seizing and drag- 
ging to the parson. But—you are perfectly 
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safe for a while. It takes a lifetime prop- 
erly to dissect a man of your sort. I'll be 
eighty before I make up my mind about 
you.” 

“Eighty years is not beyond the statute 
of limitations.” 

“You’d marry me at eighty! Do you 
know you’re beginning to trouble me? I 
told you I was thoroughly feminine, and 
susceptible to flattery. I am; it’s too bad 
I’m so intelligent that I’ve really got to 
satisfy that intelligence by spending years 
and years in dissecting you. Otherwise, 
I’d run away with you now.” 

“Tn your Japanese silks and little straw 
sandals?” 

“Oh, yes, if you were sentimental enough 
to insist.” 

“T would.”’ 

She shrugged. “I knew you were a 
dreamer—captivated by a vision. Sup- 
pose you had to see me pinning on store 
curls?.”’ 

“T’d help pin ’em.”’ 

“Well, there are plenty of other things 
to disillusion you. I adore onions.” 

““So'do I,” he said. 

They laughed together. 

She was near enough for him to be aware 
of the faint scent of her breath, or it may 
have been a fragrance from her gown, which 
stirred slightly in the evening breeze, or the 
delicate fresh perfume of her hair and skin 
—something indefinable, some exquisite 
emanation of youth which had stolen subtly 
into his senses—something of her, and as 
distinctly and inviolably hers as the occult 
atmosphere of a virgin planet. 

“Cousin,” she said, “I thought we were 
to remove our masks in the family circle. 
They seem to be on as closely as ever.” 

He looked at her a moment. “We never 
will remove them,” he said. 

“Never?” 

““Never, Japonette.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because, for example, in my case I want 
you to believe me everything I’d like to be. 
I know what I am. All people know what 
they are. Does anybody ever really un- 
mask? Could they if they wished to? 
There would be only another mask beneath. 
We can’t ever get rid of masks. I don’t 
care how hard we try, how honestly we try, 
how intimate two people become, how 
deeply they may love—there’s always a 
mask, and it grows there; and our own 


eyes are the slits. Even a mother with her 
first-born in her arms looks down into its 
eyes in vain—those blue and transparent 
veils of a secret soul which sits behind them, 
impenetrable, inviolable.” 

After a silence she said: “Silvette was 
right; you are a poet, Jim. How dusky it 
is growing over the river! Silvette is prob- 
ably superintending dinner preparations, 
Shall we go down?” 


DE MOTU PROPRIO 

THEY arrived at Adriutha two days later 
in a roaring downpour of June rain. A 
maid conducted Silvette and Diana to 
their rooms, a valet piloted Edgerton to 
another wing of the house devoted to bach- 
elors’ quarters over the vast billiard-room. 

At the eastern end of the house Silvette 
stood beside the window while the maid 
assigned to them undressed her; Diana, 
already in her pajamas and sandals, lay 
flat on the bed, one knee crossed over, 
swinging her slim, bare foot and looking 
out at the rain. 

It was a wet outlook across the meadows, 
over a low range of rocky and wooded hills, 
behind which the invisible sun had already 
set. In the drenched foreground, beyond 
the meadow’s matted edge, the Deerfield 
River tossed and foamed, swollen a deeper 
amber by the rain—a wide, swift stream 
set with spray-dashed boulders, and bor- 
dered alternately by ledges dripping with 
verdure and sandy stretches full of low 
rain-beaten willows. The world, through 
its limpid veil of rain, looked like a silvery 
aquarelle framed by a window. 

Tea was presently served; the maid fin- 
ished drawing the bath, and retired until 
again summoned. 

“Well,” sighed Silvette, pouring the tea, 
“here we are, Di. How do you feel about 
it now?” 

“Depressed,”’ said Diana briefly. 

“So do I, somehow. I wish we were back 
in New York, with just enough to live on.” 

Diana swung her foot gently, but made no 
reply. Presently she kicked off her sandal, 
lay thinking a moment, and then sat up 
and accepted the cup of tea offered by her 
sister. They sipped their tea in silence for 
a while, nibbled toast and cakes until 
sufficiently refreshed. 
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“After all,” observed Silvette, ‘what 
we are doing for a living is purely a matter 
of personal taste. It ought not to depress 

” 


us. 
“We should have told him! That is the 


only thing that worries me,” remarked 
Diana. “Still, it is really none of his busi- 
ness what we do for a living.” 

“After all,” repeated Silvette, ‘what is 
there to tell him? Keno, Nevada, has 
nothing to learn from New York in frivol- 
ity, I fancy. There areseveral pretty women 
in every set who'd starve if they didn’t 
play cards better than their neighbors.” 

“T rather wish we’d told him about our 
year there; yet, what is there to tell? 
Probably it resembled plenty of years with 
which he is perfectly familiar.” 

“Do we have to account to Jim Edgerton 
anyway?” asked Silvette impatiently. 

“He wanted to come with us,” mused 
Diana. ‘‘When he wants to go, he'll go 
fast enough, I fancy. It isn’t what he 
might think, or his possible disapproval, 
that worries me; it’s that he ought to have 
been told more about us in the beginning. 
But how were we to tell him?” 

“He didn’t ask, did he?” 

“No; but, somehow or other, we ought 
to have put him au courant, and then he 
could have had his choice about recognizing 
the relationship or ignoring it. That’s 
what bothers me a little.” 

“How could we possibly have told him 
all about ourselves the first afternoon we 
ever set eyes on him?” 

“There were two other afternoons; one 
is just ending. I don’t know; I might 
easily have created a situation in which it 
would have seemed natural enough to men- 
tion our program to him.” 

“Why didn’t you, Di?” 

“Cowardice,” said the girl frankly; and 
she stretched herself out flat on the bed 
again. 

“Do you think as much of Jim Edger- 
ton’s opinion as that?” 

“I seem to. I didn’t want to take the 
tisk of his disapproval. I’m beginning to 
realize that we’ve been dishonest with 
him.” 

that is an ugly word, little sister.” 

_“T don’t know any way to soften it. A 
girl is either honest or the contrary. I was 
not honest with Jim Edgerton.”’ 

_ “He might not disapprove, after all. He 
iS NO provincial.”’ 
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“Yes—and he might disapprove. Men 
of his kind, who stand for almost anything 
in outsiders, are finicky about their own 
relatives. They really don’t care what 
imprudence other people commit;: they 
may even admire it—even do it themselves; 
but there’s a ditierence as soon as it involves 
one of the family. I’ve an idea he is like 
that.” 

“TIsn’t it stretching a thin tie of kinship 
too far to speak of Jim Edgerton and our- 
selves in a family sense? Are you and I not 
rather inclined to abuse that word cousin, 
Diana?” 

“He first used it to us,” she said warmly; 
‘it is his choice. He’s a very impulsive and 
generous boy; do you know it?” 

“Yes, I do. Isn’t it a thousand pities?” 

“What about?” 

“His losing everything—being so wretch- 
edly poor. And our being poor, too.” 

“Yes,” said Diana simply. 

‘““And he’ll never, never recoup. 
full of talent, and nothing else. 
pity! He isn’t the successful sort. 
pity, isn’t it, Di?” 

“Nes.” 

‘Because he is already quite mad about 
you, Di—he’s a perfect boy about you. 
How can men of his age retain their niceness 
and charm and freshness, after what they 
usually pass through. With all his undesir- 
able wisdom and his masculine worldly ex- 
periences, he’s practically as innocent as 
we are.” 

Diana suddenly sat up cross-legged on 
the bed and gathered her ankles in her 
hands. “I wonder just how innocent we 
really are,” she said, ‘with all those things 
which we have been obliged to know about 
in our higher education? And—speaking 
of education—there was our last year in 
Keno. That year did some curious things 
to us. Do you realize our development, 
our worldly evolution, since the beginning 
of last year—how familiar we became with 
that doubtful worldly wisdom which is sup- 
posed to be part of the make-up of a woman 
of the world? Do you realize that it was a 
year of laissez faire, of revelation, of laxity 
and acquiescence in relaxation—a year of 
paradox, of ceremony sans facon, of school- 
ing oneself to overlook and accept—of an 
education in morals and their immoral varia- 
tions? How aloof have we kept ourselves 
from what we have learned to tolerate?— 
and how much was due to fastidiousness, 
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how much to expediency, how much to com- 
mon sense, and how much to spiritual 
eonviction?”’ 

“Does your conscience really trouble 
you?” asked Silvette anxiously. 

“No; only in regard to Jim Edgerton. 
I’d rather he knew how we regard life before 
he reclaims relationship in public; that’s 
all.”’ 

Silvette said: “We are merely wiser, 
merely less provincial and more honest and 
tolerant of a world that isn’t any too goody- 
goody. We’ve learned to distinguish be- 
tween mock modesty, false shame, hypoc- 
risy, and honest conviction. Take Keno, 
for instance; before we lived there we were 
inclined to look askance on what the world 
accepts with indifference and perfect good 
nature. I mean, on the rather lurid gaieties 
of a little world where attractive divorcées 
make up the bulk of society—where the 
eternal cry in the ballroom is: ‘Change 
partners! Ladies change!’ and where no- 
body plays cards except for stakes. After 


all, Keno is merely a section of New York 
He’d probably 


temporarily transplanted. 
feel at home there.” 

Diana turned, deliberately rolled across 
the bed, landing lightly on her feet. ‘All 
right,” she said; “only, some day, some- 
body will tell Jim Edgerton that those two 
cousins of his are outpacing propriety. 
We’re just a dash too pretty, Silvie, and 
we’ve simply got to be careful. There’s 
one enemy you and I will always have to 
reckon with—our own sex.” 

She walked to the window, looked out, 
and stood watching the rain, her childish 
mouth troubled. And, presently, speaking 
again without turning around, 

“Our program, as we have arranged it, 
was to be a general one—to win out, go in 
for everything, play the game as hard as it 
can be played, meet the gayer world face 
to face squarely, and take from it honestly 
all it has to offer.” 

“Except love.” 

“Except—that.” 

“Love, per se, we can’t afford,” said Sil- 
vette gaily; “however, even it may be in- 
cluded. Who knows? Material masculine 
eligibility need not necessarily exclude that 
agreeable passion, need it? Many a worthy 
heart beats beneath the waistcoat of the 
plutocrat.” 

‘“The chances are against any deal in 
hearts, as far as we are concerned.” 
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“You're-not thinking of Jim Edgerton 
are you, Di?” 

Diana stood, hands clasped behind her 
back, staring at the rain.. Suddenly she 
pivoted on her sandals. ‘‘ Yes, I am think- 
ing of him. I’m thinking of him all the 
time.”’ 

“That is 
gently. 

“Tam thinking of him, but it’s only think- 
ing. I like him. I never liked any man 
better, or as well, perhaps. And I’ve 
known him three days. Give me a day or 
two grace, and I'll stop thinking about 
him.” 

“You were quite mad over young In- 
wood in Keno,”’ mused Silvette. 

“Ves. I realize that I like men. I en- 
joy them; if I had my way, I’d carry on like 
the deuce with every man who took my 
fancy, before I come to the final decision 
and spoil life for myself.” 

“You carry on like the deuce now, sis- 
ter,” said Silvette, laughing. 

“T don’t do it enough,” retorted Diana 
fiercely. “‘What have I got to look forward 
to, after all?P—a homeless life of social em- 
ployment, an old age of gossip and cards, 
or, if I win out, a loveless middle age wear- 
ing some wealthy man’s name and pearls, 
and all the rest dashed out—the brightness, 
the youth of things, the hope of things, 
children—” 

“You don’t want children!” exclaimed 
Silvette, horrified; “grubby little things! 
I thought you hated them!” 

““Grubby little things,” repeated the girl 
slowly. “So I do, in theory.” 

“You don’t know anything about them 
practically.” 

“Except at the Maternity Hospital. Oh, 
Silvie, it is ghastly. It’s horrid! horrid— 
it’s devilishly unfair! Young girls in the 
springtide of youth crept in and out of that 
dreadful place like the white ghosts of mur- 
dered souls! If maternity didn’t slay them, 
it killed the better part of them. Then the 
world ended for them—youth, hope, free- 
dom ended with the first thin cry of the 
tyrant that dooms all women. Yes, I— 
hate children!’ She stood a moment, slim 


very unwise,” said Silvette 


‘ hands on her hips, head lowered with the 


brown locks clustering against her cheeks; 
then, looking up: 

“But I mean to have one of my own 
sometime. Life to the full, dregs and all, 
before I die. That is my program.” 
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Silvette laughed. ‘‘This is a new and re- 
cent development, isn’t it?” 

“I’m developing like lightning. 

“Lightning develops quickly, but it 
doesn’t last, dear.” 

Diana, lost in retrospection again, smiled 
vaguely. Then, lifting her pretty eyes: 
“Did you ever see starlings feeding their 
young? A pair nested opposite the studio. 
| found their evolutions rather interesting.” 

“No doubt,” said her sister. “Is that 
what has aroused the maternal instinct? 
Come, who is to’bathe first. Pull down the 
shade and turn on the electricity, and ring 
for the maid, dear. She ought to lay out 
our gowns at once.” 

Diana did as she was bidden; then, on 
impulse, sat down at the little fly-away 
desk and scribbled a note. ‘‘Take it to 
Mr. Edgerton,” she said to the maid. 

Edgerton, dressing leisurely, read the 
note where he stood under the electric 
cluster: 


” 


Dear Jim: The rain, the world, and things op- 
press me. So do you sometimes. There’s a long 
future ahead of me. I dread it—who was eager 
for the plunge a few days since. I seem to be stand- 
ing on the threshold of things in general, waiting 
for my cue to enter, but with little heart for the 
stage now. Alas, I am already tired before the 
overture has ended. 

If we dance to-night, ask me. Probably I’m 
the only girl in the house who could stand a dance 
with you—and I’m not so certain about myself. 
But if we play bridge, continue not to sit at our 
table. I ask it of you for reasons which are none of 
your business. Indulge my whim, please. 

. JAPONETTE. 


He finished dressing, then scribbled a 
note to her, and sent it by the valet: 


Japonette, dear, I’m as rotten at cards as I amat 
dancing. I won’t permit indiscreet infatuation to 
interfere with your bridge. And, by the way, in 
this sort of a house the chances are they’ll play for 
stakes—probably high stakes. My limit is a cent a 
point—or was in days of affluence; but our host will 
scarcely expect us to risk our salaries, I fancy. So 
even if you have no objection to playing for stakes— 
which probably, however, you have—you need not 
feel obliged to. Our duties here do not include 
losing money to Mr. Rivett’s assorted guests, you 
know. Feel perfectly at liberty to let the table 
catty you and Silvette. 

Shall I wait and go down with you both? 


J. E. 


She read the note; then handed it sil- 
ently to Silvette, who also read it in silence. 

“You see,” said Diana, “it’s exactly 
what I told you. He doesn’t wish us to 
play for stakes.” 
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“He says nothing here about his wishes. 
Besides, it would be an impertinence for 
him to make any such suggestion to either 
you or me.” 

“His attitude is plain enough—if you 
think it impertinent.” 

“T don’t think it is. He indicates that he 
supposes we do not play for stakes, and 
adds that, anyway, we need not if we don’t 
wish to. That is all the note expresses. 
Anyway, it doesn’t matter, does it?” 

Diana shook her disheveled head, seated 
herself and wrote a hasty answer, sending 
it away by the valet, who was waiting out- 
side the door. 


Don’t wait for us; we’re not hooked up yet. 
We’re accustomed to play for stakes, you funny 
boy, so that need cause you no uneasiness. And 
please don’t forget to ask me, if they dance. 

Jap. 


Edgerton stood thinking for a moment 
before his fireplace after reading the mis- 
sive; then struck a match and lit the two 
notes, holding them together until almost 
consumed, and lingered still to watch the 
edge of yellow flame on the hearth licking 
up the remaining margins of the paper. 
Then he went down-stairs and into a green- 
and-gold drawing-room, where his hostess 
received him shyly, almost timidly—a 
small gray-haired woman all over jewels, 
whose thin little hand trembled slightly in 
his. 

It was a frail hand, fragile of bone, yet 
never the hand of generations of leisure, for 
the joints were hard and accented, and the 
fingers rather worn than thin—as though 
once not unaccustomed to household labor; 
and, without knowing just why, he re- 
tained the diamond-laden hand in his firm, 
warm clasp for a moment as though to reas- 
sure her. 

“Tt is nice of you to ask us,” he said 
gently. “You have made everything very 
easy and comfortable for us. My cousins 
will be down in a few moments; they asked 
me to come first.” 

The little gray woman looked up into his 
pleasant, well-cut face as though confused; 
he smiled down at her, still retaining her 
hand. “My husband has told me who you 
are,” she said. ‘I didn’t expect you to be 
just like this. You and your cousins are 
our very welcome and honored guests. Our 
guests,”’ she repeated almost tremulously, 
“and none more welcome under our roof,” 
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“Tt is gracious and kind of you to say 
so,” he said, touched by the simplicity and 
the mild, faded face upturned. 

Then Mr. Rivett came forward, cau- 
tiously treading the velvet, his two burnt- 
brown eyes fixed behind the big concave 
eye-glasses. 

“Tt’s wet weather,” hesaid, shaking hands. 
“T hope your quarters are comfortable.” 

“Most luxurious, thank you—with a 
beautiful outlook.”’ 

Mrs. Rivett’s gentle voice sounded at 
his elbow, presenting him to her daughter 
and son, and after that to several others 
whom, for the moment, he made no effort to 
distinguish one from another, except that 
he recognized Colonel Curmew in superb 
form and obtrusive pearl studs decorating 
a fluted shirt-front. 

A moment later Silvette and Diana en- 
tered, slender and youthful, with all the 
softly flushed charm of eighteen and the 
winning composure of a wider experience 
than eighteen years can ever lend. 

Colonel Curmew presently outflanked 
Silvette, forcing her skilfully into a mo- 
mentary retreat toward the recess of a win- 
dow, where he blockaded her and curled his 
mustache with satisfaction and shot his cuffs, 
and prepared to drive in her outer pickets. 

Diana remained in quiet conversation 
with Mrs. Rivett, the latter shy, wistful, 
and ill at ease by turns; the former sweet 
and deferential, yet all the while composedly 
taking the measure of the others in the room, 
and of the room itself, vaguely aware in her 
apparently smiling preoccupation that she 
was winning a perplexed and timid heart. 

Cocktails were served—unusual ones 
that hada scent like the original Rickey; 
that is, the aromatic odor of wild blossoms. 
The little gray woman barely tasted hers, 
with that same inborn instinct, perhaps, 
that impelled those old-time hostesses in 
the days when viands and wines sometimes 
proved fatal. 

Then Edgerton relieved her of her 
scarcely touched glass; took Diana’s, too, 
which was still half full. Mrs. Rivett rose 
and gave him her arm, to his surprise; Mr. 
Rivett took in Diana, his son Silvette. The 
name of Edgerton had counted heavily. 

In the dining-room everything was 
grossly overdone except the cookery—the 
sort of thing most calculated to annoy and 
bore the very man most accustomed to it 
in town; profusion akin to the plethora 


which offends; effort impossible to disguise 
which stirs even in the most good natured 
and generous an unwilling contempt. 

Edgerton let his eyes rest for a moment, 
outside the silver and crystal-set circle of 
light, on gold, heavy carving, gilded tapes- 
try and picture, and withdrew his gaze 
gravely. Men servants swarmed, bothering 
him; the scent of greenhouse blossoms, 
forced before their time; the heavy mag- 
nificence out of place—all slightly disgusted 
him, though much of it was about what he 
had expected of such people. 

Little Miss Rivett, on his left, dissected 
her terrapin with the healthy attention of 
youth and hunger; and presently he turned 
to look at her with amused but wholly ami- 
able curiosity. He saw a small, plump, 
dainty maid, with exceedingly clear and 
bright brown eyes, and a softly brilliant 
complexion, looking back at him with un- 
concealed interest. 

There was a moment’s silence, then they 
both smiled. 

“Do you think you'll like us?” she asked 
saucily; ‘or do you hate us already?” 

“Not the slightest doubt of my liking 
you, Miss Rivett; but how about your 
liking us?” 

“Your cousins are most bewitching and be- 
wildering. You seem to be nice—are you?” 

“Very,” he said, laughing. “I’m glad 
you gave me an opportunity of saying so, 
because otherwise it might not have been 
perfectly clear to you.” , 

“‘T am rather fastidious,” she said. ‘How 
well do you dance?” 

“My grace in that praiseworthy pastime 
is ursine.”’ 

“Really?” 

““Unbearably.” 

“You are very British, aren’t you?” 

“Do you refer to my little play upon 
words?” 

“No, generally; that was merely a touch 
of local color. Naturally, also, you fish- 
shootridetohoundsandplaypolo; do you?” 

“Also gawf, dear lady.” 

“Perfectly symmetrical and _indistin- 
guishable from others of your kin I 
thought so. Crocky, too?” 

“Certainly, crocky,” he admitted; “also 
no bank-account. You may call me m’lud 
with impunity.” 

“Perhaps you’re not entirely qualified. 
How do you stand on the heiress question, 
Mr. Fdgerton?” 
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“JT can’t qualify there.” 

“Then you’re a sham. Besides, you’re 
neither clever nor gallant. J am an heiress.” 

“Then I qualify at once as a fortune- 
hunter,” he said, laughing, “and I’ll cable 
for my solicitors.” 

“What are you saying?” asked Mrs. 
Rivett in her gentle, uncertain voice. 

“Mother, Mr. Edgerton and I are going 
to be friends. Perhaps he isn’t sure of it, 
but Iam. Tell him what happens when I 
am sure of anything.” 

“Dear, perhaps Mr. Edgerton doesn’t 
quite understand your manner of saying 
things.” 

“That’s just it; he does understand! 
He is going to turn out exceedingly nice, 
mother; watch him!” 

“Christine! Please be a little less per- 
sonal and abrupt.” 

They turned, smiling, toward the other 
end of the table where much laughter 
sounded. Evidently Diana and Silvette 
were becoming very popular, and, some- 
how, it occurred to Edgerton that perhaps 
this great room had not often resounded 
with mirth. 

But the chatter and laughter were inces- 
sant now; so were the servants’ ministra- 
tions, and Edgerton was glad enough to 
give his arm to the faded little woman be- 
side him and take her to her great, gilded 
chair in the drawing-room, and follow the 
men to another room, where blue smoke 
from cigars presently floated to the ceiling. 

Jack Rivett, rather too plump and 
smooth, moved into a chair beside Edger- 
ton; and the latter, who had prejudged 
him from his appearance, was slightly sur- 
prised to find the youth widely read, widely 
traveled, with a mind and even a wit en- 
tirely his own, and an original but some- 
times callow comment for any subject 
brought up. 

In a desultory conversation it presently 
transpired that young Rivett was a candi- 
date for the Patroon’s Club. 

“You’re a member, I believe; are you 
not?” he asked Edgerton. 

“T have resigned.” 

“Oh! I thought that was the one club 
from which nobody ever resigned. I beg 
your pardon, Edgerton!” he added, turning 
red. “Don’t think me a cad.” 

_ “No offense,” smiled Edgerton; “I re- 
signed because I couldn’t afford it. It’s a 
good club; hope you make it soon.” 
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“ThopeIdo. But we’re rather recent ad- 
ditions—if we are additions—to New York. 
You never can tell what New-Yorkers will 
do to people like us,” he added laughingly. 

“New York is practically composed of 
recent residents,” said Edgerton, smiling. 

“They’re the most pitiless to newcomers. 
I wouldn’t be very much afraid if we had 
only your sort to encounter. If you old 
residents like a man, he gets his hat-check 
ultimately, and passes in; but it lies with 
the sidewalk speculators now. The seats 
of the mighty are in their hands.” 

Edgerton was much amused. “Not en- 
tirely,” he said; “even we older residents 
are asked about now and then.” 

“Tnto which of the three circles—Smart, 
Knickerbocker, or Old Testament?” 

Edgerton was laughing so frankly that 
Rivett senior turned his convex glasses on 
him; and, deciding that the laughter was 
genuine and not included in services, went 
on with his business conversation with a 
Mr. Snaith—a large, soft-skinned gentle- 
man deeply immersed in oil and cotton. 

Colonel Curmew came over briskly, ex- 
pelling smoke. “What are you youngsters 
playing this evening—auction or Chinese 
Kahn?” 


“However they choose to make up the 


tables,” said Jack Rivett lazily. Then, 
as though on an afterthought: “I doubt 
whether Mr. Edgerton bothers with cards. 
Do you?” 

“T don’t mind, except that I’ve cut out 
playing for stakes,” replied Edgerton, per- 
fectly aware of Jack Rivett’s kindly consid- 
eration in giving him a chance to escape 
gracefully, and a trifle amused, too, that the 
young man should suppose he cared what 
anybody in the place might think of him. 

Servants were now arranging the old- 
fashioned colonial card-tables in the notice- 
ably old-fashioned colonial card-room; a 
young girl or two appeared at the arched 
doorway, lingering on the threshold as sev- 
eral of the men came out to gossip. 

Then the hostess appeared with the 
others; groups formed, shifted, and grad- 
ually subsided into seats; seals of fresh 
packs were broken, scores penciled; the 
first hands dealt at auction. 

Diana, Colonel Curmew, a very pretty 
Mrs. Wemyss, and Mr. Rivett sat together; 
at another table Silvette, Mr. Snaith, Chris- 


- tine Rivett, and a Mr. Dineen—a gentle- 


man weighing some two hundred pounds 
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and wearing an attractive snub nose and a 
pair of merry gray-blue eyes. 

And the awful hush of auction descended 
without a sound. 

Edgerton and his hostess and a Judge 
Wicklow and a Mrs. Lorrimore—a fair, fat, 
blue-eyed thing with a cupid-bow mouth 
as sweet as the smile that abode there 
settled themselves to Chinese Kahn—a 
game spelled in various ways and played 
in several more. 

“Stakes?” inquired Mrs. Lorrimore with 
businesslike directness. 

“Your pleasure,” replied Judge Wicklow 
in the deep, thick voice celebrated and 
feared where judicial procedures are thick- 
est and most unimportant. 

“Neither Mr. Edgerton nor I care to gam- 
ble—I think,” said Mrs. Rivett timidly. 

The judge turned his bovine countenance 
on Edgerton. The only anomaly in it 
seemed to be his eyebrows. Cows have no 
eyebrows. 

“I’m sorry,” said Edgerton. 

The judge seemed sorry, too, but he 
shuffled the two packs in his enormous and 
hairy hands, dealt, and deposited the sur- 
plus in a pile with a single card separate 
and face upward—the ace of hearts. 

Mrs. Lorrimore promptly picked it up, 
laid down three aces, four fours, a small se- 
quence interiorly made possible by a joker, 
and sat back triumphantly with her de- 
pleted suit in her gemmed fingers, which 
were pressed comfortably to anample bosom. 

“Discard,” rumbled the judge. 

“Oh, I beg pardon!” She laughed, and 
laid down a nine. 

Nobody ever wants a nine, somehow. 
The judge snorted, helped himself, dis- 
carded, and turned his heavy countenance 
on his hostess. 

“Dear me,” she said in her humble little 
voice, “I—I’m afraid—afraid I’m going 
out!” 

“What!” thundered his honor. “No- 
body ever goes out first hand, madam!”’ 

But she timidly did that very thing, to the 
suppressed fury of his honor, who had cher- 
ished a long sequence, according to rule, 
and was further nursing the other joker 
and three kings. 

“Tt’s too bad,” she ventured, looking 
around at Edgerton, whose entire hand was 
being minutely counted by Mrs. Lorrimore. 

“T don’t mind!” said the young fellow, 
laughing; and he leaned a trifle nearer and 
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added under his breath, “But suppose I 
had played for stakes!” 

Into her timid and faded eyes came the 
ghost of a glimmer—the momentary sparkle 
of fun, and went out very quickly. 

But it had been there for a second; and 
thereafter Edgerton found a curious pleas- 
ure in making it come back at intervals, 
She even laughed—even ventured to pro- 
voke his laughter—rather scared at trying 
until his quick mirth set her at momentary 
ease again. 

Luck bedeviled his honor; the fair Mrs. 
Lorrimore won steadily without the least 
respect for the law and no consideration at 
all for the sanctity of the bench; and the 
judge became peevish. He was a very rich 
man. 

Presently he had enough of it—letters to 
write for the morning mail—and got him- 
self out and up-stairs with the dignity of a 
fly-pestered ox. 

“Horrid old screw,” observed Mrs. Lorri- 
more in Edgerton’s ear, and laughed her 
peculiarly sweet and captivating laugh as 
a servant returned with his honor’s check 
in an angrily scrawled envelope. 

Mrs. Rivett had passed into a farther 
room, where the high gilded pipes of an 
organ glimmered in the subdued light. 
Edgerton saw her seated there—a thin, be- 
jeweled little figure beneath the tall Gothic 
majesty of the pipes. 

After a while the low harmony of an old- 
time hymn stole into the card-room. 

Those at the bridge-tables remained silent 
and absorbed, except Mr. Rivett, who cau- 
tiously turned his sphinx-like countenance 
toward the farther dusk where his wife was 
seated. 

Edgerton stood behind Diana’s chair, 
watching. Presently he went over to Sil- 
vette, lingered for a while, then came back 
to Diana again. 

An hour later Mr. Rivett said abruptly, 
“Does anybody care to dance?” 

The effect was like a pistol shot on lotus- 
eaters. Slowly the players came out of 
their absorption; color returned faintly to 
white, tense faces. 

“T suppose I may ask it?” added Mr. 
Rivett dryly. ‘I’m a heavy loser.” 

“Sure thing, dad,” said Jack with a 
laugh. “I’m about even, and I venture to 
ask it, too. Does anybody here want to 
dance? You surely won’t object,” he added 
mischievously to Silvette. 
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“T have no right to say anything at all,” 
she laughed. 

“Every right—the right of the conqueror! 
Accept my bow and spear—and speak! 
How is it with your sister?” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t any voice in the 
matter, either,” said Diana serenely. “It is 
for the losers to decide.” 

They decided to dance. Mrs. Rivett 
came from the dim music-room and stood 
watching them with her little worn hands 
folded, while servants lighted and cleared 
the larger drawing-room—designed for a 
ballroom, with its little gilded balcony 
aloft and the great concert grand in its 
carved and gilded foliations sprawling like 
a bedizened elephant in the corner. 

A servant was sent for “mademoiselle’’— 
evidently somebody who lived somewhere 
in the house whose duties included dance 
music. Meanwhile Edgerton sat down at 
the piano, and began a fascinating Spanish 
waltz. 

“Traitor,” whispered a fresh, young 
voice at his elbow, and he looked up into 
the winning eyes of Diana. 

“Hello!” he said. ‘How went the bat- 
tle?” 

“The cards?” 

a YVes.”’ 

“As usual, thank you.” 

“Oh! And how do they usually go with 
you, fair cousin?” 

“Well enough,” she said briefly. 

She stood leaning on the piano. 

“You play cleverly,” she observed. 

“Oh, yes—cleverly. There’s nothing 
else to anything I do.” 

“Isn’t that enough?” 

“Ts it, Diana?” 

“Enough as far as music is concerned,” 
she said impatiently. “Did you ever see a 
musical virtuoso whom a real man didn’t 
want to kick? And as for you,” she added, 
“you are a traitor. You said you would 
ask me to dance. Now, if you ask me, I 
won't!” 

Still playing, he continued to look up at 
her smilingly. ‘What do you really care 
about me, anyway?” he said. “I wish 
you’d tell me, Diana.” 

Honestly, or flippantly?” 

Honestly.” 

“Masks off, you mean?” 

“Yes—as far off as they’ll come.” 

“I care a lot about you.” 

“You say it too frankly,” he laughed. 
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“What I say, Isay. Did you find Chris- 
tine Rivett agreeable at dinner?” 

“‘She’s interesting.” 

“Is that all?’’ she said, evidently disap- 
pointed. 

“Well, she’s very fetching.” 

“That is far more serious.” 

“Indeed, it is. I’ve qualified as an aspir- 
ant for her hand and fortune already.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” she returned calmly. 
“That’s one reason her father decided to 
employ us.” 

She said it unsmiling, and after he had 
looked up at her once or twice he said, 

“Of course you are joking.” 

“Oh, yes; it’s one kind of a jest. Mean- 
while here comes a young person in black— 
doubtless mademoiselle. I’m not going to 
dance with you; don’t compose your fea- 
tures in that smug fashion. You’re a 
traitor, and I won’t. 

She turned on her heel and advanced 
leisurely toward Colonel Curmew, who im- 
mediately began to twirl his mustache and 
shoot his cuffs, when, without warning, she 
sheered off into the receptive arms of Jack 
Rivett, and was presently drifting across 
the room in a Viennese waltz. 

Others were dancing now; Edgerton 
went over and asked his hostess—an old 
New York custom now obsolete—who col- 
ored and smiled at him, explaining that she 
had renounced that art with the advent of 
rheumatism. So, after a while, he took out 
her daughter Christine—also an obsolete 
custom—who soon, however, had enough 
of him as a dancer, and took him into the 
conservatory. 

The others danced until supper-time; 
midnight found them separating on the 
stairs. Edgerton and Christine Rivett had 
rather a prolonged leave-taking; then they 
shook hands cordially in plain view of every- 
body. 

Diana, passing with Silvette, said a care- 
less good night to him. Silvette, retaining 
her sister’s arm, detained him for a moment 
in conversation; then they went away to- 
gether, Diana dismissing him with an inat- 
tentive nod. 

But as he was prepared for his pillow, a 
servant brought an envelope to his door 
and tucked it under the sill. 

Inside was a single line, 

“‘Good night, Jim.” 

The handwriting was now familiar to 
him. 


The next instalment of ‘‘ The Turning Point,’’ will appear in the February issue. 
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‘* Liberty and gold,’’ said Lapidowitz, the schnorrer, and little Moishe, one-day immigrant from 


Lithuania, believed. 


When he found it raining real money on the streets of the Ghetto, he was 


sure—so sure that before he woke up the schnorrer had spent thirty-nine dollars of his money. 
It was just one of those half-tragic, half-humorous experiences that go to make up the every- 
day life of New York’s great East Side, which Bruno Lessing knows so well how to picture 
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Illustrated by Sidney E. Dickinson 


T was wonderful how quietly the United 
States of America took the arrival of 
Moishe Gordonsky. No bells rang, 
no whistles blew, and nothing out of 

the ordinary happened; that is, nothing save 
the arrival of Moishe Gordonsky. He could 
not understand it. That so epoch-making 
an event should pass unnoticed seemed in- 
explicable to Moishe because, to him, this 
event meant the uprooting of the world, the 
changing of the entire solar system. Not 
that Moishe knew anything about either the 
world or the solar system; but nothing short 
of such an upheaval could adequately com- 
pare with his idea of the change in the ex- 
isting order of things. 

Moishe Gordonsky was eleven years old 
when he arrived. He came with his father 
and mother and Chaim Lapidowitz, the 
schnorrer, from a tiny town in Lithuania, 
beyond the horizon of which his imagination 
had never before strayed. And now, here 
he was in the land of liberty and gold, the 
world rosy before him, the dreary past for- 
ever removed from his life; and no one 
seemed to take the slightest account of it. 
Moishe was disappointed. 

Throughout the voyage Lapidowitz had 
regaled him with wonderful accounts of 
this new land. Lapidowitz himself had 
never traveled beyond the confines of his 
native village before, but he possessed a 
lively imagination and an amazing dis- 
regard for facts. 

“Tt is a land of liberty and gold!” he 
said, time and time again. ‘‘ You can find 
money everywhere—all you want. And 
you're free.”’ 

Strange to say, the idea of liberty ap- 
pealed to Moishe even more than the idea 
of boundless gold. He was too young to 
love money, but he had already suffered 
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from oppression. But now he was free! 
The dread monster of authority would op- 
press him no more. And gold was every- 
where, too, the schnorrer had said. 

A schnorrer, if you have never met one, 
is a member of a Jewish community who 
lives by his wits, never works if he can help 
it, knows every line of the Torah and Tal- 
mud that can possibly be used as an appeal 
for charity, eats, drinks, wears, and smokes 
anything that is given to him, and is usually 
quite amiable. During most of his life 
Lapidowitz had begged and borrowed with 
strict impartiality from all his co-religion- 
ists in his native town, but, for nearly a 
year now, he had rather favored Gordonsky. 
Gordonsky was good-hearted and gave 
gladly. He looked upon Lapidowitz asa 
cheerful good-for-nothing whom it was 
easier to feed than reform. And when, dur- 
ing the riots, it happened that the schnorrer 
appeared in Gordonsky’s store in time to 
save Mrs. Gordonsky and Moishe from the 
fury of the mob, Gordonsky was content to 
take care of Lapidowitz to the end of his 
days. But the pillage of his store almost 
ruined him. There was barely enough 
money left to pay passage for his family to 
New York and to support them for a month 
or two while he found employment. And 
when the schnorrer begged to be taken 
along Gordonsky could not refuse. 

At Castle Garden—this was before the 
day when immigrants began to land at 
Ellis Island—they were met by the Rabbi 
Zoline, head of the Lithuanian synagogue 
in New York to which most of Gordonsky’s 
fellow townsmen here belonged. He gath- 
ered together about forty prospective mem- 
bers of his congregation and helped them 
through the routine of governmental in- 
spection. 
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“Now,” said he, “the first thing you 
ought to do is to change all your Russian 
money for American money.” 

Lapidowitz, the schnorrer, drew a hand- 
ful of money from his pocket. 

“Where did you get that money?” cried 
Gordonsky in amazement. “I thought 
you didn’t have anything!”’ 

“I saved it,’ said the schnorrer sheep- 
ishly. “It was in case I got sick.” 

“And I kept giving you money, thinking 
you were poor! You’re a gonof (thief). 
How much have you?” 

“A hundred and fifty rubles,” said the 
schnorrer. The sum was equivalent to 
about seventy-six dollars. 

“Such a gonof!’’ said Gordonsky. 
could you be such a liar?” 

“T wanted to surprise you,” said Lapi- 
dowitz, quite crestfallen. ‘Maybe if there 
is a chance I go into business with you, and 
then we have capital. That is,” he added 
quickly, “if you put in as much.” 

“With a gonof I never go into partner- 
ship,” said Gordonsky. 

When all the immigrants had exchanged 
their money Rabbi Zoline formed them 
into a straggling procession and led them 
in the direction of the wilderness. of tene- 
ments on the East Side that was henceforth 
to be their home. Lapidowitz walked be- 
side the rabbi at the head of the procession, 
with Gordonsky close behind, grumbling 
at the schnorrer’s perfidy. 

The schnorrer, calmly indifferent to his 
benefactor’s reproaches, was entirely ab- 
sorbed in contemplating the Rabbi Zoline. 
The silk hat, the imposing frock coat, and 
the whole self-possessed bearing of the man 
fascinated the schnorrer. The gorgeous 
purple tie, the heavy, glittering watch- 
chain, and the gold-headed cane that he 
carried filled Lapidowitz with admiration. 
It was all in. such sharp contrast to the 
slinking, ill-clad figures he had been accus- 
tomed to see in his Lithuanian Ghetto that 
the rabbi symbolized to him the whole 
spirit of liberty and wealth of this new land. 

Moishe, with his eyes glued to the pave- 
ment, brought up the rear of the procession. 
He was looking for money. Suddenly he 
gave accry. A silver coin lay on the walk 
before him. The schnorrer had spoken the 
truth. Moishe eagerly seized the coin, but, 
even before he could pocket it, his eyes fell 
upon another and then another and an- 
other and another as though it had rained 
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money that day—silver money of all de- 
nominations until his pockets were nearly 
full. A shadow fell across his path, and he 
looked up. It was the schnorrer. 

“Your father sent me to find you,” he 
said. ‘You'll get lost if you fall behind 
like that.” 

“Look!” cried Moishe, eagerly display- 
ing a handful of the money. “I found all 
this in the street.” 

The schnorrer’s mouth opened wide. 
“My, but you are lucky!” said he. “I was so 
busy thinking of other things that I forgot 
all about the money. I guess I'll look, too.” 

Then, slowly, they walked together, the 
schnorrer even more eager than the boy. 
They found more money, and the schnorrer 
shouted with joy. 

“Tn a few days we'll be rich men, Moishe,” 
said he. ‘Then we’ll buy a horse and car- 
riage, and we’ll never have to work again.” 

Presently the schnorrer stooped and picked 
up a roll of bills. “Look, Moishe!” he 
cried. “Paper money, too! Only I don’t 
know how much it’s worth, I'll have te 
ask the rabbi.” 

And then, it seemed, the godsend ceased. 
Search as they might, they could not find 
another cent. Block after block they 
walked, very slowly, and they were sure 
they had not overlooked a single square 
inch of the sidewalk. But their luck, for 
the day, was at an end. A policeman, who 
had been observing the two for several min- 
utes, approached them. 

““What’s the trouble?” he asked. “Did 
you lose anything?”’ 

They did not understanda word he said, but 
Moishe eagerly explained that they were look- 
ing formoney. The policeman shook his head. 

“T guess the East Side is the place you’re 
looking for,” he said. Then Moishe sud- 
denly became aware that his parents and 
the rabbi and the rest of their party were 
no longer in sight. 

“Let us hurry,” he said, “or we'll get lost.” 

They walked as rapidly as they could, 
even ran at times, but when they reached 
Grand Street they realized that the others 
must have turned off into some side street, 
for they were nowhere to be seen. The 
policeman at the corner of Grand Street 
and Broadway, however, was accustomed 
to directing newly arrived immigrants. 
They came by his post nearly every day, 
and he even knew a few words of Yiddish. 

“Straight ahead,” he said, pointing down 
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Grand Street. “Keep straight ahead, and 
you'll get home.” 

They followed his direction, and in a 
little while they found themselves in a 
neighborhood ablaze with lights and with 
signs bearing Hebrew characters on every 
side. And here, too, were so many of their 
countrymen, with unmistakable beards and 
ringlets and garments, that they both felt 
quite at home. But of their party there 
was no sign. In front of a clothing-store 
the schnorrer suddenly stopped. 

““Moishe,”’ he said, in a hoarse whisper, 
“T have a great idea. It will be some time 
before we find your papa and mama. Let’s 
go in here and spend some of the money we 
found. Let’s each get a nice American suit 
of clothes, and then they’ll all be surprised 
when they see us.” 

Moishe laughed merrily at the idea. 
“They won’t even know us when they see 
us,” he said. ‘“‘We’ll pretend we’re Amer- 
icans at first.” 

The proprietor of the store was one of 
the chosen people, and the schnorrer had 
little difficulty in making himself understood. 

“You look like an honest man,” said 
Lapidowitz. ‘We have just arrived to-day 
and do not know the right styles. I trust 
you to give us only the very best clothes 
that are worn here.” 

““My customers,” said the proprietor, 
with an air of injured pride, ‘‘are the best 
people in New York.”’ 

The outfitting of Moishe and the schnor- 
rer did not take long. In less than fifteen 
minutes they were transformed into differ- 
ent beings. Instead of looking like newly 
arrived immigrants they looked as if they 
had lived in Hester Street all their lives. 
The clothier then took them to a friend of 
his who kept a hat-store across the street, 
where the schnorrer purchased a silk hat, 
while Moishe became the possessor of a 
wonderful derby that came down to his 
ears. Then, each with a bundle containing 
his old clothes under his arm, they set forth 
to find their party. As they walked down 
the street, the schnorrer, with his silk hat 
tilted rakishly to one side, tried to imitate, 
as Closely as he could, the walk and manner 
of the rabbi. At every store window that 
was dark enough to serve the purpose of a 
mirror he paused to survey himself, and 
the view filled him with great satisfaction. 
As he came to a stop before one of these 
windows near a corner Moishe, walking a 
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few feet ahead, thought he saw the rabbi 
and his party moving down a side street, 
As swiftly as his legs could carry him he ran 
after them, only to find that it was another 
rabbi—or a man who looked exactly likea 
rabbi ya wedding party. Heretraced 
his steps, looked around him in bewilderment, 
and after running hither and thither fora 
few minutes realized that he had lost his com- 
panion. And then a great fear took hold of 
him. All thought of liberty and of gold van- 
ished from his mind, and he was only a little 
boy who wanted his father and his mother, 
Slowly a couple of tears rolled down his 
cheeks, followed by more until, losing all his 
dignity, he began to cry outright. 

When a boy with a new derby hat and 
a bundle under his arm stands still and 
cries on the East Side, even to this day, a 
crowd quickly gathers. Moishe was soon 
surrounded by an inquiring group to whom, 
between sobs, he told his story, and when a 
policeman arrived there were a dozen to 
translate his tale of woe. 

““He’s losted! He’s a greenhorn! He 
don’t know where he lives!”’ they cried. 

The policeman patted Moishe on the 
head and with a cheerful smile beckoned 
him to accompany him. 

“Don’t be scared,” the crowd cried, 
“‘He’ll take you to headquarters. They'll 
send out an alarm. You'll find your folks 
all right.” 

At the station house the sergeant who 
sat at the desk spoke Yiddish. 

“Just hang round here a little while,” 
he said to the boy. “Your folks will prob- 
ably be here looking for you. If they don’t - 
come I’ll send you to headquarters. Don’t 
be afraid. We’ll take good care of you.” 

Moishe was no longer afraid and, in a 
little while, was roaming all over the station 
house. He saw a great many policemen in 
uniform sitting in one of the rooms, and at 
the foot of a flight of stairs he saw a row of 
cells. Why, the schnorrer was wrong! It 
was a country of gold, but the people 
weren’t entirely free—they had men in uni- 
form over them just as in Russia. 

Moishe proudly showed the sergeant the 
money he had found. 

“In the street?” cried the sergeant. 
“Holy smoke, but you’re a lucky kid! 
Let’s see it. Sure enough, it’s real money. 
I ought to keep it till the owner shows up, 
but I guess it’s safe with you. Finding 
money in the street! Well, I’ ‘Il be hanged!” 
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The sergeant continued to roar with laughter. The rabbi laid his hand on Gordonsky’s shoulder. “I'm afraid,” he 
said gently, “your son and his friend picked up the money that dropped out of your pocket 
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At that moment the door opened and in 
burst the Rabbi Zoline with Gordonsky at 
his heels. ‘‘A little boy got lost,” began 
the rabbi excitedly, when the sergeant in- 
terrupted him by pointing to Moishe. The 
rabbi was about to deny that this was the 
lad they were looking for when Moishe, 
recognizing his father, flew into his arms. 
But even Gordonsky had some doubts. 

“Ts it my Moishe?” he cried. ‘Where 
did you get all those fine clothes?” 

“T found money in the street,” said 
Moishe. ‘Look! Nearly a whole pocket- 
ful! And Mr. Lapidowitz found a lot, too. 
He found paper money.” 

“Where is Lapidowitz?” asked his father. 

“T don’t know. We got separated some- 
where.” 

“Well,” remarked his father, “I guess 
he is able to look after himself. He’s a 
very smart man, and if I don’t ever see him 
again I won’t cry about it. You’d better 
let me keep your money with mine, Moishe, 
because you might lose it.” 

He thrust his hand into his pocket to 
take out his own money, paused, turned 
pale, and beads of perspiration stood upon 
his forehead. He clutched the rabbi’s arm. 

““My money’s gone!” he cried. “I’ve 
been robbed.” 

“Where did you keep it? Are you sure 
you didn’t put it in your satchel?” the 
rabbi asked. 

“Never would I carry money in a bag. 
Look! In this pocket I put it. Didn’t you 
see me do it, Moishe?” 

He pulled his pocket inside out. The 
sergeant, leaning over his desk, pointed 
to it. 

“Man alive!” he exclaimed, “‘you’ve got 
a hole in your pocket big enough for a 
house to fall through. And—well, I'll be 
jinked! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ho! Ho! Ho!” 

They all stared at him in amazement, and 
then, slowly, a smile crept into the rabbi’s 
face. ‘Where did you find this money, 
Moishe?”’ he asked. 

“In the street when I was walking away 
from the place where we got off the ship.” 

The sergeant continued to roar with 
laughter. The rabbi laid his hand on Gor- 
donsky’s shoulder. 

“T’m afraid,” he said gently, “your son 
and his friend picked up the money that 
dropped out of your pocket.” 

“And the kid thought he was finding 
money in the street! Ho! Ho! Ho!” cried 
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the sergeant. Then, seeing that no one 
joined in his laughter and perceiving a tear 
trickle down Moishe’s cheek as the dis- 
illusioning situation dawned on him, the 
sergeant became grave. “Cheer up!” he 
said. ‘‘ You’ve got some of the money back, 
and maybe you'll get all the rest.’ 

“The schnorrer!” cried Gordonsky. 
“Where is he? I must find him!” 

He started for the door, but the rabbi re- 
strained him. 

“Wait a minute! You can’t find a man in 
New York like that. Leave it to the police.” 

The sergeant summoned a detective and 
explained the situation to him. “You go 
along with these people and see if you can’t 
find the other chap,” he said. 

As they left the station house the ser- 
geant thrust something into Moishe’s hand. 
“Put that in your pocket and don’t look at 
it till you get home,” said he. 

In Grand Street they were fortunate 
enough to come upon the schnorrer’s trail 
without much loss of time. A Yiddish 
push-cart vendor recognized the descrip- 
tion at once. 

“Dot’s him,” he said eagerly. ‘A sty- 
lisher greenhorn. He says dot he vos vit a 
liddle boy vot got losted und vants to know 
vot he should do. Unt I told him der police- 
mens take always der losted childers to der 
station house unt keeps dem till der owners 
comes. So he says, ‘ Vell,’ he says, ‘den dere 
iss no hurry. I am losted, too,’ he says, 
‘but I find myself unt der boy ven I gets 
finished vit my bizness,’ he says. ‘Vare,’ 
he says, ‘should I go to buy me a necktie— 
a big, fine vun?’ I told him vare iss Rosen- 
stein’s store, unt maybe he iss dere now!” 

Gordonsky groaned. “The gonof!” he 
muttered. “Not only a new suit but a 
necktie he must buy out of my money! 
Come,” he said to the rabbi, “it is better 
we hurry before he spends it all!” 

They hastened to Rosenstein’s store. 
Yes, the schnorrer had been there. 

“A purple necktie he bought—ah, yes— 
chust like der chentleman hass got on,” 
said Mr. Rosenstein, pointing to the rabbi’s 
necktie. “Unt he wrote on a paper vot it 
cost.” 

“Did he say where he was going?” asked 
the detective. 

“No. He ask me vare could he buy a 
nice vatch-chain, unt I said Levine’s on 
Essex Street iss cheap unt reliable, but I 
don’t know if he hass go dere!” : 
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“A watch-chain!” groaned Gordonsky 
when this was translated to him. ‘‘The 
gonof! Theliar! He will buy a house yet!” 

Yes! He had been at Levine’s! He had 
bought the heaviest, flashiest, imitation 
gold chain in the store. 

“Ask him how much it cost,” said Gor- 
donsky. “Two dollars? Four rubles? 
Ach Gott!’ I kill him when I get him.” 

“Der chentleman,” explained Mr. Le- 
vine, ‘wrote down der price on paper.” 

They found even further trace of the 
schnorrer. They learned in the course of 
fifteen minutes’ investigation that he had 
bought himself a gold-headed cane, a red 
silk handkerchief, and a pair of shoes. And 
then he seemed to have dropped out of 
existence. 

“T guess we can’t do any more to-night,” 
said the detective. ‘“You’d better come 
back to the station with me and give a good 
description of the chap. We'll send out an 
alarm for him, and I guess we’ll find him 
easily.” 

They took Moishe home to his mother 
first and then returned to the station house. 
When they entered the station Gordonsky 
beheld his friend Lapidowitz, in glorious 
array, with a huge bundle under his arm, 
standing before the sergeant’s desk, pro- 
testing volubly against his arrest. 

“Gonof!” cried Gordonsky, springing 
forward. “Give me my money!” 

“There he is!” cried the schnorrer eag- 
erly. “He is my friend. Tell him, Gor- 
donsky, how I got lost!” 

“Gonof —” began Gordonsky, but Lapi- 
dowitz was too excited to hear him. 

“Could it be vorse in Russia?” he cried. 
“Comes a policeman and asks what have | 
gotin my bundle. And I say clothes. And 
where did I get my new things? And I say 
I buy them. And where did I get the 
money? On the street I find it like every- 
one else, I say. And where do I live? I 
don’t know, I say. And then, just for noth- 
ing, here I am in prison. Tell him, Gordon- 
sky! Tell him, Mr. Rabbi! I ain’t a liar.” 

“My money! Where is my money?” 
cried Gordonsky. 

“Your money?” 
“How do I know?” 

“Listen!” said the rabbi. He began to 
explain the situation to Lapidowitz. The 
schnorrer did not seem to understand at 
frst, and the rabbi began all over again. 
Then, slowly, the schnorrer’s face turned 
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very red. He understood. He took from 
his pocket what was left of the money he 
had found and, without a word, handed it 
to Gordonsky, who quickly counted it. 

“Nearly fifty dollars are missing,” said 
he. 

“How much of the money did you 
spend?” asked the rabbi. The schnorrer 
drew from his pocket a slip of paper. 

“Thirty-nine dollars,” he said, addressing 
the sergeant as if to seek protection. The 
rabbi grinned. He knew the schnorrer 
type, well. 

“Has he any money?” 
Gordonsky. 

“Sure he has. The gonof! Don’t you 
remember he changed a hundred and fifty 
rubles?” 

“That’s so! Well, Mr. Lapidowitz, I’m 
afraid you will have to give Mr. Gordonsky 
the money you spent.” 

The schnorrer gazed appealingly at the 
sergeant. ‘‘ Yes,” said the sergeant. ‘‘ That’s 
the law here.” 

Without a word Lapidowitz drew out his 
store of American money and counted out 
thirty-nine dollars, which he handed to Gor- 
donsky. ‘Can I go now?” he asked the 
sergeant. 

“Sure. You aren’t arrested. The police- 
man just thought you were a suspicious 
character. But you’re all right.” 

As they passed through the doorway the 
schnorrer turned to the sergeant. ‘In 
Russia they don’t rob prisoners,” he said. 

“Cheer up,” said the rabbi, as they 
walked homeward. ‘“ You have fine clothes, 
and Mr. Gordonsky has a fine room ready 
for you. There’s nothing to worry so much 
about. You'll soon be earning money.” 

“T feel sick,’”’ said the schnorrer. 

Gordonsky chuckled. ‘That’s what you 
saved your money for, didn’t you? In case 
of sickness?” 

But there was no spirit of retort in Lapi- 
dowitz. When they reached the little 
apartment in the tenement that was thence- 
forth to be their home, they found Moishe, 
still up, waiting for them. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you found Mr. Lapi- 
dowitz!” he cried. ‘Look, papa, what the 
policeman gave me.”” He showed his father 
a bright half-dollar. “There isn’t any 
money in the streets, and maybe you ain’t 
free,” he said, “but they’re nice people.” 

“Fine people,” said his father with a 
grin. ‘Hey, Lapidowitz?” 


he whispered to 
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By Rear-Admiral 
Winfield Scott Schley 


Epitor’s Note.—There is nothing more vitally interest. 
ing in our history than the self-told stories of the experiences 
and achievements of our illustrious fighting men. In this in- 
stalment of his story of nearly half a century of stirring service 
in our navy, Admiral Schley tells of his early days as a cadet at 
Annapolis, his first assignment to sea duty as a midshipman, his 
entrance into the great struggle for the Union which had con- 
vulsed the continent, and his first baptism of fire off Mobile. 


O-DAY, my head and heart are full of the 
memorable incidents and events that were to 
me, at the time I entered. the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, the glorious unknown. What 
youth has failed to measure out, in his im- 

agination, the giant strides. with which 

he confidently expects to outstrip 

the deeds of men grown old in 

trying? Youth has a magicassur- 

ance of its own which no rea- 

son can disturb. The time 

had come when I could act- 

ually look back upon the 

boy I was, and bid him 

an affectionate  fare- 

well. I had left him 

among the hills of 

western Maryland 

willingly, but I 

missed him. It 

was hard to say 

good-by to him. 

The poor little 

chap seemed a 

trifle immature 

and irresponsible 

to me, as I stood 

erect and perhaps 

a little self-im- 

portant in the uni- 

form of a United 

States acting mid- 

} shipman. The 
; glory of brass but- 
F tons could not 


, . ke the place of 
Admiral Schley's favorite photograph—one of the last taken of the Admiral in “ ‘ are all - its 
the uniform of the United States Navy, in which he served om 


with distinction for forty-five years tender associa- 
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tions, and my first month at the Academy 
was one of intense homesickness. But ahead 
of me was the goal which soon absorbed my 
thought and time, in a determination to do 
my very best to reach it. 


EARLY TRAINING FOR SERVICE 


The faculty of the Academy was composed 
of a most competent and excellent corps 
of instructors. While it was true that they 
expected and required the student to reach, 
by his own reasoning, the mastery of every 
task set, and judged him wholly by what he 
had demonstrated before the class, they 
were in the main kindly disposed and always 
chivalric toward the student. But little 
help was ever vouchsafed to any, the theory 
being that we must work out for ourselves 
the problems then before us, as we should 
be obliged to do when thrown upon our 
own resources in the service. 

This excellent system of compelling us 
to establish our course, to navigate our- 
selves intelligently, in the midst of our 
first exploring tour over an unknown sea, 
was not limited to the class-room. There 
was an unwritten code of chivalry and hon- 
or ingeniously inspired among us, by example 
in our relations with our teachers, and by 
our observation of them.. Doubtless the 
ideals of practical life are more or less con- 
sidered in the educational training of young 
men to-day, especially in the military and 
naval academies, but the pressure of modern 
theories, and the greater speed of living, has 
swept away many of the charming, sound, 
and delightful ideals of fifty years ago. 

During my entire four years as a student 
at the Naval Academy, there was only one 
instance where this high standard of honor 
among us was broken, and the effect brought 
serious results to the offender. One of 
the students had appropriated some prop- 
erty from another, and when accused had 
the bad grace to deny the charge. This led 
to a formal request from us that he resign 
from the Academy, as we could not continue 
to associate with one who had so far failed 
to observe its honorable traditions, essential 
to the life we had all been selected to pursue. 
This appeal was ignored by the foolish 
young student, which compelled us to put 
him in Coventry. Even this treatment was 
ineffective, so a sterner course toward the 
delinquent was resolved upon. It was de- 
cided to treat him to a coat of tar and feath- 
ers, which was splendidly accomplished 
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by some ten or a dozen strong young men of 
the Academy. 

This course of action, of course, aroused 
a storm of excitement among the officers, 
who strove alternately, but unavailingly, 
to discover the ringleaders in the affair. The 
several classes met and decided that as the 
entire body of students sympathized with 
those who had punished the offender, 
all were equally culpable, and therefore 
could give no testimony without incrimi- 
nating themselves. In the end, it resulted in 
a court of inquiry ordered by the Honor- 
able Isaac Toucey, secretary of the navy. 
Its first meeting was abortive from the fact 
that all the witnesses called before it de- 
clined to testify, on the common-law ground 
that they would incriminate themselves by 
so doing. This plea was not accepted by 
the secretary of the navy, who ordered the 
court to reassemble at the Academy. 


A CASE OF TAR AND FEATHERS 


One of the members of this court of in- 
quiry was Commodore Cadwalader Ring- 
gold, a sort of brevet uncle of mine. His 
sister had married my uncle. Knowing me 
better than the others, he came to see me 
the afternoon before the court reassembled, 
to say that the Department had determined 
to discover those actually guilty of this out- 
rage upon a fellow member of the Academy, 
and to that end they had brought with 
them dismissals signed by the secretary of 
the navy, with only the names omitted of 
those who refused to testify, and when these 
blanks were filled in by the court of inquiry, 
at their discretion, the dismissals would 
be complete. 

This put an entirely new face upon the 
affair, and was more serious in its conse- 
quences than any of the students had con- 
sidered possible. This information was 
communicated to the class exactly as Com- 
modore Ringgold had imparted it to me. 
Before any action, or suggestion, could be 
made, some eight or ten manly young men 
stepped forward and said: 

“‘Fellows, we are the guilty ones. 
will take the punishment.” 

They did. The following morning all who 
had punished the victim appeared before 
the court of inquiry, and told the whole 
truth about the matter. A number of them 
were dismissed, as was also the young man 
who had been the cause of the trouble. 
Thus the Department “took the wind out 


We 
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of our sails,” and the lesson impressed was 
never forgotten. 

I have often heard it suggested that 
the life of a cadet at the Naval Academy 
is more or less luxurious. Nothing can be 
more untrue than this impression. My 
life at the Academy was Spartan in its 
simplicity, as were the lives of my class- 
mates. My room was plainly furnished, 
with two iron bedsteads, two wooden chairs, 
a table, and a bare wooden floor. I made my 
own bed and swept my room. At mess we 
were supplied with plain but substantial 
rations. Doubtless it was just the diet for 
growing youngsters, for I myself grew in 
body and in health upon it, noticeably. 
There were no social differences between 
the students. It made no difference what 
the financial condition of anyone’s parents 
might be. All were treated alike. We were 
allowed the magnificent sum of one dollar 
a month for pocket-money, provided we 
had not received twenty demerits for that 
month. If we had, then our Saturday 
afternoon liberty was stopped, and we 
were given extra duty with the musket. 

My first summer as a cadet was spent 
in a practice cruise, on the old sloop-of- 
war Preble, to the Western Islands. We 
returned from that cruise just in time to 
take up the academic work of the second 
year, which passed without other incident 
than hard work and strict discipline. The 
following summer I spent at home. It 
was all too short. I had not been there for 
nearly two years, and the rules of the Acad- 
emy provided for no more vacations; so I 
could not look forward to some certain time 
and say, “I will be home then.” I did not 
know that the nation would be at war 
when I returned to that border town. 


MY LAST PRACTICE CRUISE 


In June, 1859, the last practice cruise 
was made in the old sloop-of-war Plymouth, 
under command of Thomas T. Craven, 
one of the splendid sailors of the navy. This 
was a longer cruise, and included the ports 
of Plymouth, England; then Brest, France; 
and Cadiz, Spain; and lastly to Madeira, 
that most beautiful isle of the sea. Although 
by this time I had become more practical, 
this was a cruise full of wonder to me. It 
gave me a larger view of the world, a sur- 
face picture of my boyish fancy. It also 
gave me my first understanding of the sea, 
for we were away a much longer time than 
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before, in longer conflict with that element 
where there is always a contest with nature, 
with the enemy that tests the endurance and 
resourcefulness of every seaman sooner or 
later. 

I returned at the end of the cruise bronzed 
up and full of health, well equipped for 
the last academic year, which passed more 
rapidly than any of the others, as it brought 
us nearer and nearer to the goal we were 
all trying to reach. But of nearly one hun- 
dred who had entered the competition for 
graduation honors, there were only twenty- 
five who stood all the tests and were ad- 
mitted.into the fellowship of the navy. 


I GET MY FIRST SEA-ORDERS 


There was now great curiosity among us 
as to which station we should be ordered to, 
but we were not kept long in doubt. My 
orders assigned me to the steam-frigate 
Niagara, the most beautiful as well as 
one of the largest ships then afloat, which 
was fitting out at New York for a cruise to 
Japan, to carry home an embassy of dis- 
tinguished Japanese gentlemen who had 
been visiting our country the half-year 
before, in evidence of the good-will and 
appreciation of Japan toward the United 
States, for our kindly interest manifested 
by Commodore Perry’s recent expedition 
to Japan. 

My orders, as well as my warrant as a 
midshipman in the navy, were dated June 
15, 1860, and bore the signature of Isaac 
Toucey, then secretary of the navy. For 
the better understanding of the laymen-of 
to-day, I will explain that the difference be- 
tween the warrant and the commissioh lay 
in the fact that the warrant was given by the 
President, while the commission, also given 
by the President, was confirmed by the 
Senate of the United States. I had both 
my diploma and midshipman’s warrant, 
so I was prepared for my new career at sea. 

On the 19th of June, 1860, I reported for 
duty to Captain William W. McKean, com- 
manding the Niagara. A few days later 
the Japanese embassy came aboard, and on 
the 29th of June the Niagara weighed 
anchor to begin her long cruise outward 
around the Cape of Good Hope. The Cape 
Verde Islands were to be our first stop 
for coal, for the Niagara was an auxiliary 
steam-vessel; that is to say, she was a full- 
powered sailing-vessel with only auxiliary 
steam-power. 
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As we approached the entrance of the 
harbor of Porte Grande in St. Vincent Is- 
land, there was some wonder and pleasure 
among us, as we saw, as if deliberately 
carved by nature in the rock formation 
on its south side, an excellent profile of 
George Washington. Nearly forty years 
later, in 1898, 
when block- 
ading Santi- Bre 
ago de Cuba, veep Shee 
the memory sila 
of this singu- 
lar incident 
came back to 
me. It was 
here that Ad- 
miral Cervera 
had planned 
to assemble 
the squadron 
he was com- 
manding 
against us, 
and I won- 
dered, if he 
should have 
seen the head- 
land as we 
did, whether 
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he would regard it as 
an omen of uncom- 
fortable signifi- 
cance to him. 
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Isaac Toucey. secre- 
tary of the navy 
under Buchanan, 
when Schley 

entered the 
service 

the voyage 
was made 
under sail, 
but after 
crossing the 
Gulf of Gui- 
nea, and pass- 
ing to the 
south, the 
Niagara used 
her auxiliary 
steam - power 
to St. Paul de 
Loando, the 
capital of 
Portuguese 
South Africa. 
Here was es- 
tablished the 
headquarters 
of a squadron 
maintained 


| by our gov- 
_s ernment for 
Facsimile of Admiral Schley’s certificate of the suppres- 
graduation. It is signed by the faculty sion of the 
of the Naval Academy African slave 
trade. When 
the Niagara visited that port, in 1860, the African 
squadron was commanded by Flag-officer Inman. 
His flag was hoisted on the old Constellation 
of 1812 fame. 
"rere, As the Niagara’s stay here was to be 
about ten days, advantage was taken 
of this delay to have our clothes 
washed, after a month at sea. The facilities 
of this port for a very necessary operation of this 
kind were limited, but our needs were very great. 
It may be inferred that out of the abundance sent 
ashore from our ship, many a covetously inclined 
washerlady saw the opportunity of her life to 


Commodore 

Ringgold, one of 

the officers who 

inquired into the hazing of a 

student at the Academy. Schley, 

with others, was threatened with expulsion if 
he did not tell what he knew about the affair 
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secure an outfit for her lazy lord. The re- 
sult was disastrous to the midshipmen, but 
we had our overcoats left, which was fortu- 
nate, as we rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope and crossed the Indian Ocean in the 
midst of the Southern winter. 


OUR MISSION IN THE FAR EAST 


The last days of October found us enter- 
ing upon the final lap of our voyage, and 
during the first watch (8 P. M. to midnight) 
of November 8th, we entered Yeddo Bay. 
The Japanese fearing that lighthouses would 
attract foreigners to their land—which 
was exactly what they didn’t want in that 
day—there were no ordinary aids to navi- 
gation along this coast. For lack of these 
the Viagara grounded on the left side of the 
passageway. With the rising tide, however, 
she was safely backed off to an anchorage in 
ten fathoms of water until daylight, and 
then proceeded to Yokohama. After Lieu- 
tenant Guest had corimunicated with the 
authorities on shore, the following day, 
the Niagara took up an anchorage near the 
forts commanding the approach to Yeddo, 
where in a few hours the embassy was dis- 
embarked in one of the barges of state. 

The visit of the officers and crew of the 
Niagara was the occasion of a great honor 
paid to them by the Japanese government. 
It was the first time any of the white race 
had been allowed to live within the walls 
of their capital. Many of the inhabitants 
had never seen a white face before, and yet 
I do not recall an instance of rudeness or 
incivility toward any of us who were enter- 
tained there for over two weeks. We were 
the guests of the nation, as the embassy 
had been in our country, and nothing was 
omitted by the authorities to make our 
visit pleasant. Japan, figuratively speaking, 
was just beginning to wake from her long 
dream of seclusion. Her progress dates 
from this time. Her strides since then have 
been those of a giant refreshed from a long 
sleep, but awakening to the potentialities 
of a new life. 

Our pleasant visit, full of excitement and 
entertainment, at last came to an end, and 
with mingled feelings of anxiety we began 
our long trip home. When we left for Japan 
the nomination of Abraham Lincoln for 
President had created an ominous political 
sensation all over the country, and this 
fact had been an undercurrent of fear 
among us during the voyage out. Our lit- 
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tle world on the Niagara, though alienated 
so long from the political affairs of our own 
government, was none the less a small pop- 
ulation of fixed American ideals. We were 
from many states, North and South, and 
our hearts were heavy with the portent 
of political conditions that we had vaguely 
foreseert when we sailed away. It is a sig- 
nificant characteristic of men in active 
service to weigh the chances of war at every 
shift of national sentiment. There was no 
premonition in our minds, however, of the 
fearful shock that awaited us on our return. 

Few vessels were fallen in with, and none 
from our country bearing our flag. This 
was a little ominous, but as the Niagara’s 
course was a little to the eastward of ships 
bound around either the Cape of Good 
Hope or Cape Horn, this explained to most 
of us the reason why we didn’t meet them. 
So that when, upon our arrival at Boston, 
the bluff and blunt pilot informed us as he 
came aboard that ‘‘the country was all 
busted to hell,” it was a thunderbolt out 
of a clear sky. It sent a thrill of sorrow 
into every soul on board. Our worst fears 
had come to pass. The fact confronted us 
that no way of reconciliation had been 
reached, and that there was no resource left 
but the sword, with all the misery that it 
would entail. It was a crushing disappoint- 
ment for our hopes so long cherished. To 
none was it more grievous than to those of 
us who lived in the border states. 


FIRST ECHOES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


On the way to our anchorage every scrap 
of news was gleaned from the papers brought 
on board by the pilot. It was most dis- 
tressing, and was far beyond anything 
we had supposed possible. Forts in the 
South had been shelled; navy-yards had been 
seized and burned; troops from the North 
had been fired on; railway bridges had been 
burned; telegraph lines had been destroyed; 
and seventy-five thousand volunteers had 
been called out under the President’s 
proclamation. , 

In Boston, our arrival had been antici- 
pated with all the excitement of the war 
times. The city was a veritable caldron of 
frenzied excitement over rumors that the 
Niagara was to be seized and carried to 
some Southern port by the disaffected offi- 
cers on board. It had been urged that 
the passage should be blocked after our 
arrival, so as to prevent our escape. No 
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one seemed to have considered for 
a moment what the fate of Bos- 
ton might have been in that 
event, with the entire 
city under the guns 
of one of the most 
powerfully armed 
war-vessels of her 
day. 

The Boston Navy- 
Yard was then com- 
manded by that in- 
trepid old sailor, Com- 
modore William L. 
Hudson, who had ac- 
companied Wilkes to 
theantarcticcontinent 
in the old Peacock in 
1838, and had com- 
manded the Niagara in 1858 when she laid 
the western end of the first Atlantic 
cable. Whether upon his own initiative, 
or in accordance with instructions from the 
Navy Department, the commodore sent 
off directions to our captain to require a 
new oath of loyalty to the government from 
the officers and men on the Niagara. 
The tension which these instructions created 
among us will probably never be forgotten 
by any of the officers of the Niagara. 

My home was in the slave-holding state 
of Maryland, where the institution of 


Commodore William L. Hudson, who commanded 
the “ Niagara“ when she laid the 
first Atlantic cable 


Atlantic cable. August, 1858. The “Ni- 
first vessel on which Admiral Schley 
it from mid-ocean 


slavery had existed for centuries, 
and where sympathy for the South 
was sincere and earnest. Large 
numbers of her people 
believed in the extreme 
views then entertained 
in many of the states, 
North and South, 
upon the question of 
the sovereign right 
of the states to 
regulate their in- 
ternal matters. I 
was in my twenty- 
first year, face to 
face with the fact 
that I was at the 
parting of the ways 
in mylife. It is dif- 
ficult at this distance from that important 
moment to describe in full the feeling of the 
impulse of the decision I reached. I do 
remember, however, that I decided what I 
should do because of my love and reverence 
for the old flag. All that it meant to my 
forefathers it then meant to me, and I took 
anew the oath of allegiance to the Union. 
Under the old flag I was to stand, from then 
on for all time. 

Several of the officers, who afterward 
distinguished themselves in the service of 
the Confederacy, and many of the men, 
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The “Water Witch,” one of the Gulf blockading fleet. It was while helping this 
vessel to destroy a blockade-runner off Mobile, December 26, 1861, 
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refused to renew 
their oaths of 
allegiance tothe 
old flag. These 
were all of un- 
questioned in- 
tegrity and 
honor. Their 
choice then was 
of the heart, and 
their mistake 
only. the natural 
results of su- 
preme alle- 
giance_ to 
their states, 
which they 
considered’su- 
perior to their 
allegiance to 
They all left the 
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the general government. 
ship at Boston. 

After a day or two spent in Boston har- 
bor, the Niagara was ordered to New York 
to take on coal, provisions, and ammuni- 
tion, and then to proceed to Charleston, 
South Carolina, to blockade that port. 
The Niagara reached the offing at Charles- 
ton, May 11, 1861, and immediately estab- 
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lished the blockade of that port as pro- 


claimed by the President. Her main duty 
for the first few days was to board vessels, 
inward.or outward bound, to inform them 
that the port was blockaded according to 
the usages of international law, and to 
endorse that fact upon their ship’s papers. 
The method of establishing this blockade 
consisted of serving a warning to suspected 
ships that any attempt to enter Charleston 
harbor would involve their capture asa prize. 

The offing was filled with ships bound 
to and from the port, which in that day was 
the principal cotton-market of the South. 
If bound in, the vessel was notified of the 
blockade and warned off. If, after being 
so warned, a vessel persisted in attempting 
to enter the port, a shot was fired across 
her bows. One ship which I particularly 
remember, because it became my duty to 
board her, was the General Parkhill from 
somewhere in Great Britain, bound in to 
Charleston. She was informed of the block- 
ade and warned off. Her master, a deter- 
mined fellow from my own state, chafed 
a good deal under the situation, and at- 
tempted to run into port while the Niagara 
was well to the south of the harbor entrance, 
overhauling a vessel approaching from that 
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direction. 


A shot across his bows reminded Parkhill had been tampered with. Obser- 


him that his movements were observed. vations taken the next morning placed 


As he did not heed this a second shot 
was fired over the vessel. Still he 
went on with a signal to the port 
flying. Being thus challenged, 
the Viagara steamed back, cut 
the vessel off from the port, 
and captured her asa prize. 

I was detailed to take 
charge of the Parkhill 
and to proceed with 
her to Philadelphia. 
Before I took 
charge, a careful 
inspection of 
the vessel for 
arms or other 
implements 
was made 
by one 
of our 
offi- 
cers. 
This 
was re- 
peated by 
myself, per- 
haps more care- 
fully, since I was 
to have charge of 
her on the trip to 
Philadelphia, with 
a prize crew of 
twelve men, all 
armed with cut- 
lasses and pistols. 
I was supplied with 
charts and navigation 
instruments from the 
Niagara, but the chro- 
nometer on board the w 5 gs.ty 
Parkhill, it being appar- when a stu- 
ently in good order, dent st the 
with smallerror and rate, cae 
was supposed to be sufficient. I 
took nothing for granted, however, 
but made a comparison with those 
of the Niagara. I had no way to 
fix the rate, and in making calcu- 
lations had to accept the error given 
me by the master of the Parkhill. 
My first sight, on the afternoon of 
leaving Charleston, placed the ship 
somewhere in the mountains of 
South Carolina. This convinced 
me that the chronometer of the 


the ship in the same extraordinary 
plight, therefore I decided to 
use only the latitude and the 
lead. I knew, if every- 
thing else was wrong, 
that the lead made 
no mistake. 
Before 
squaring 
away 
for 
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Philadelphia, I confined the master and the 
first mate of the Parkhill in irons in their 
quarters. 
convincing assurances of his loyalty to the 
flag that I merely excused him from duty, 
requiring him to remain abaft the mainmast. 
The prize crew, always armed, was stationed 
on deck,'and the ship’s company, about 
whom I knew nothing, were stationed aloft, 
and required to work the sails. I never left 
the deck day or night, taking my meals 
and sleeping there throughout the passage 
to Philadelphia. Needless to say, my sword 
and pistol were always at my side, ready in 
case of any attempt to recapture the vessel. 
The officers and crew of the Parkhill had 
been warned that any attempt to such an end 
on their part would result in a few funerals 
at which there would be no mourners. 


MY FIRST AND LAST PRIZE MONEY 


The weather remained fine until we ap- 
proached the mouth of the Delaware Bay. 
The evening before, excellent cross bearings 
of Fenwick’s Island lighthouse had fixed the 
Parkhill’s position so accurately that there 
was no difficulty in shaping a course in the 
thick weather which came next day to clear 
all danger about the entrance to that estu- 
ary. After securing a tow, the Parkhill 
was soon anchored off the old navy-yard 
at Philadelphia. My report of the circum- 
stances of her capture, with her delivery 
to the United States marshal, ended my 
responsibility and duty in the matter. She 
was the first square-rigged vessel captured 
in the Civil War, and was among the first 
prizes brought into court for adjudication. 

Such a long interval had elapsed since 
there had been any necessity for the employ- 
ment of prize courts in our country that 
there was considerable delay in settling upon 
a method of procedure to be taken, and to 
decide the law under which indictment 
was to lie, if the court, after the evidence 
was all in, concluded to indict the ship. 
She was condemned as a lawful prize mainly 
on the evidence of her crew, and was sold.” 
My share of the proceeds of the sale 
amounted to the munificent sum of nineteen 
dollars and some odd cents. With the in- 
come tax and the cost of transportation 
from Baltimore to Washington to collect 
my money deducted, there was left in my 
pocket about fourteen dollars. This was the 
entire amount of prize money I received 
during the Civil War. 


The second mate gave me such .- 
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I was now promoted to the grade of 
acting master, and ordered to the frigate 
Potomac as navigation officer, and sailed soon 
afterward from New York to join the Gulf 
Squadron on blockade duty off Mobile. 

The only virtue, from an ideal seaman’s 
viewpoint, of the frigate Potomac was that 
she was a comfortable old cruiser at sea, 
Her complement of officers and men com- 
prised quite six hundred of all. grades. She 
was a full-powered sailing-frigate, carrying 
fifty guns of six and eight-inch caliber 
with two twenty-pounder Parrott rifles; 
literally loaded down with guns, according 
to the practice of that period. Her hull 
and lines were designed more to secure 
safety in carrying her battery than to’ se- 
cure speed at sea. Her hull was without 
grace from any point of view. Her bows 
were as bluff as a catamaran, and with all 
the sail she could safely carry her speed 
rarely exceeded eight knots an hour. In close 
action, crowded together as her guns were, 
I am afraid she would have been a slaughter- 
house. These guns, however, gave her such 
a formidable appearance that the moral 
effect. upon her enemies was _ inevitably 
in our favor. She had many rough experi- 
ences off Mobile, and many dirty nights in 
the storms which lashed the coasts in the 
winter of 1861-62, during which she hung on 
under a long scope of chains and demon- 
strated that the fear among seamen of those 
days, that no vessel, however well found with 
“‘sround tackle,’’ would be able to lay out 
safely at anchor on the Gulf Coast during 
the winter gales, was without reason. 


I AM BAPTIZED BY FIRE 


I received my first baptism of fire off 
Mobile. It was the day after Christmas, 
1861. A fresh northerly wind had blown 
all night before, offering a favorable ad- 
vantage to any sailing-craft inside Mobile 
Bay that intended to run the blockade. 
Just at daylight a schooner was discovered 
aground on the shoals, to the southward 
of Fort Morgan and well in range of its 
protecting guns. Signals were made from 
the Potomac to the steamer Water Witch, 
Commander A. K. Hughes, to destroy the 
grounded schooner. 

Here was an opportunity to volunteer 


_assistance with an armed boat’s crew from 


the Potomac. I solicited permission to 
accompany the Water Witch. This was 
granted, and in a very few moments the 
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boat was lowered in readiness to shove off 
for thisduty. I first reported to Comman- 
der Hughes and accompanied him inshore. 
We were soon well within range of the guns 
of Fort Morgan, which opened a vigorous 
fire upon the Water Witch. The firing from 
the fort was rapid, but not accurate, and 
many shots passed over us, though many 
others struck unpleasantly near the vessel. 
When the Water Witch had approached 
as close to the schooner as the depth of 
water permitted, I pushed off in my boat 
for the purpose of boarding her and setting 
her on fire. As my boat approached the 
schooner, it drew the fire from the fort, 
but being a small target and always kept 
head on to the fire, the fort’s gunners failed 
to score a hit, though many of their shot 
fell uncomfortably close to the boat. The 
crew on board the schooner did not await 
our coming, but abandoned her in a 
hurry, first setting fire to her. This accom- 
plished our object, but I waited in the vicin- 
ity, under the firing of the fort, until certain 
that the schooner’s destruction was com- 
plete, and then withdrew out of range. 


CAPTURING A BLOCKADE-RUNNER 


The second time I was in great danger 
from the enemy’s fire was in January, 1862, 
about ten miles to the eastward of Mobile 
Bay. This was a very different and much 
more serious encounter. The brig Wilder 
loaded with coffee, cigars, teas, arms, and 
other sorely needed supplies for the Con- 
federate army, attempted to run _ the 
blockade, but discovered it to be too hazard- 
ous an undertaking, so ran ashore about ten 
miles to the east of the entrance of the har- 
bor. The blockading steamer R. R. Cuyler, 
Commander Francis Winslow, proceeded to 
capture the brig, but finding her to be pro- 
tected by a company of coast-guardsmen, 
the Cuyler opened fire upon them with her 
heavy guns. The reverberation of the guns to 
the eastward attracted the senior officer’s at- 
tention off Mobile Bay. The steamer Hunts- 
ville, Commander Cicero Price, was called by 
signal alongside the Potomac and directed 
to proceed to the Cuyler’s assistance. Be- 
lieving a couple of armed boats might be 
of assistance, I volunteered to go to the 
scene in tow of the Huntsville. On reaching 
the Cuyler’s vicinity she was found to be 
at anchor within musket range of the beach, 
her stern disabled by a hawser which her 
propeller had picked up when it broke 
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during an effort to pull the brig off the beach. 
She was at this time under a heavy fire 
of musketry from the shore, but that did 
not disturb Winslow, who continued his 
direction of affairs on the open deck. 


ONE OF THE FORTUNES OF WAR 


Casting my boat off from the Huntsville, I 
pulled alongside the Cuyler, offering any 
assistance that might be needed. Com- 
mander Winslow hailed me, saying he would 
not order my boats in under such a heavy 
fire, but added, “If you will undertake to 
go in to rescue my disabled boat in the surf, 
you will render a conspicuous public ser- 
vice.” That was a duty that was plain 
enough. Through a galling fire from the 
shore my boats dashed in toward a disabled 
boat apparently helpless and drifting into 
the surf. It seemed, as we approached it, 
that everyone in this boat was wounded, as 
the whole crew was lying in the bottom of 
her, helpless. Her appearance was ghastly 
from the quantity of blood that leaked into 
the water through the bullet-holes near the 
water-line. She was rescued from her peril- 
ous position. The boat officer’ master’s 
mate was lying unconscious in the stern 
sheets, having been knocked from his gun 
in the bow by a bullet, which had struck 
him in the forehead fortunately a glancing 
blow or it would have been fatal. The con- 
tusion on his head was quite as large as 
one’s fist, though the skin was merely 
broken. Two or three of my men only a 
few feet away from my position in the boat 
were struck, but no one was killed. It was 
a tight place. The only thing I lost on that 
occasion was a part of my moustache, 
although I did escape a mortal stroke by the 
narrowest margin. The service was of such 
value that Commander Winslow com- 
mended the promptness of the dash in his 
official report of the capture of the Wilder. 

Early in 1862, when the cause of the 
Union lcoked darkest, three European 
powers, England, France, and Spain, in al- 
liance, improved the opportunity to descend 
upon Mexico with a powerful armada and 
an accompanying land force. The purpose 
avowed was to adjust debts owed by Mexico 
to their subjects. The appearance of so 
large a force in the waters adjacent to our 
coast at that inauspicious moment was cf 
such consequence as to occasion the despatc) 
of the Potomac to Vera Cruz, where this 
large force had assembled. 
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soldiers, who declared, in 
explicit terms, the purpose of 
their government to be im- 
mediate withdrawal as soon 
as assurance was received 
that their claims would be 
adjusted. Commander Dun- 
lop, who commanded the Brit- 
ish force, was equally as ex- 
plicit in the avowal of the 
policy of his govern- 
ment. The French min- 
ister, M. de Salique, 
said that “his govern- 
ment did not desire 
to see the United States weaken,” but 
beyond that was non-committal. 
A combined march of the allies into the in- 
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March, and by per- 

mission of the Mexi- 

can government. By 

April, the French forces were 

augmented to about twelve 

thousand men, thus disclosing 

in a manner the real purpose 

France had in view. It was very 

evident to any military mind 

that any power once permitted 

to pass a country’s first line 

of defense without resistance, 

no matter what the pretext 

might be, would never willingly 

relinquish such advantage with- 

out bloodshed, if negotiations after- 

ward failed to adjust difficulties. This 

was the most irreparable mistake Mexico 

made at that time. It resulted ultimately 

in the overthrow of that government, and 

but for the threatened interference of our 

government after the Civil War had ended, 

the soil of Mexico would have been deluged 

with the blood of her sons before the ad- 

vantage which she lost at Vera Cruz in 
1862 could have been recovered. 
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With much awkwardness and angry haste, they got the slip-noose around the Indian's neck and rove the rope over 
arafter. At the other end a dozen men tailed on, ready to hoist away. “ Wait,’ Smoke 
200 commanded. “Tie his hands. We don't want him climbing 
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The Hanging of Cultus George 


HE way led steeply up through 
deep, powdery snow that was un- 
marred by sled-track or moccasin 
impression. Smoke, in the lead, 
pressed the fragile crystals down under his 
fat, short snow-shoes. The task required 
lungs and muscle, and he flung himself into 
it with all his strength. Behind, on the 
surface he packed, strained the string of 
six dogs, the steam-jets of their breathing 
attesting their labor and the lowness of the 
temperature. Between the wheel-dog and 
the sled toiled Shorty, his weight divided 
between the guiding gee-pole and the haul, 
for he was pulling with the dogs. Every 
half-hour he and Smoke exchanged places, 
for the snow-shoe work was even more 
arduous than that of the gee-pole. 
The whole outfit was fresh and strong. 


It was merely hard work being efficiently 
done—the breaking of a midwinter trail 
across a divide. On this severe stretch, ten 
miles a day they called a decent stint. They 
kept in condition, but each night crawled 
well tired into their sleeping-furs. This was 
their sixth day out from the lively camp of 
Mucluc on the Yukon. In two days, with 
the loaded sled, they had covered the fiity 
miles of packed trail up Moose Creek. Then 
had come the struggle with the four feet of 
untouched snow that was really not snow, 
but frost-crystals, so lacking in cohesion 
that when kicked it flew with the thia 
hissing of granulated sugar. In three days 
they had wallowed thirty miles up Minnow 
Creek and across the series of low divides 
that separate the several creeks flowing 
south into Siwash River; and now they 
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were breasting the big divide, past the Bald 
Buttes, where the way would lead them 
down Porcupine Creek to the middle 
reaches of Milk River. Higher up Milk 
River, it was fairly rumored, were deposits 
of copper. And this was their goal—a hill 
of pure copper, half a mile to the right and 
up the first creek after Milk River issued 
from a deep gorge to flow across a heavily 
timbered stretch of bottom. They would 
know it when they saw it. One-Eyed Mc- 
Carthy had described it with sharp definite- 
ness. It was impossible to miss it—unless 
McCarthy had lied. 

Smoke was in the lead, and the small 
scattered spruce-trees were becoming scarcer 
and smaller, when he saw one, dead and 
bone-dry, that stood in their path. There 
was no need for speech. His glance to 
Shorty was acknowledged .by a stentorian 
“Whoa!” The dogs stood in the traces till 
they saw Shorty begin to undo the sled- 
lashings and Smoke attack the dead spruce 
with an ax; whereupon the animals dropped 
in the snow and curled into balls, the bush 
of each tail curved to cover four padded 
feet and an ice-rimmed muzzle. 

The men worked with the quickness of 
long practice. Gold-pan, coffee-pot, and 
cooking-pail were soon thawing the heaped 
frost-crystals into water. Smoke extracted 
a stick of beans from the sled. Already 
cooked, with a generous admixture of cubes 
of fat pork and bacon, the beans had been 
frozen into this portable immediacy. He 
chopped off chunks with an ax, as if it were 
so much firewood, and put them into the fry- 
ing-pan to thaw. Solidly frozen svur- 
dough biscuits were likewise placed to thaw. 
In twenty minutes from the time they 
halted, the meal was ready to eat. 

“About forty below,’ Shorty mumbled 
through a mouthful of beans. ‘Hope it 
don’t get colder—or warmer, neither. It’s 
just right for trail-breaking.” 

Smoke did not answer. His own mouth 
full of beans, his jaws working, he had 
chanced to glance at the lead-dog, lying 
half a dozen feet away. That gray and 
frosty wolf was gazing at him with the in- 
finite wistfulness and yearning that glim- 
mers and hazes so often in the eyes of 
Northland dogs. Smoke knew it well, but 
never got over the unfathomable wonder of 
it. As if to shake off the hypnotism, he set 
down his plate and coffee-cup, went to the 
sled, and began opening the dried-fish sack. 
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“Hey!” Shorty expostulated. 
’r’ you doin’?” 

“Breaking all law, custom, precedent, 
and trail usage,’ Smoke replied. “I’m 
going to feed the dogs in the middle of the 
day—just this once. They’ve worked hard, 
and that last pull to the top of the divide 
is before them. Besides, Bright there has 
been talking to me, telling me all untellable 
things with those eyes of his.” 

Shorty laughed skeptically. ‘Go on an’ 
spoil em. Pretty soon you’ll be manicurin’ 
their nails. I’d recommend cold cream and 
electric massage—it’s great for sled-dogs. And 
sometimes a Turkish bath does ’em fine.” 

“T’ve never done it before,’”? Smoke de- 
fended. ‘“AndIwon’tagain. But this once 
I’m going to. It’s just a whim, I guess.” 

“Oh, if it’s a hunch, go to it.” Shorty’s 
tones showed how immediately he had 
been -mollified. “A man’s always got to 
follow his hunches.” 

“Tt isn’t a hunch, Shorty. Bright just 
sort of got on my imagination for a couple 
of twists. He told me more in one minute 
with those eyes of his than I could read in 
the books in a thousand years. His eyes 
were acrawl with the secrets of life. They 
were just squirming and wriggling there. 
The trouble is I almost got them, and then I 
didn’t. I’m no wiser than I was before, but 
I was near them. I can’t tell you, but that 
dog’s eyes were just spilling over with cues 
to what life is, and evolution, and star- 
dust, and cosmic sap, and all the rest— 
everything.” 

“Boiled down into simple American, you 
got a hunch,” Shorty insisted. 

Smoke finished tossing the dried salmon, 
one to each dog, and shook his head. 

“T tell you yes,” Shorty argued. “Smoke, 
it’s a sure hunch. Something’s goin’ to 
happen before the day is out. You'll see. 
And them dried fish’ll have a bearin’.” 

“You’ve got to show me,” said Smoke. 

“No, I ain’t. The day’ll take care of 
itself an’ show you. Now listen to what 
I’m tellin’ you. I got a hunch myself out of 
your hunch. I’ll bet eleven ounces against 
three ornery toothpicks I’m right. When I 
get a hunch I ain’t a-scared to ride it.” 

“You bet the toothpicks, and I’ll bet the 
ounces,’ Smoke returned. ; 

“Nope. That’d be plain robbery. I win. 
I know a hunch when it tickles me. Before 
the day’s out somethin’ll happen, an’ them 
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“Hell,”’ said Smoke, dismissing the dis- 
cussion contemptuously. 

“An’ it'll be hell,” Shorty came back. 
“An’ I'll take three more toothpicks with 
ou on them same odds that it’ll- be sure- 
enough hell.” 

“Done,” said Smoke. 

“T win,” Shorty exulted. 
feather toothpicks for mine.”’ 


“ Chicken- 


II 


An hour later they cleared the divide, 
dipped down past the Bald Buttes through 
a sharp elbow-canyon, and took the steep 
open slope that dropped into Porcupine 
Creek. Shorty, in the lead, stopped ab- 
ruptly, and Smoke whoaed the dogs. Be- 
neath them, coming up, was a procession 
of humans, scattered and draggled, a quar- 
ter of a mile long. 

“They move like it was a funeral,” Shorty 
noted. 

“They’ve no dogs,” said Smoke. 

“Yep; there’s a couple of men pullin’ on 
a sled.” 

“See that fellow fall down? There’s 
something the matter, Shorty, and there 
must be two hundred of them.” 

“Look at’em stagger as if they was soused. 
There goes another.” 

“Tt’s a whole tribe. 
there.” 

“Smoke, I win,” Shorty proclaimed. “A 
hunch is a hunch, an’ you can’t beat it. 
There she comes. Look at her!—surgin’ up 
like a lot of corpses.” 

The mass of Indians, at sight of the two 
men, had raised a weird cry of joy and ac- 
celerated its pace. 

“They’re sure tolerable woozy,” com- 
mented Shorty. ‘‘See ’em fallin’ down in 
lumps and bunches.” 

“Look at the face of that first one,” 
Smoke said. ‘It’s starvation—that’s what’s 
the matter with them. They’ve eaten 
their dogs.” 

“What’ll we do? Run-for it?” 

“And leave the sled and dogs?” Smoke 
demanded reproachfully. 

“They’ll sure eat us if we don’t. They 
look hungry enough for it. Hello, old skee- 
ziks. What’s wrong with you? Don’t 
look at that dog that way. No cookin’-pot 
for him—savvy?” 

The forerunners were arriving and 
crowding about them, moaning and plaint- 
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ing in an unfamiliar jargon. To Smoke the 
picture was grotesque and horrible. It was 
famine unmistakable. Their faces, hollow- 
cheeked and skin-stretched, were so many 
death’s-heads. More and more arrived and 
crowded about, until Smoke and Shorty 
were hemmed in by the wild crew. Their 
ragged garments of skin and fur were cut 
and slashed away, and Smoke knew the 
reason for it when he saw a wizened child 
on a squaw’s back that sucked and chewed a 
strip of filthy fur. Another child he ob- 
served steadily masticating a leather thong. 

“Keep off there!—keep back!” Shorty 
yelled, falling back on English after futile 
attempts with the little Indian he did know. 

Bucks and squaws and children tottered 
and swayed on shaking legs and continued 
to urge in, their mad eyes swimming with 
weakness and burning with ravenous desire. 
A woman, moaning, staggered past Shorty 
and fell with spread and grasping arms on 
the sled. An old man followed her, panting 
and gasping, with trembling hands striving 
to cast off the sled lashings and get at the 
grub-sacks beneath. A young man, with a 
naked knife, tried to rush in, but was flung 
back by Smoke. The whole mass pressed 
in upon them, and the fight was on. 

At first Smoke and Shorty shoved and 
thrust and threw back. Then they used 
the butt of the dog-whip and their fists on 
the food-mad crowd. And all this against 
a background of moaning and wailing 
women and children. Here and there, in a 
dozen places, the sled-lashings were cut. 
Men crawled in on their bellies, regardless 
of a rain of kicks and blows, and tried to 
drag out the grub. These had to be picked 
up bodily and flung back. And such was 
their weakness that they fell continually, 
under the slightest pressures or shoves. 
Yet they made no attempt to injure the 
two men who defended the sled. 

It was the utter weakness of the Indians 
that saved Smoke and Shorty from being 
overborne. : In five minutes the wall of up-" 
standing, on-struggling Indians had been 
changed to heaps of fallen ones that moaned 
and gibbered in the snow, and cried and 
sniveled as their staring, swimming eyes 
focused on the grub that meant life to them 
and that brought the slaver to their lips. 
And behind it all arose the wailing of the 
women and children. 

“Shut up! Oh, shut up!” Shorty 
yelled, thrusting his fingers into his ears 
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and breathing heavily from his exertions. 
“Ah, you would, would you!” was his cry, 
as he plunged forward and kicked a knife 
from the hand of a man who, bellying 
through the snow, was trying to stab the 
lead-dog in the throat. 

“This is terrible,’’ Smoke muttered. 

“T’m all het up,” Shorty replied, return- 
ing from the rescue of Bright. “I’m real 
sweaty. An’ now what ’r’ we goin’ to do 
with this ambulance outfit?” 

Smoke shook his head, and then the 
problem was solved for him. An Indian 
crawled forward, his one eye fixed on Smoke 
instead of on the sled, and in it Smoke 
could see the struggle of sanity to assert 
itself. Shorty remembered having punched 
the other eye, which was already swollen 
shut. The Indian raised himself on his 
elbow and spoke. 

“Me Carluk. Me good Siwash. Me 
savvy Boston man plenty. Me plenty 
hungry. All people plenty hungry. All 
people no savvy Boston man. Me savvy. 
Me eat grub now. All people eat grub now. 
We buy ’m grub. Got ’m plenty gold. No 
got ’m grub. Summer, salmon no come 
Milk River. Winter, caribou no come. No 
grub. Me make ’m talk all people. Me 
tell ’m plenty Boston man come Yukon. 
Boston man have plenty grub. Boston 
man like ’m gold. We take ’m gold, go 
Yukon, Boston man give ’m grub. Plenty 
gold. Me savvy Boston man like ’m gold.” 

He began fumbling with wasted fingers at 
the drawstring of a pouch he took from his 
belt. 

“Too much make ’m noise,” Shorty 
broke in distractedly. ‘‘ You tell ’m squaw, 
you tell ’m papoose, shut ’m up mouth.” 

Carluk turned and addressed the wailing 
women. Other bucks, listening, raised their 
voices authoritatively, and slowly the squaws 
stilled, and stilled the children near to them. 
Carluk paused from fumbling the draw- 
string and held up his fingers many times. 

“Him people make ’m die,” he said. 

And Smoke, following the count, knew 
that seventy-five of the tribe had starved 
to death. 

‘““Me buy ’m grub,” Carluk said, as he 
got the pouch open and drew out a large 
chunk of heavy metal. Others were iollow- 
ing his example, and on every side appeared 
similar chunks. Shorty stared. 

“Great Jeminey!” he cried. “Copper! 
Raw, red copper! An’ they think it’s gold!” 
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“Him gold,” Carluk assured them confi- 
dently, his quick comprehension having 
caught the gist of Shorty’s exclamation. 

“And the poor devils banked everything 
on it,” Smoke muttered. ‘Look at it, 
That chunk there weighs forty pounds, 
They’ve got hundreds of pounds of it, and 
they’ve carried it when they didn’t have 
strength enough to drag themselves. Look 
here, Shorty. We've got to feed them.” 

“Huh! Sounds easy. But how about 
statistics? You an’ me has a month’s grub, 
which is six meals times thirty, which is one 
hundred an’ eighty meals. Here’s two hun- 
dred Indians, with real, full-grown appe- 
tites. How can we give’m one meal even?” 

“There’s the dog-grub,’ Smoke an- 
swered. “A couple of hundred pounds of 
dried salmon ought to help out. We've 


_got to doit. They’ve pinned their faith on 


the white man, you know.” 

“Sure, an’ we can’t throw ’m down,” 
Shorty agreed. “An’ we got two nasty 
jobs cut out for us, each just about twicet 
as nasty as the other. One of us has got to: 
make a run of it to Mucluc an’ raise a relief. 
The other has to stay here an’ run the 
hospital an’ most likely be eaten. Don’t 


let it slip your noodle that we’ve been six 


days gettin’ here; an’ travelin’ light, an’ all 
played out, it can’t be made back in less ’n 
three days.” 

For a minute Smoke pondered the miles 
of the way they had come, visioning the 
miles in terms of time measured by his 
capacity for exertion. “I can get there 
to-morrow night,” he announced. 

“All right,” Shorty acquiesced cheer- 
fully. ‘‘An’ I'll stay an’ be eaten.” 

“But I’m going to take one fish each for 
the dogs,” Smoke explained, ‘‘and one meal 
for myself.” 

“An’ you'll sure need it if you make 
Mucluc to-morrow night.” 

Smoke, through the medium of Carluk, 
stated the program. ‘‘Make fires, long 
fires, plenty fires,” he concluded. “Plenty 
Boston man stop Mucluc. Boston man 
much good.. Boston man plenty grub. 
Five sleeps I come back plenty grub. This 
man, his name Shorty, very good friend of 
mine. He stop here. He big boss—savvy?” 

Carluk nodded and interpreted. 

‘All grub stop here. Shorty, he give ’m 
grub. He boss—savvy?” 

Carluk interpreted, and nods and guttural 
cries of agreement proceeded from the men. 
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Smoke remained and managed until the 
full swing of the arrangement was under 
way. Those who were able, crawled or 
staggered in the collecting of firewood. 
Long, Indian fires were built that accom- 
modated all. Shorty, aided by a dozen 
assistants, with a short club handy for the 
rapping of hungry knuckles, plunged into 
the cooking. The women devoted them- 
selves to thawing snow in every utensil 
that could be mustered. First, a tiny piece 
of bacon was distributed all around, and, 
next, a spoonful of sugar to cloy the edge 
of their razor appetites. Soon, on a circle 
of fires drawn about Shorty, many pots of 
beans were boiling, and he, with a wrathful 
eye for what he called the renigers, was fry- 
ing and apportioning the thinnest of flap- 
jacks. 

“Me for the big cookin’,” was his farewell 
to Smoke. ‘You just keep a-hikin’. Trot 
all the way there an’ run all the way back. 
It’ll take you to-day an’ to-morrow to get 
there, and you can’t be back inside three days 
more. To-morrow they’ll eat the last of the 
dog-fish, an’ then there’ll be nary a scrap 
for three days. You gotta keep a-comin’, 
Smoke. You gotta keep a-comin’.”’ 


Ill 


TuHouGH the sled was light, loaded only 
with six dried salmon, a couple of pounds 
of frozen beans and bacon, and a sleeping- 
robe, Smoke could not make speed. In- 
stead of riding the sled and running the 
dogs, he was compelled to plod at the gee- 
pole. Also, a day of work had already been 
done, and the freshness and spring had gone 
out of the dogs and himself. The long arctic 
twilight was on when he cleared the divide 
and left the Bald Buttes behind. 

Down the slope better time was accom- 
plished, and often he was able to spring on 
the sled for short intervals and get an ex- 
hausting six-mile clip out of the animals. 
Darkness caught him and fooled him in a 
wide-valleyed, nameless creek. Here the 
creek wandered in broad horseshoe curves 
through the flats, and here, to save time, he 
began short-cutting the flats instead of keep- 
ing to the creek-bed. And black dark found 
him back on the creek-bed feeling for the trail. 
After an hour of futile searching, too wise 
to go farther astray, he built a fire, fed each 
dog half a fish, and divided his own ration 
in half. Rolled in his robe, ere quick sleep 
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came he had solved the problem. The last 
big flat he had short-cut was the one that 
occurred at the forks of the creek. He had 
missed the trail by a mile. He was now on 
the main stream and below where his and 
Shorty’s trail crossed the valley and climbed 
through a small feeder to the low divide on 
the other side. 

At the first hint of daylight he got under 
way, breakfastless, and wallowed a mile up- 
stream to pick up the trail. And break- 
fastless, man and dogs, without a halt, for 
eight hours held back transversely across 
the series of small creeks and low divides 
and down Minnow Creek. By four in the 
afternoon, with darkness fast-set about 
him, he emerged on the hard-packed, run- 
ning trail of Moose Creek. Fifty miles of 
it would end the journey. He called a rest, 
built a fire, threw each dog its half-salmon, 
and thawed and ate his pound of beans. 
Then he sprang on the sled, yelled, ‘‘ Mush!” 
and the dogs went out strongly against 
their breast-bands. 

“Hit her up, you huskies!” he cried. 
“Mush on! Hit her up for grub! And no 
grub short of Mucluc! Dig in, you wolves! 
Dig in!” 

IV 


Mipnicut had gone a quarter of an hour 


in the Annie Mine. The main room was 
comfortably crowded, while roaring stoves, 
combined with lack of ventilation, kept the 
big room unsanitarily warm. The click of 
chips and the boisterous play at the craps- 
table furnished a monotonous background . 
of sound to the equally monotonous rumble 
of men’s voices where they sat and stood 
about and talked in groups and twos and 
threes. The gold-weighers were busy at 
their scales, for dust was the circulating 
medium, and even a dollar drink of whiskey 
at the bar had to be paid for to the weighers. 
The walls of the room were of tiered logs, 
the bark still on, and the chinking between 
the logs, plainly visible, was arctic moss. 
Through the open door that led to the 
dance-room came the rollicking strains of a 
Virginia reel, played by a piano and a fiddle. 
The drawing of Chinese lottery had just 
taken place, and the luckiest player, having 
cashed at the scales, was drinking up his 
winnings with half adozencronies. The faro- 
and roulette-tables were busy and quiet. The 
draw-poker and stud-poker tables, each with 
its circle of onlookers, were equally quiet. 
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“About forty below,” Shorty mumbled through a 
mouthful of beans. “Hope it doesn't get colder—or 
warmer, neither. It's just right for trail-breaking~ 


At another table, a serious, concentrated 
game of Black Jack wason. Only from the 
craps-table came noise as the man who played 
rolled the dice, full sweep, down the green 
amphitheater of a table in pursuit of his 
elusive and long-delayed point. Ever he 
cried: “Oh! you Joe Cotton! Come a four! 
Come a Joe! Little Joe! Bring home the 
bacon, Joe! Joe, you Joe, you!” 

Cultus George, a big strapping Circle 
City Indian, leaned distantly and dourly 
against the log wall. He was a civilized 
Indian, if living like a white man connotes 
civilization; and he was sorely offended, 
though the offense was of long standing. 
For years he had done a white man’s work, 
had done it alongside of white men, and 


often had done it better 

than they did. He wore 

the same pants they wore, 

the same hearty woolens 

and heavy shirts. He 

sported as good a watch 

as they, parted his short 

hair on the side, and ate 

the same food—bacon, 

beans, and flour; and yet 

he was denied their great- 

est diversion and reward; 

namely, whiskey. Cultus 

George was a money- 

earner. He had staked 

claims, and bought and 

sold claims. He had been 

grub-staked, and he had 

accorded grub-stakes. Just 

now he was a dog-musher 

and freighter, charging 

twenty-eight cents a pound 

for the winter haul from 

Sixty Mile to Mucluc—and for 

bacon thirty-three cents, as was 

the custom. His poke was fat 

with dust. He had the price of many 

drinks. Yet no barkeeper would serve 

him. Whiskey, the hottest, swiftest, 

completest gratifier of civilization, was 

not for him. Only by subterranean 

and cowardly and expensive ways could 

he get a drink. And he resented this 

invidious distinction, as he had resented 

it for years, deeply. And he was espe- 

cially thirsty and resentful this night, while 

the white men he had so sedulously emulated 

he hated more bitterly than ever before. 

The white men would graciously permit him 

to lose his gold across their gaming-tables, 

but for neither love nor money could he 

obtain a drink across their bars. Wherefore 

he was very sober, and very logical, and 
logically sullen. 

The Virginia reel in the dance-room 
wound to a wild close that interfered not 
with the three camp drunkards who snored 
under the piano. - “All couples promenade 
to the bar!” was the caller’s last cry as the 
music stopped. And the couples were so 
promenading through the wide doorway 
into the main room—the men in furs and 
moccasins, the women in soft fluffy dresses, 
silk stockings, and dancing-slippers—when 
the double storm-doors were thrust open, 
and Smoke Bellew staggered wearily in. 

Eyes centered on him, and silence began 
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to fall. He tried to speak, pulled off his 
mittens (which fell dangling from their 
cords), and clawed at the frozen moisture 
of his breath which had formed in fifty 
miles of running. He halted irresolutely, 
then went over and leaned his elbow on the 
end of the bar. 

Only the man at the craps-table, without 
turning his head, continued to roll the dice 
and to cry: “Oh! you Joe! Come on, you 
Joe!” The gamekeeper’s gaze, fixed on 
Smoke, caught the player’s attention, and 
he, too, with suspended dice, turned and 
looked. 

“What’s up, Smoke?” Matson, the owner 
of the Annie Mine, demanded. 

With a last effort, Smoke clawed his 
mouth free. “I got some dogs out there— 
dead beat,” he said huskily. “Somebody 
go and take care of them, and I'll tell you 
what’s the matter.” 

In a dozen brief sentences, he outlined 
the situation. The craps-player, his money 
still lying on the table and his slippery Joe 
Cotton still uncaptured, had come over to 
Smoke, and was now the first to speak. 

“We gotta do something. That’s straight. 
But what? You’ve had time to think. 
What’s your plan? Spit it out.” 

““Sure,”’ Smoke assented. ‘Here’s what 
I’ve been thinking. We’ve got to hustle 
light sleds on the jump. Say a hundred 
pounds of grub on each sled. The driver’s 
outfit and dog-grub will fetch it up fifty 
more. But they can make time. Say we 
start five of these sleds pronto—best run- 
ning teams, best mushers and trail-eaters. 
On the soft trail the sleds can take the lead 
turn about. They’ve got to start at once. 
At the best, by the time they can get there, 
all those Indians won’t have had a scrap to 
eat for three days. And then, as soon as 
we've got those sleds off we’ll have to follow 
up with heavy sleds. Figure it out yourself. 
Two pounds a day is the very least we can 
decently keep those Indians traveling on. 
That’s four hundred pounds a day, and, 
with the old people and the children, five 
days is the quickest time we can bring them 
into Mucluc. Now what are you going to 
do?” 

“Take up a collection to buy all the 
grub,” said the craps-player. 

“T’ll stand for the grub,” Smoke began 
impatiently. 

“Nope,” the other interrupted. ‘This 
ain’t your treat. We’re all in. Fetch a 
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wash-basin somebody. It won’t take a 
minute. An’ here’s a starter.” 

He pulled a heavy gold-sack from his 
pocket, untied the mouth, and poured a 
stream of coarse dust and nuggets into the 
basin. A man beside him caught his hand 
up with a jerk and an oath, elevating the 
mouth of the sack so as to stop the run of 
the dust. To a casual eye, six or eight 
ounces had already run into the basin. 

“Don’t be a hawg,” cried the second man. 
“You ain’t the only one with a poke, 
Gimme a chance at it.” 

“Huh!” sneered the craps-player. “ You’d 
think it was a stampede, you’re so gosh- 
danged eager about it.” 

Men crowded and jostled for the oppor- 
tunity to contribute, and when they were 
satisfied, Smoke hefted the heavy basin 
with both hands and grinned. 

“Tt will keep the whole tribe in grub for 
the rest of the winter,” he said. “Now for 
the dogs. Five light teams that have some 
run in them.” 

A dozen teams were volunteered, and the 
camp, as a committee of the whole, bickered 
and debated, accepted and rejected. 

“Huh! Your dray-horses!” Long Bill 
Haskell was told. 

“They can pull,” he bristled with hurt 
pride. 

“They sure can,” he was assured. “But 
they can’t make time for sour apples. 
They’ve got theirs cut out for them bring- 
ing up the heavy loads.” 

As fast as a team was selected, its owner, 
with half a dozen aids, departed to harness 
up and get ready. 

One team was rejected because it had 
come in tired that afternoon. One owner 
contributed his team, but apologetically 
exposed a bandaged ankle that prevented 
him from driving it. This team Smoke took, 
overriding the objection of the crowd that 
he was played out. 

Long Bill Haskell pointed out that while 
Fat Olsen’s team was a crackerjack, Fat 
Olsen himself was an elephant. Fat Olsen’s 
two hundred and forty pounds of heartiness 
was indignant. Tears of anger came into his 
eyes, and his Teutonic explosions could not 
be stopped until he was given a place in the 
heavy division, the craps-player jumping at 
the chance to take out Olsen’s light team. 

Five teams were accepted and were being 
harnessed and loaded, but only four driv- 
ers had satisfied the committee of the whole. 
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“There’s Cultus George,”’ some one cried. 
“He’satrail-eater, and he’s fresh and rested.”’ 
All eyes turned upon the Indian, but his 
face was expressionless, and he said nothing. 
“You'll take a team,” Smoke said to him. 
Still the big Indian made no answer. As 
with an electric thrill, it ran through all of 
them that something untoward was impend- 
ing. A restless shifting of the group took 
place, forming a circle in which Smoke and 
Cultus George faced each other. And Smoke 
realized that by common consent he had been 
made the representative of his fellows in what 
was taking place, in what was to take place. 
Also, he was angered. It was beyond him that 
any human creature, a witness to thescramble 
of volunteers, should hang back. For an- 
other thing, in what followed, Smoke did not 
have Cultus George’s point of view—did not 
dream that the Indian held back for any 
reason save the selfish, mercenary one. 

“Of course you will take a team,” Smoke 
said. 

“How much?” Cultus George asked. 

A snarl, spontaneous and general, grated 
in the throats and twisted the mouths of 
the miners. At the same moment, with 
clenched fists or fingers crooked to grip, 
they pressed in on the offender. 

“Wait a bit, boys,” Smoke cried. ‘‘ Maybe 
he doesn’t understand. Let me explain it 
to him. Look here, George. Don’t you 
see, nobody is charging anything. They’re 
giving everything to save two hundred 
Indians from starving to death.” He 
paused, to let it sink home. 

“How much?” said Cultus George. 

“Wait, you fellows! Now listen, George. 
We don’t want you to make any mistake. 
These starving people are your kind of 
people. They’re another tribe, but they’re 
Indians just the same. Now you've seen 
what the white men are doing—coughing 
up their dust, giving their dogs and sleds, 
falling over one another to hit the trail. 
Only the best men can go with the first sleds. 
Look at Fat Olsen there. He was ready to 
fight because they wouldn’t let him go. You 
ought to be mighty proud because all men 
think you are a number-one musher. It 
isn’t a case of how much, but how quick.” 

» How much?” said Cultus George. 

Kill him!” “Bust his head!” -“Tar 
and feathers!” were several of the cries in 
the wild medley that went up, the spirit of 
philanthropy: and good-fellowship changed 
to brute savagery on the instant. 
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In the storm-center Cultus George stood 
imperturbable, while Smoke thrust back the 
fiercest and shouted: 

“Wait! -Who’s running this?” The 
clamor died away. “Fetch a rope,” he 
added quietly. 

Cultus George shrugged his shoulders, 
his face twisting tensely in a sullen and in- 
credulous grin. He knew this white-man 
breed. He had toiled on trail. with it and 
eaten its flour and bacon and beans too long 
not to know it. It was a law-abiding breed. 
He knew that thoroughly. It always pun- 
ished the man who broke the law. But he 
had broken no law. He knew its law. He 
had lived up to it. He had neither mur- 
dered, stolen, nor lied. There was nothing 
in the white man’s law against charging a 
price and driving a bargain. They all 
charged a price and drove bargains. He 
was doing nothing more than that, and it 
was the thing they had taught him. Be- 
sides, if he wasn’t good enough to drink 
with them, then he was not good enough 
to be charitable with them, nor.to join them 
in any other of their foolish diversions. 

Neither Smoke: nor any man _ there 
glimpsed what lay in Cultus George’s brain, 
behind his attitude and prompting his atti- 
tude. Though they did not know it, they 
were as beclouded as he in the matter of 
mutual understanding. To them, he was a 
selfish brute; to him, they were selfish brutes. 

When the rope was brought, Long Bill 
Haskell, Fat Olsen, and the craps-player, 
with much awkwardness and angry haste, 
got the slip-noose around the Indian’s neck 
and rove the rope over a rafter. At the 
other end a dozen men tailed on, ready to 
hoist away. 

Nor had Cultus George resisted. He 
knew it for what it was—bluff. -The whites 
were strong on bluff. Was not draw-poker 
their favorite game? Did they not buy and 
sell and make all bargains with bluff? Yes; 
he had seen a white man do business with a 
look on his face of four aces and in his hand 
a busted straight. 

“Wait,” Smoke commanded. “Tie his 
hands. We don’t want him climbing.” 

More bluff, Cultus George decided, and 
passively permitted his hands to be tied 
behind his back. 

“Now it’s your last chance, George,” 
said Smoke. “ Will you take out the team?” 

“How much?” said Cultus George. 

Astounded at himself that he should 
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be able to do such a thing, and at the 
same time angered by the colossal sel- 
f:shness of the Indian, Smoke gave the 
signal. Nor was Cultus George any less 
astounded when he felt the noose tighten 
with a jerk and swing him off the 
floor. His stolidity broke on the 
instant. On his face, in quick 
succession, appeared surprise, 
dismay, and pain. 
Smoke watched anxiously. 
Having never been 
hanged himself, he 
felt a tyro at the 
business. The body 
struggled convul- 
sively, the tied 
hands strove to 
burst their bonds, 
and from the throat 
came unpleasant 
noises of strangula- 
tion. Smoke held up 


his hand. 

“Slack away!” he 
ordered. 

Grumbling at the 
shortness of the punish- 


ment, the men on the 
rope lowered Cultus 
George to the floor. His 
eyes were bulging, and he 
was tottery on his feet, 
swaying from side to side 
and still making a fight 
with his hands. Smoke 
divined what was the mat- 
ter, thrust violent fingers be- 
tween the rope and the neck, 
and brought the noose slack 
with a jerk. With a great 
heave of the chest, Cultus 
George got his first breath. 

“Will you take that team out?” Smoke 
demanded. 

Cultus George did not answer. He was 
too busy breathing. 

“Oh, we white men are hogs,’’ Smoke 
filled in the interval, resentful himself at 
the part he was compelled to play. “We’d 
sell our souls for gold, and all that; but 
once in a while we forget about it and turn 
loose and do something without a thought 
of how much there is in it. And when we 
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do that, Cultus George, watch out. What 
we want to know now is: Are you going to 
take out that team?” 
Cultus George debated with himself. He 
was no coward. Perhaps this was the ex- 
tent of their bluff, and 
if he gave in now he was 
a fool. And while he 
debated, Smoke suf- 
fered from secret 
worry lest this stub- 
born aborigine 
would persist in 
being hanged. 
‘‘How much?” 
said Cultus George. 
Smoke started to 
raise his hand for 
the signal. 
“Me go,” Cultus 
George said very 
quickly, before the 
rope could tighten. 


V 


“‘An’ when that rescue 

expedition found me,” 

Shorty told it in the Annie 

Mine, “that ornery Cultus 

George was the first in, 

beatin’ Smoke’s sled by three 

hours an’, don’t you forget it, 

Smoke comes in second at that. 

Just the same, it was about 

time, when I heard Cultus George 

a-yellin’ at his dogs from the 

top of the divide, for those blamed 

Siwashes had ate my moccasins, 

my mitts, the leather lacin’s, my 

knife-sheath, an’ some of ’em was be- 

ginnin’ to look mighty hungry at me— 
me bein’ better nourished, you see. 

‘An’ Smoke? He was near dead. He 

hustled around a while, helpin’ to start a 

meal for them two hundred sufferin’ Si- 

washes; an’ then he fell asleep, settin’ on 

his haunches, thinkin’ he was feedin’ snow 

into a thawin’-pail. I fixed him my bed, 

an’ dang me if I didn’t have to help him 

into it, he was that give out. Sure I win 

the toothpicks. Didn’t them dogs just 

naturally need the six salmon Smoke fed 

’em at the noonin’?” 


The next Smoke Bellew story, ‘‘ The Mistake of Creation,’’ will appear in the February issue. 
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Craig Kennedy, scientific detective, like Sherlock Holines, is a kind of court of last resort. 


An un- 


usual crime is committed; the police and detectives go up in the air; Kennedy makes good—by the 


very simple device of making the latest, most up-to-the-minute discoveries in science nab the criminal 


for him. 
as day. 


It is the shrewdest kind of wit, mystifying until you 
In this story Kennedy discovers some deadly germs in an international plot and love affair 
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Y this time I was becoming used to 
Kennedy’s strange visitors and, in 
fact, had begun to enjoy keenly 
the uncertainty of not knowing just 

what to expect from them next. Still, I 
was hardly prepared one evening to see a 
tall, nervous foreigner stalk noiselessly and 
unannounced into our apartment and hand 
his card to Kennedy without a word. 

“Dr. Nicholas Kharkoff—hum—er, Jame- 
son, you must have forgotten to latch the 
door. Well, Dr. Kharkoff, what can I do for 
you? It is evident something has upset 
you.” 

The tall Russian put his forefinger to his 
lips and, taking one of our good chairs, 
placed it by the door. Then he stood on it 
and peered cautiously through the transom 
into the hallway. ‘I think I eluded him 
this time,” he exclaimed, as he nervously 
took a seat. “Professor Kennedy, I am 
being followed. Every step that I take 
somebody shadows me, from the moment I 
leave my office until I return. It is enough 
to drive me mad. But that is only one 
reason why I have come here to-night. I 
believe that I can trust you as a friend of 
justice—a friend of Russian freedom?” 

He had included me in his earnest but 
somewhat vague query, so that I did not 
withdraw. Somehow, apparently, he had 
heard of Kennedy’s rather liberal political 
views. 

“It is about Vassili Saratovsky, the father 
of the Russian revolution, as we call him, 
that I have come to consult you,” he con- 
tinued quickly. “Just two weeks ago he 
was taken ill. It came on suddenly, a vio- 
lent fever which continued for a week. 
Then he seemed to grow better, after the 


crisis had passed, and even attended a meet- 
ing of our central committee the other night. 
But in the meantime Olga Samarova, the 
little Russian dancer, whom you have per- 
haps seen, fell ill in the same way. Sama- 
rova is an ardent revolutionist, you know. 
This morning the servant at my own home 
on East Broadway was also stricken, and— 
who knows?—perhaps it will be my turn 
next. For to-night Saratovsky had an even 
more violent return of the fever, with in- 
tense shivering, excruciating pains in the 
limbs, and delirious headache. It is not 
like anything I ever saw before. Can you 
look into the case before it grows any worse, 
Professor?” 

Again the Russian got on the chair and 
looked over the transom to be sure that he 
was not being overheard. 

‘“T shall be only too glad to help you in 
any way I can,” returned Kennedy, his 
manner expressing the genuine interest that 
he never feigned over a particularly knotty 
problem in science and crime. “I had the 
pleasure of meeting Saratovsky once in 
London. I shall try to see him the first 
thing in the morning.” 

Dr. Kharkoff’s face fell. 
you would see him to-night. 
should happen—” 

“Ts it as urgent as that?” 

“T believe it is,” whispered Kharkoff, 
leaning forward earnestly. “We can call a 
taxicab—it will not take long, sir. Consider, 
there are many lives possibly at stake,” he 
pleaded. 

“Very well, I will go,” consented Ken- 
nedy. 

At the street door Kharkoff stopped short 
and drew Kennedy back. ‘‘Look—across 
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the street in the shadow. There is the man. 
If I start toward him he will disappear; he is 
very clever. He followed me from Sara- 
tovsky’s here, and has been waiting for me 
to come out.” 

“There are two taxicabs waiting at the 
stand,” suggested Kennedy. ‘“ Doctor, you 
jump in the first, and Jameson and I will 
take the second. Then he can’t follow us.” 

It was done in a moment, and we were 
whisked away, to the chagrin of the figure, 
which glided impotently out of the shadow 
in vain pursuit, too late even to catch the 
number of the cab. 

“‘A promising adventure,’ commented 
Kennedy, as we bumped along over New 
York’s uneven asphalt. “Have you ever 
met Saratovsky?”’ 

“No,” I replied dubiously. ‘Will you 
guarantee that he will not blow us up with 
a bomb?” 

“Grandmother!” replied Craig. ‘Why, 
Walter, he is the most gentle, engaging old 
philosopher—”’ 

“That ever cut a throat or scuttled 
ship?” I interrupted. 

“On the contrary,” insisted Kennedy, 
somewhat nettled, “he is a patriarch, 


spected by every faction of the revolution- 
ists, from the fighting organization to the 
believers in non-resistance and Tolstoy. I 
tell you, Walter, the nation that can produce 


a man such as Saratovsky deserves and 
some day will win political freedom. I have 
heard of this Dr. Kharkoff before, too. His 
life would be a short one if he were in Russia. 
A remarkable man, who fled after those un- 
fortunate uprisings in 1905. Ah, we are on 
Fifth Avenue. I suspect that he is taking 
us to a club on the lower part of the avenue, 
where a number of the Russian reformers 
live, patiently waiting and planning for the 
great ‘awakening’ in their native land.”’ 
Kharkoff’s cab had stopped. Our quest 
had indeed brought us almost to Washing- 
ton Square. Here we entered an old house 
of the past generation. As we passed 
through the wide hall, I noted the high ceil- 
ings, the old-fashioned marble mantels 
stained by time, the long, narrow rooms and 
dirty-white woodwork, and the threadbare 
furniture of black walnut and horsehair. 
Up-stairs in a small back room we found 
the venerable Saratovsky, tossing, half de- 
lirious with the fever, on a disordered bed. 
His was a striking figure in this sordid 
setting, with a high intellectual forehead and 


deep-set, glowing coals of eyes which gave a 
hint at the things which had made his life 
one of the strangest among all the revolu- 
tionists of Russia and the works he had done 
among the most daring. The brown dye 
was scarcely yet out of his flowing white 
beard—a relic of his last trip back to his 
fatherland, where he had eluded the secret 
police in the disguise of a German gym- 
nasium professor. 

Saratovsky extended a thin, hot, emaci- 
ated hand to us, and we remained standing. 
Kennedy said nothing for the moment. The 
sick man motioned feebly to us to come 
closer. 

“Professor Kennedy,’ he _ whispered, 
“there is some deviltry afoot. The Russian 
autocracy would stop at nothing. Khar- 
koff has probably told you of it.. I am so 
weak—”’ 

He groaned and sank back, overcome by 
a chill that seemed to rack his poor gaunt 
form. 

“‘Kazanovitch can tell Professor Kennedy 
something, Doctor. I am too weak to talk, 
even at this critical time. Take him to see 
Boris and Ekaterina.” 

Almost reverently we withdrew, and 
Kharkoff led us down the hall to another 
room. The door was ajar, and a light dis- 
closed a man in a Russian peasant’s blouse, 
bending laboriously over a writing-desk. So 
absorbed was he that not until Kharkoff 
spoke did he look up. His figure was some- 
what slight and his face pointed and of an 
ascetic mold. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. ‘‘You have re- 
called me from a dream. I fancied I was on 
the old mir with Ivan, one of my characters. 
Welcome, comrades.” 

It flashed over me at once that this was 
the famous Russian novelist, Boris Kazano- 
vitch. I had not at first connected the 
name with that of the author of those 
gloomy tales of peasant life. Kazanovitch 
stood with his hands tucked under his 
blouse. F 

“Night i 1S my favorite time for w riting, 
he explained. “It is then that the imagina- 
tion works at its best.” 

I gazed curiously about the room. There 
seemed to be a marked touch of a woman’s 
hand here and there; it was unmistakable. 
At last my eye rested on a careless heap of 
dainty wearing-apparel on a chair in the 


corner. , 
Khar- 


“Where is Nevsky?” asked Dr. 
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koff, apparently missing the person who 
owned the garments. 

“Ekaterina has gone to a rehearsal of the 
little play of Gershuni’s escape from Siberia 
and betrayal by Rosenberg. She will stay 
with friends on East Broadway to-night. 
She has deserted me, and here I am all alone, 
finishing a story for one of the American 
magazines.” 

“Ah, Professor Kennedy, that is unfortu- 
nate,” commented Kharkoff. ‘A brilliant 
woman is Mademoiselle Nevsky—devoted 
to the cause. I know only one who equals 
her, and that is my patient down-stairs, the 
little dancer, Samarova.” 

“Samarova is faithful—Nevsky is a 
genius,” put in Kazanovitch. Kharkoff 
said nothing for a time, though it was easy 
to see he regarded the actress highly. 

“Samarova,” he said at length to us, 
“was arrested for her part in the assassina- 
tion of Grand Duke Sergius and thrown into 
solitary confinement in the fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. They tortured her, the 
beasts—burned her body with their ciga- 
rettes. It was unspeakable. But she would 
not confess, and finally they had to let her 
go. Nevsky, who was a student of biology 
at the University of St. Petersburg when Von 
Plehve was assassinated, was arrested, but 
her relatives had sufficient influence to 
secure her release. They met in Paris, and 
Nevsky persuaded Olga to go on the stage 
and come to New York.” 

“Next to Ekaterina’s devotion to the 
cause is her devotion to science,” said Kaza- 
novitch, opening a door to a little room. 
Then he added: “If she were not a woman, 
or if your universities were less prejudiced, 
she would be welcome anywhere as a pro- 
fessor. See, here is her laboratory. It is 
the best we—she can afford. Organic 
chemistry, as you call it in English, inter- 
ests me, too, but of course I am not a trained 
scientist—I am a novelist.” 

The laboratory was simple, almost bare. 
Photographs of Koch, Ehrlich, Metch- 
nikoff, and a number of other scientists 
adorned the walls. The deeply stained 
deal table was littered with beakers and 
test-tubes. 

“How is Saratovsky?” asked the writer 
of the doctor, aside, as we gazed curiously 
about. 

Kharkoff shook his head gravely. “We 
have just come from his room. He was too 
weak to talk, but he asked that you tell 


Mr. Kennedy anything that it is necessary 
he should know about our suspicions.” 

“Tt is that we are living with the sword 
of Damocles constantly dangling over our 
heads, gentlemen,” cried Kazanovitch pas- 
sionately, turning toward us. “You will 
excuse me if I get some cigarettes down- 
stairs? Over them I will tell you what 
we fear.” 

A call from Saratovsky took the doctor 
away also at the same moment, and we 
were left alone. 

‘“‘A queer situation, Craig,’ I remarked, 
glancing involuntarily at the heap of femi- 
nine finery on the chair, as I sat down before 
Kazanovitch’s desk. 

“‘Queer for New York; not for St. Peters- 
burg,” was his laconic reply, as he looked 
around for another chair. Everything was 
littered with books and papers, and at last 
he leaned over and lifted the dress from the 
chair to place it on the bed, as the easiest 
way of securing a seat in the scantily fur- 
nished room. 

A pocketbook and a letter fell to the floor 
from the folds of the dress. He stooped 
to pick them up, and I saw a strange look of 
surprise on his face. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he shoved the letter into his pock- 


et and replaced the other things as he had 
found them. 

A moment later Kazanovitch returned 
with a large box of Russian cigarettes. ‘‘ Be 
seated, sir,” he said to Kennedy, sweeping a 
mass of books and papers off a large divan. 
“When Nevsky is not here the room gets 


sadly disarranged. I have no genius for 
order.” 

Amid the clouds of fragrant light smoke 
we waited for Kazanovitch to break the 
silence. 

“Perhaps you think that the iron hand 
of the Russian prime minister has broken 
the backbone of revolution in Russia,” he 
began at length. “But because the Duma 
is subservient, it does not mean that all is 
over. Not at all. We are not asleep. 
Revolution is smoldering, ready to break 
forth at any moment. The agents of the 
government know it. They are desperate. 
There is no means they would not use to 
crush us. Their long arm reaches even to 
New York, in this land of freedom.” 

He rose and excitedly paced the room. 
Somehow or other, this man did not pre- 
possess me. Was it that I was prejudiced 
by a puritanical disapproval of the things 
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that pass current in Old World morality? 
Or was it merely that I found the great 
writer of fiction seeking the dramatic effect 
always at the cost of sincerity? 

“Just what is it that you suspect?”’ asked 
Craig, anxious to dispense with the rhetoric 
and to get down to facts. “Surely, when 
three persons are stricken, you must suspect 
something.” 

“Poison,” replied Kazanovitch quickly. 
“Poison, and of a kind that even the poison 
doctors of St. Petersburg have never em- 
ployed. Dr. Kharkoff is completely baffled. 
Your American doctors—two were called in 
to see Saratovsky—say it is the typhus fever. 
But Kharkoff knows better. There is no 
typhus rash. Besides’—and he leaned 
forward to emphasize his words—‘ one does 
not get over typhus in a week and have it 
again as Saratovsky has.” 

I could see that Kennedy was growing im- 
patient. An idea had occurred to him, and 
only politeness kept him listening to Kaza- 
novitch longer. 

“Doctor,” he said, as Kharkoff entered 
the room again, “do you suppose you could 
get some perfectly clean test-tubes and 
sterile bouillon from Miss Nevsky’s labora- 
tory? I think I saw a rack of tubes on the 
table.” 

“Surely,” answered Kharkoff. 

“You will excuse us, Mr. Kazanovitch,”’ 
apologized Kennedy briskly, “but I feel 
that I am going to have a hard day to- 
morrow and—by the way, would you be 
so kind as to come up to my laboratory some 
time during the day, and continue your 
story?” 

On the way out Craig took the doctor 
aside for a moment, and they talked ear- 
nestly. At last Craig motioned to me. 

“Walter,” he explained, “Dr. Kharkoff 
is going to prepare some cultures in the 
test-tubes to-night so that I can make a 
microscopic examination of the blood of 
Saratovsky, Samarova, and later of his 
servant. The tubes will be ready early in 
the morning, and I have arranged with the 
doctor for you to call and get them if 
you have no objection.”’ 

I assented, and we started down-stairs. 
As we passed a door on the second floor, a 
woman’s voice called out, “Is that you, 
Boris?” 

“No, Olga, this is Nicholas,’’ replied the 
doctor. “It is Samarova,” he said to us as 
he entered. 


In a few moments he rejoined us. “She 
is no better,” he continued, as we again 
started away. “I may as well tell you, 
Professor Kennedy, just how matters stand 
here. Samarova is head over heels in love 
with Kazanovitch—you -heard her call for 
him just now? Before they left Paris, 
Kazanovitch showed some partiality for 
Olga, but now Nevsky has captured him, 
She is indeed a fascinating woman, but as 
for me, if Olga would consent to become 
Madame Kharkoff, it should be done to- 
morrow, and she need worry no longer over 
her broken contract with the American 
theater managers. But women are not 
that way. She prefers the hopeless love, 
Ah, well, I shall let you know if anything 
new happens. Good night, and a thousand 
thanks for your help, gentlemen.” 

Nothing was said by either of us on our 
journey up-town, for it was late and I, at 
least, was tired. 

But Kennedy had no intention of going 
to bed, I found. Instead, he sat down in 
his easy chair and shaded his eyes, appar- 
ently in deep thought. As I stood by the 
table to fill my pipe for a last smoke, I saw 
that he was carefully regarding the letter he 
had picked up, turning it over and over, and 
apparently debating with himself what to 
do with it. 

“Some kinds of paper can be steamed 
open without leaving any trace,” he re- 
marked in answer to my unspoken question, 
laying the letter down before me. 

I read the address: ‘‘M. Alexander Alex- 
androvitch Orloff, — Rue de ——, Paris, 
France.” 

“Letter-opening has been raised to a fine 
art by the secret service agents of foreign 
countries,” he continued. “Why not take 
a chance? The simple operation of steam- 
ing a letter open is followed by reburnishing 
the flap with a bone instrument, and no 
trace is left. I can’t do that, for this letter 
is sealed with wax. One way would be to 
take a matrix of the seal before breaking the 
wax and then replace a duplicate of it. No, 
I won’t risk it. I'll try a scientific way.” 

Between two pieces of smooth wood, 
Craig laid the letter flat, so that the edges 
projected about a thirty-second of an inch. 
He flattened the projecting edge of the 
envelope, then roughened it, and finally slit 
it open. 

“You see, Walter, later I will place the 
letter back, apply a hair line of strong white 





The door was ajar, and a 
light disclosed a man in a 
Russian peasant’s blouse, 
bending laboriously 
over a writing-desk 


gum, and unite the 
edges of the envelope 
under pressure. Let us 
see what we have 
here.” 

He drew out what seemed 
to be a manuscript on very 
thin paper, and spread it out 
flat on the table before us. 
Apparently it was a scientific paper 
on a rather unusual subject, “Spon- 
taneous Generation of Life.” It was in 
longhand and read: 
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_I will not attempt to reproduce in fac- 
simile the entire manuscript, for it is un- 
necessary, and, in fact, I merely set down 
part of its contents here because it seemed 
so utterly valueless to me at the time. It 
went on to say: 


While Betaillon punctured the eggs with a plati- 
num needle and developed them by means of elec- 


tric discharges, Loeb in America placed eggs of the 
sea-urchin in a strong solution of sea water, then in 
a bath where they were subjected to the action of 
butyric acid. Finally they were placed in ordinary 
sea water again, where they developed in the natural 
manner. Delage at Roscorf used a liquid containing 
salts of magnesia and tannate of ammonia to produce 
the same result. 

In his latest book on the Origin of Life Dr. 
Charlton Bastian tells of using two solutions. One 
consisted of two or three drops of dilute sodium 
silicate with eight drops of liquor ferri pernitratis to 
one ounce of distilled water. The other was com- 
posed of the same amount of the silicate with six 
drops of dilute phosphoric acid and six grains of 
ammonium phosphate. He filled sterilized tubes, 
sealed them hermetically, and heated them to 125 
or 145 degrees, Centigrade, although 60 or 70 
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degrees would have killed any bacteria remaining 
in them. 

Next he exposed them to sunlight in a south 
window for from two to four months. When the 
tubes were opened Dr. Bastian found organisms in 
them which differed in no way from real bacteria. 
They grew and multiplied. He contends that he 
has proved the possibility of spontaneous genera- 
tion of life. 

Then there were the experiments of John Butler 
Burke of Cambridge, who claimed that he had de- 
veloped “‘radiobes” in tubes of sterilized bouillon by 
means of radium emanations. Daniel Berthelot in 
France last year announced that he had used the 
ultra-violet rays to duplicate nature’s own process 
of chlorophyll assimilation. He has broken up 
carbon dioxide and water-vapor in the air in pre- 
cisely the same way that the green cells of plants 
do it. 

Leduc at Nantes has made crystals grow from an 
artificial “‘egg’’ composed of certain chemicals. 
These crystals show all the apparent vital phenom- 
ena without being actually alive. His work is 
interesting, for it shows the physical forces that 
probably control minute life cells, once they are 
created. 


“What do you make of it?”’ asked Ken- 
nedy, noting the puzzled look on my face as 
I finished reading. 

“Well, recent research in the problem of 
the origin of life may be very interesting,” 
I replied. ‘There are a good many chem- 
icals mentioned here—I wonder if any of 
them is poisonous? But I am of the opinion 
that there is something more to this manu- 
script than a mere scientific paper.” 

“Exactly, Walter,” said Kennedy in half 
raillery. ‘What I wanted to know was how 
you would suggest getting at that some- 
thing.” 

Study as I might, I could make nothing 
out of it. Meanwhile Craig was busily 
figuring with a piece of paper and a pencil. 

“T give it up, Craig,” I said at last. “It 
is late. Perhaps we had better both turn 
in, and we may have some, ideas on it in the 
morning.” 

For answer he merely shook his head and 
continued to scribble and figure on the paper. 
With a reluctant good night I shut my door, 
determined to be up early in the morning 
and go for the tubes that Kharkoff was to 
prepare. 

But in the morning Kennedy was gone. 
I dressed hastily, and was just about to go 
out when he hurried in, showing plainly 
the effects of having spent a sleepless night. 
He flung an early edition of a newspaper on 
the table. 

“Too late,” he exclaimed. “I tried to 
reach Kharkoff, but it was too late.” 


‘Another East Side Bomb Outrage,” | 
read. ‘‘While returning at a late hour last 
night from a patient, Dr. Nicholas Khar- 
koff, of —— East Broadway, was severely 
injured by a bomb which had been placed 
in his hallway earlier in the evening. Dr. 
Kharkoff, who is a well-known physician on 
the East Side, states that he has been con- 
stantly shadowed by some one unknown for 
the past week or two. He attributes his 
escape with his life to the fact that since he 
was shadowed he has observed extreme 
caution. Yesterday his cook was poisoned 
and is now dangerously ill. Dr. Kharkoff 
stands high in the Russian community, and 
it is thought by the police that the bomb 
was placed by a Russian political agent, as 
Kharkoff has been active in the ranks of the 
revolutionists.” 

“But what made you anticipate it?” I 
asked of Kennedy, considerably mystified. 

“The manuscript,” he replied. 

“The manuscript? How? Where is it?” 

“* After I found that it was too late to save 
Kharkoff and that he was well cared for at 
the hospital, I hurried to Saratovsky’s. 
Kharkoff had fortunately left the tubes 
there, and I got them. Here they are. As 
for the manuscript in the letter, I was going 
to ask you to slip up-stairs by some strategy 
and return it where I found it, when you 
went for the tubes this morning. Kaza- 
novitch was out, and I have returned it 
myself, so you need not go, now.” 

“‘He’s coming to see you to-day, isn’t he?” 

“T hope so. I left a note asking him to 
bring Miss Nevsky, if possible, too. Come, 
let us breakfast and go over to the labora- 
tory. They may arrive at any moment. 
Besides, I’m interested to see what the 
tubes disclose.” 

Instead of Kazanovitch awaiting us at the 
laboratory, however,we found Miss Nevsky, 
haggard and worn. She was a tall, striking 
girl with more of the Gaul than the Slav in 
her appearance. There was a slightly sensu- 
ous curve to her mouth, but on the whole 
her face was striking and intellectual. I 
felt that if she chose she could fascinate a 
man so that he would dare anything. I 
never before understood why the Russian 
police feared the women revolutionists so 
much. It was because they were them- 
selves, plus every man they could influence. 

Nevsky appeared very excited. She 
talked rapidly, and fire flashed from her 
gray eyes. “They tell me at the club,” she 
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began, “that you are investigating the terri- 
ble things that are happening to us. Oh, 
Professor Kennedy, it is awful! Last night 
I was staying with some friends on East 
Broadway. Suddenly we heard a terrific 
explosion up the street. It was in front of 
Dr. Kharkoff’s house. Thank Heaven, he 
is still alive! But I was so unnerved I 
could not sleep. I fancied I might be the 
next to go. 

“arly this morning I hastened to return 
to Fifth Avenue. As I entered the door of 
my room I could not help thinking of the 
horrible fate of Dr. Kharkoff. For some 
unknown reason, just as I was about to push 
the door farther open, I hesitated and 
looked—I almost fainted. There stood an- 
other bomb just inside. If I had moved the 
door a fraction of an inch it would have 
exploded. I screamed, and Olga, sick as 
she was, ran to my assistance—or perhaps 
she thought something had happened to 
Boris. It is standing there yet. None of 
us dares touch it. Oh, Professor Kennedy, 
it is dreadful, dreadful. And I cannot find 
Boris—Mr. Kazanovitch, I mean. Sara- 


tovsky, who is like a father to us all, is 
scarcely able to speak. 
helpless in the hospital. 


Dr. Kharkoff is 
Oh, what are we 
to do, what are we to do?” 

She stood trembling before us, imploring. 

“Calm yourself, Miss Nevsky,” said 
Kennedy in a reassuring tone. “Sit down 
and let us plan. I take it that it was a 
chemical bomb and not one with a fuse, or 
you would have a different story to tell. 
First of all, we must remove it. That is 
easily done.” 

He called up a near-by garage and ordered 
an automobile. ‘I will drive it myself,”’ 
he ordered, “only send a man around with 
it immediately.” 

“No, no, no,” she cried, running toward 
him, “you must not ‘risk it. It is bad 
enough that we should risk our lives. But 
strangers must not. Think, Professor Ken- 
nedy. Suppose the bomb should explode at 
a touch! Had we not better call the police 
and let them take the risk, even if it does 
get into the papers?” 

_“No,” replied Kennedy firmly. “Miss 
Nevsky, I am quite willing to take the risk. 
Besides, here comes the automobile.” 

a “You are too kind,” she exclaimed. 

Kazanovitch himself could do no more. 
How am I ever to thank you?”’ 

On the back of the automobile Kennedy 


placed a peculiar oblong box, swung on two 
concentric rings balanced on pivots, like a 
most delicate compass. 

We rode quickly down-town, and Ken- 
nedy hurried into the house, bidding us 
stand back. With a long pair of tongs he 
seized the bomb firmly. It was a tense mo- 
ment. Suppose his hand should unneces- 
sarily tremble, or he should tip it just a bit 

it might explode and blow him to atoms. 
Keeping it perfectly horizontal he carried it 
carefully out to the waiting automobile and 
placed it gingerly in the box. 

““Wouldn’t it be a good thing to fill the 
box with water?” I suggested, having read 
somewhere that that was the usual way of 
opening a bomb, under water. 

“No,” he replied, as he closed the lid, 
‘that wouldn’t do any good with a bomb 
of this sort. It would explode undef water 
just as wellasinair. This is a safety bomb- 
carrier. It is known as the Cardan suspen- 
sion. It was invented by Professor Car- 
dono, an Italian. You see, it is always held 
in a perfectly horizontal position, no matter 
how you jarit. I am now going to take the 
bomb to some safe and convenient place 
where I can examine it at my leisure. 
Meanwhile, Miss Nevsky, I will leave you 
in charge of Mr. Jameson.” 

“Thank you so much,” she said. “I feel 
better now. I didn’t dare go into my own 
room with that bomb at the door. If Mr. 
Jameson can only find out what has become 
of Mr. Kazanovitch, that is all I want. 
What do you suppose has happened to him? 
[s he, too, hurt or ill?” 

“Very well, then,” Craig replied. ‘I will 
commission you, Walter, to find Kazano- 
vitch. I shall be back again shortly before 
noon to examine the wreck of Kharkofi’s 
office. Meet me there. Good-by, Miss 
Nevsky.” 

It was not the first time that I had had a 
roving commission to find some one who had 
disappeared in New York. I started by in- 
quiring for every possible place that he 
might be found. No one at the Fifth Ave- 
nue house could tell me anything definite, 
though they were able to give me a number 
of places where he was known. I con- 
sumed practically the whole morning going 
from one place to another on the East Side. 
Some of the picturesque haunts of the revo- 
lutionists would have furnished material for 
a story in themselves. But nowhere had 
they any word of Kazanovitch, until I 
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visited a Polish artist who was illustrating 
his stories.. He had been there, looking 
very worn and tired, and had talked va- 
cantly about the sketches which the artist 
had showed him. After that I lost all trace 
of him again. It was nearly noon as I 
hurried to meet Craig at Kharkoff’s. 

Imagine my surprise to see Kazanovitch 
already there, seated in the wrecked office, 
furiously smoking cigarettes and showing 
evident signs of having something very dis- 
turbing on his mind. The moment he 
caught sight of me, he hurried forward. 

“Is Professor Kennedy coming soon?”’ 
he inquired eagerly. “I was going up to his 
laboratory, but I called up Nevsky, and she 
said he would be here at noon.” Then he 
put his hand up to my ear and whispered, 
“T have found out who it was who shadowed 
Kharkoff.”’ 

“Who?” I asked, saying nothing of my 
long search of the morning. 

“His name is Revalenko—Feodor Reval- 
enko. I saw him standing across the street 
in front of the house last night after you had 
gone. When Kharkoff left, he followed 
him. I hurried out quietly and followed 
both of them. Then the explosion came. 
This man slipped down a narrow street as 
soon as he saw Kharkoff fall. As people 
were running to Kharkoff’s assistance, I did 
the same. He saw me following him and 
ran, and I ran, too, and overtook him. Mr. 
Jameson, when I looked into his face I could 
not believe it. Revalenko—he is one of the 
most ardent members of our organization. 
He would not tell me why he had followed 
Kharkoff. I could make him confess noth- 
ing. But I am sure he is an agent provoca- 
teur of the Russian government, that he is 
secretly giving away the plans that we are 
making, everything. We have a plot on 
now—perhaps he has informed them of that. 
Of course he denied setting the bomb or 
trying to poison any of us, but he was very 
frightened. I shall denounce him at the 
first opportunity.” 

I said nothing. Kazanovitch regarded 
me keenly to see what impression the story 
made on me, but I did not let my looks be- 
tray anything, except proper surprise, and 
he seemed satisfied. 

It might be true, after all, I reasoned, the 
more I thought of it. I had heard that the 
Russian consul-general had a very extensive 
spy system in the city. In fact, even that 
morning I had had pointed out to me some 
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spies at work in the public libraries, watch- 
ing what young Russians were reading. J 
did not doubt that there were spies in the 
very inner circle of the revolutionists them- 
selves. 

At last Kennedy appeared. While Kaza- 
novitch poured forth his story, with here and 
there, I fancied, an elaboration of a par- 
ticularly dramatic point, Kennedy quickly 
examined the walls and floor of the wrecked 
office with his magnifying-glass. When he 
had concluded his search, he turned to 
Kazanovitch. 

“Would it be possible,” he asked, “to let 
this Revalenko believe that he could trust 
you, that it would be safe for him to visit 
you to-night at Saratovsky’s? Surely you 
can find some way of reassuring him.” 

“Yes, I think that can be arranged,” said 
Kazanovitch. “I will go to him, will make 
him think I have misunderstood him, that I 
have not lost faith in him, provided he can 
explain all. He will come. Trust me.” 

“Very well, then. To-night at eight I 
shall be there,” promised Kennedy, as the 
novelist and he shook hands. 

“What do you think of the Revalenko 
story ?” I asked of Craig, as we started up- 
town again. 

“Anything is possible in this case,” he 
answered sententiously. 

“Well,” I exclaimed, “‘this all is truly 
Russian. For intrigue they are certainly 
the leaders of the world to-day. There is 
only one person that I have any real confi- 
dence in, and that is old Saratovsky him- 
self. Somebody is playing traitor, Craig. 
Who is it?” 

“That is what science will tell us to-night,” 
was his brief reply. There was no getting 
anything out of Craig until he was abso- 
lutely sure that his proofs had piled up 
irresistibly. 

Promptly at eight we met at the old house 
on Fifth Avenue. Kharkoff’s wounds had 
proved less severe than had at first been 
suspected, and, having recovered from the 
shock, he insisted on being transferred from 
the hospital in a private ambulance so that 
he could be near his friends. Saratovsky, in 
spite of his high fever, ordered that the door 
to his room be left open and his bed moved 
so that he could hear and see what passed 
in the room down the hall. Nevsky was 
there and Kazanovitch, and even brave Olga 
Samarova, her pretty face burning with the 
fever, would not be content until she was 
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carried up-stairs, although Dr. Kharkoff pro- 
tested vigorously that it might have fatal 
consequences. Revalenko, an enigma of a 
man, sat stolidly. The only thing I noticed 
about him was an occasional look of malig- 
nity at Nevsky and Kazanovitch when he 
thought he was unobserved. 

It was indeed a strange gathering, the 
like of which the old house had never before 
harbored in all its varied history. Every- 
one was on the gui vive, as Kennedy placed 
on the table a small wire basket containing 
some test-tubes, each tube corked with a 
small wadding of cotton. “There was also 
a receptacle holding a dozen glass-handled 
platinum wires, a microscope, and a number 
of slides. The bomb, now rendered in- 
nocuous by having been crushed in a huge 
hydraulic press, lay in fragments in the box. 

“‘First, I want you to consider the evi- 
dence of the bomb,” began Kennedy. ‘No 
crime, I firmly believe, is ever perpetrated 
without leaving some clue. The slightest 
trace, even a drop of blood no larger than a 
pin-head, may suffice to convict a murderer. 
The impression made on a cartridge by the 
hammer of a pistol, or a single hair found 
on the clothing of a suspected person, may 
serve as valid proof of crime. 

“Until lately, however, science was 
powerless against the bomb-thrower. A 
bomb explodes into a thousand parts, and 
its contents suddenly become gaseous. You 
can’t collect and investigate the gases. 
Still, the bomb-thrower is sadly deceived if 
he believes the bomb leaves no trace for the 
scientific detective. It is difficult for the 
chemist to find out the secrets of a shattered 
bomb. But it can be done. 

“T examined the walls of Dr. Kharkoff’s 
house, and fortunately was able to pick out 
a few small fragments of the contents of the 
bomb which had been thrown out before the 
flame ignited them. I have analyzed them, 
and find them to be a peculiar species of 
blasting-gelatine. It is made at only one 
factory in this country, and I have a list of 
purchasers for some time back. One name, 
or rather the description of an assumed 
name, in the list agrees with other evidence 
I have been able to collect. Moreover, the 
explosive was placed in a lead tube. Lead 
tubes are common enough. However, there 
is no need of further evidence.” 

He paused, and the revolutionists stared 
fixedly at the fragments of the now harm- 
less bomb before them. 


“The exploded bomb,” concluded Craig, 
“was composed of the same materials as 
this, which I found unexploded at the door 
of Miss Nevsky’s room—the same sort of 
lead tube, the same blasting-gelatine. The 
fuse, a long cord saturated in sulphur, was 
merely a blind. The real method of ex- 
plosion was by means of a chemical con- 
tained in a glass tube which was inserted 
after the bomb was put in place. The least 
jar, such as opening a door, which would 
tip the bomb ever so little out of the hori- 
zontal, was all that was necessary to explode 
it. The exploded bomb and the unexploded 
were in all respects identical—the same hand 
set both.” 

A gasp of astonishment ran through the 
circle. Could it be that one of their own 
number was playing false? In at least this 
instance in the warfare of the chemist and 
the dynamiter the chemist had come out 
ahead. 

“But,” Kennedy hurried along, “the 
thing that interests me most about this case 
is not the evidence of the bombs. Bombs 
are common enough weapons, after all. It 
is the evidence of almost diabolical cunning 
that has been shown in the effort to get rid 
of the father of the revolution, as you call 
him.”’ 

Craig cleared his throat and played with 
our feelings as a cat does with a mouse. 
“Strange to say, the most deadly, the most 
insidious, the most elusive agency for com- 
mitting murder is one that can be obtained 
and distributed with practically no legal 
restrictions. Any doctor can purchase dis- 
ease germs in quantities sufficient to cause 
thousands and thousands of deaths without 
giving any adequate explanation for what 
purpose he requires them. More than that, 
any person claiming to be a scientist or 
having some acquaintance with science and 
scientists can usually obtain germs without 
difficulty. Every pathological laboratory 
contains stores of disease germs, neatly 
sealed up in test-tubes, sufficient to de- 
populate whole cities and even nations. With 
almost no effort, I myself have actually 
cultivated enough germs to kill every person 
within a radius of a mile of the Washington 
Arch down the sireet. They are here in 
these test-tubes.” 

We scarcely breathed. Suppose Ken- 
nedy should let loose this deadly foe, these 
bacilli of death, whatever they were? Yet 
that was precisely what some fiend incarnate 
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had done, and that fiend was sitting in the 
room with us. 

“Here I have one of the most modern 
dark-field microscopes,” he resumed. ‘On 
this side I have placed a little pin-point of 
a culture made from the blood of Saratov- 
sky. I will stain the culture with gentian 
violet. Now—er—Walter, look through 
the microscope under this powerful light and 
tell us what you see.”’ 

I bent over. “In the darkened field I 
see a number of bacilli like dancing points 
of colored light,” I said. “They are 
wriggling about with a peculiar twisting 
motion.” 

“Like acorkscrew,”’ interrupted Kennedy, 
impatient to go on. “They are of the 
species known as Spirilla. Here is another 
slide, a culture from the blood of Samarova.”’ 

“T see them there, too,’”’ I exclaimed. 

Everyone was now crowding about for a 
glimpse, as I raised my head. 

“What is this bacillus?” asked a hollow 
voice from the doorway. 

We looked, startled. There 
stood Saratovsky, more like a 
ghost than a living being. 

Kennedy sprang forward 
and caught him 

as he swayed, 

and I moved 

up an arm- 

chair for him. 

“Ttis the 
spirillum 
Obermei- 
eri,’ said 
Kenne- 
dy, “the 
germ of 
the re- 


lapsing fever, but of the most virulent 
Asiatic strain. Obermeyer, who discov- 
ered the bacillus, caught the disease and 
died of it, a martyr to science.” 

A shriek of consternation rang forth from 
Samarova. The rest of us paled, but 
repressed our feelings. 

“One moment,” added 
Kennedy hastily. 
“Don’t be unnec- 

essarily alarmed. 
I have something 
more to say. Be 
calm for a 
moment 
longer.” 


Her face still wore the same cold, contemptuous smile, as Kennedy gently withdrew a sharp scalpel 
* Perhaps it is best this way, after all,” he said simply 


from her breast. 
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He unrolled a blue-print and placed it on 
the table. 

“This,” he continued, “is the photo- 
graphic copy of a message which, I suppose, 
is now on its way to the Russian minister to 
France in Paris. Some one in this room 
besides Mr. Jameson and myself has seen 
this letter before. I will hold it up as I pass 
around and let each one see it.” 

In intense silence Kennedy passed before 
each of us, holding up the blue-print and 
searchingly scanning the faces. No one 
betrayed by any sign that he recognized it. 
At last it came to Revalenko. 

“The checkerboard, the checkerboard!” 
he cried, his eyes half starting from their 
sockets as he gazed at it. 

“Yes,” said Kennedy in a low tone, “the 
checkerboard. It took me some time to 
figure it out. It is a cipher that would have 
baffled Poe. In fact, there is no means of 
deciphering it unless you chance to know its 
secret. I happened to have heard of it a 
long time ago abroad, yet my recollection 
was vague, and I had to reconstruct it with 
much difficulty. It took me all night to 
do it. It is a cipher, however, that is 
well known among the official classes of 
Russia. 

“Fortunately I remembered the crucial 
point, without which I should still be puz- 
zling overit. It is that a perfectly innocent 
message, on its face, may be used to carry a 
secret, hidden message. The letters which 
compose the words, instead of being written 
continuously along, as we ordinarily write, 
have, as you will observe if you look twice, 
breaks, here and there. These breaks in the 
letters stand for numbers. 

“Thus the first words are ‘Many thanks.’ 
The first break is at the end of the letter 
‘n,’ between it and the ‘y.’ There are 
three letters before this break. That stands 
for the number 3. 

“When you come to the end of a word, if 
the stroke is down at the end of the last 
letter, that means no break; if it is up, it 
means a break. The stroke at the end of 
the ‘y’ is plainly down. Therefore there is 
no break until after the ‘t.’ That gives us 
the number 2. So we get 1 next, and again 
1, and still again 1; then 5; then 5; then 1; 
and so on. 

““Now, take these numbers in pairs, thus 
3-2; I-I; 1-5; 5-1. By consulting this 
table you can arrive at the hidden mes- 
sage.” 


He held up a cardboard bearing the fol- 
lowing arrangement of the letters of the 
alphabet: 


“Thus,” he continued, ‘3-2 means the 
third column and second line. That is ‘H.’ 
Then 1-1 is ‘A’; 1-5 is ‘V’; 5-1 is ‘E’— 
and we get the word ‘Have.’”’ 

Not a soul stirred as Kennedy unfolded 
the cipher. What was the terrible secret in 
that scientific essay I had puzzled so un- 
successfully over, the night before? 

“Even this can be complicated by choos- 
ing a series of fixed numbers to be added to 
the real numbers over and over again. Or 
the order of the alphabet can be changed. 
However, we have the straight cipher only 
to deal with here.” 

“And what for Heaven’s sake does it 
reveal?” asked Saratovsky, leaning forward, 
forgetful of the fever that was consuming 
him. 

Kennedy pulled out a piece of paper on 
which he had written the hidden message 
and read: 

“Have successfully inoculated S. with 
fever. Public opinion America would con- 
demn violence. Think best death should 
appear natural. Samarova infected also. 
Cook unfortunately took dose in food in- 
tended Kharkoff. Now have three cases. 
Shall stop there at present. Dangerous ex- 
cite further suspicion health authorities.” 

Rapidly I eliminated in my mind the 
persons mentioned, as Craig read. Sara- 
tovsky of course was not guilty, for the 
plot had centered about him. Nor was 
little Samarova, nor Dr. Kharkoff. I noted 
Revalenko and Kazanovitch glaring at 
each other and hastily tried to decide which 
I more strongly suspected. 

“Will get K.,” continued Kennedy. 
“Think bomb perhaps all right. K. case 
different from S. No public sentiment.” 

“So Kharkoff had been marked for 
slaughter,” I thought. Or was “K.” Kaza- 
novitch? I regarded Revalenko more closely. 
He was suspiciously sullen. 


“Must have more money. Cable ten 
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thousand rubles at once Russian consul 
general. Will advise you plot against Czar 
as details perfected here. Expect break 
up New York band with death of S.” 

If Kennedy himself had thrown a bomb 
or scattered broadcast the contents of the 
test-tubes, the effect could not have been 
more startling than his last quiet sentence 
and sentence it was in two senses. 

“Signed,” he said, folding the paper up 
deliberately, “Ekaterina Nevsky.” 

It was as if a cable had snapped and a 
weight had fallen. Revalenko sprang up 
and grasped Kazanovitch by the hand. 
“Forgive me, comrade, for ever suspecting 
you,” he cried. 

“And forgive me for suspecting you,” 
replied Kazanovitch, “but how did you 
come to shadow Kharkoff?”’ 

“T ordered him to follow Kharkoff secretly 
and protect him,” explained Saratovsky. 

Olga and Ekaterina faced each other 
fiercely. Olga was trembling with emotion. 
Nevsky stood coldly, defiantly. If ever 
there was a consummate actress it was she, 
who had put the bomb at her own door and 
had rushed off to start Kennedy on a blind 
trail. 

“You traitress,” cried Olga passionately, 
forgetting all in her outraged love. “You 
won his affections from me by your false 
beauty—yet all the time you would have 
killed him like a dog for the Czar’s gold. At 
last you are unmasked—you Azeff in skirts. 
False friend—you would have killed us all— 
Saratovsky, Kharkoff—’’ 

“Be still, little fool,” exclaimed Nevsky 
contemptuously. ‘‘The spirilla fever has 
affected your brains. Bah! I will not stay 
with those who are so ready to suspect an 
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old comrade on the mere word of a charlatan. 
Boris Kazanovitch, do you stand there 
silent and let this insult be heaped upon 
me?” 

For answer, Kazanovitch deliberately 
turned his back on his lover of a moment ago 
and crossed the room. ‘Olga,’ he pleaded, 
“T have been a fool. Some day I may be 
worthy of your love. Fever or not, I must 
beg your forgiveness.” 

With a cry of delight the actress flung her 
arms about Boris, as he imprinted a peni- 
tent kiss on her warm lips. 

“Simpleton,’’ hissed Nevsky with curling 
lips. ‘‘ Now you, too, will die.” 

“One moment, Ekaterina Nevsky,” in- 
terposed Kennedy, as he picked up some 
vacuum tubes full of a golden-yellow pow- 
der, that lay on the table. “The spirilla, 
as scientists now know, belong to the 
same family ‘of bacilli as those which cause 
what we call, euphemistically, the ‘black 
plague.’ It is the same species as that of the 
African sleeping sickness and the Philip- 
pine yaws. Last year a famous doctor 
whose photograph I see in the next room, 
Dr. Ehrlich of Frankfort, discovered a cure 
for all these diseases. It will rid the blood 


of your victims of the Asiatic relapsing fever 


germs in forty-eight hours. In these tubes 
I have the now famous salvarsan.” 

With a piercing shriek of rage at seeing 
her deadly work so quickly and completely 
undone, Nevsky flung herself into the little 
laboratory behind her and bolted the door. 

Her face still wore the same cold, con- 
temptuous smile, as Kennedy gently with- 
drew a sharp scalpel from her breast. 

“Perhaps it is best this way, after all,” 
he said simply. 


The next mystery story, ‘‘ The Master Counterfeiter,’’ will appear in the February issue. 





The Head of 
the Finest 


By 
Alfred Henry Lewis 


EW YORK city boasts 
a police force of 10,000 
men and pays $16,000,000 a 
year for the privilege. Also, the New 
York city police force is not without 
its critics. And since it is written in 
the laws of nature that, where one finds 
fault some other will endorse, it has 

likewise its stout defenders. 
* Among the latter—and it speaks not 
only for the police but for himself—is 
Rhinelander Waldo, commissioner and 
commanding impulse of the force. Some 
one—who, doubtless, goes to Europe and 
doesn’t want the mighty fact lost sight 
of—indulged in invidious comparisons, 
and spoke of how superior were the police 
of London, of Berlin, of Paris, to our 
own local constabulary. At this, the 
views of Waldo became promptly 
if not abundantly uncorked. Said 
he—with fluency and warm em- 

phasis: 

‘* Heaven save us from kickers! 
It has become the fashion among New- 
Yorkers to declare that their police are 
incompetent; to assert that their moral 
standard is lower than the police stand- 
ard in other countries. That’s wrong. 
I’ve been all through the police forces of 
London, Berlin, and Paris with a lan- 
tern. New York policemen are of a 
higher standard, mentally, physically, 
. morally, than any other police body in 
the world. When it comes to that, New 
York has the finest police force in the 
world. It isn’t perfect. Where will you 
find so vast an organization that is? 
But the big majority of the men are 
good men—honest and capable. You 
don’t hear much about these. When 
one of the ten thousand men on the 
force proves recreant to his trust you 
hear all about him for weeks on end. 


I’m not satisfied with the force. I hope 
Rhinelander Waldo, head of the police department Tnever ait be. Mek dt-ueeits bette ie 


f New York, and, througl ] housand ; . pee ; 
ee ee ee ee it gets from the people of New York.” 


proxies, “guardian angel” of the inhabit- : : 
ants, big and little, of the great city There must be some dominant element 
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of the incessant in Waldo’s nature. With 
full permission from fate to live idly, none 
than he is more employed. Inherited riches 
are as lead to the soles of all effort. Waldo 
was born to millions, and has succeeded 
in spite of it. Mankind, in its blindness, 
applauds one who wins victories “although 
hampered by poverty.” Mankind should 
reserve its excitement for those who win 
victories although hampered by wealth. 

That he plainly possesses a virile energy 
and work-willingness, despite that handi- 
cap of cradle riches, should challenge ad- 
miration in favor of Waldo. Work when 
one feels the ‘spur of need in one’s flank is a 
leap .we all will take. But to toil when no 
selfish occasion compels is a thought too 
hardy for most of us, who must be driven 
to every field of endeavor and held there 
under guard. 

That Waldo’s ambitions woke up early, 
that he did not waste the morning of his 
years, finds evidence in the fact that he 
speaks—besides English—French, Spanish, 
German, and Italian. Also, he can get 
something better—to lapse into the lan- 
guage of the wrestling-mat—than a “dog 
fall” out of the twisted tongue of Nippon. 
In the beginning Waldo drank in learning 
at those shaded well-springs of education, 
the private schools. Later, he entered 
Columbia College by way of Berkeley. 
Among other marks of distinction he gradu- 
ated from Columbia, a full-fledged electrical 
engineer. This was in 1899. 

Conceive of a boy, just out of college, 
Broadway at his feet, a million dollars in 
his purse! Consider, too, that the boy is 
physically laid out on viking lines: that 
he measures six feet tall, has yard-wide 
shoulders, and is vibrant and aglow with 
every impulse of life. Many call them- 
selves moral when the truth is they’re only 
sick. But when one, young, in the blaze of 
health, with gold to throw away, can still 
turn from the silken side of existence to seek 
and wear the rough, he is, I should say, well 
worth every man’s looking at. Waldo 
leaves Columbia. The world is all before 
him where to choose; and, having chosen, 
he has but to put his hand into his pocket 
to find the money to pay for it. What does 
he do? He prefers the camp to easy luxury 
and goes as a second lieutenant to the Phil- 
ippines. 

There was a warrior who was called 
“Hell-roaring Jake” Smith. Also, his sul- 
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phurous nom de guerre had not been be- 
stowed in any burst of facetiousness, but 
meant what it said. Waldo was told to 
report to this fire-fed commander. He did 
so, and was received with snorts of pro- 
foundest scorn. 

‘What was wrong? There are two schools 
in the army. One holds that the best 
dressed soldier is the best soldier. The 
other holds that the best dressed soldier is 
the worst soldier. He of the flaming title 
belonged to the latter. And _ because 
Waldo’s uniform was spick and span and 
spotless, he evolved those snortings as 
aforesaid. Emphasizing his contempt, he 
sent Waldo into the interior, to the end 
that his clothes be cured of their newness 
and no longer act at headquarters as a 
cause of offense. 

Having studied electricity, himself a 
practical telegrapher, Waldo built the first 
telegraph line which invaded the Moros. 
He slept hard, lived rough, and returned to 
Manila a sun-seasoned campaigner. Then 
he rose to a first-lieutenantcy, and was 
given a place on the staff of General Wood. 

Waldo left the army after six years of 
earnest service. Even “‘Hell-roaring Jake” 
confessed that he possessed thoroughness 
and courage. Then, as became his mil- 
lions, he pointed his released nose for New 
York. Bingham, commissioner of police, 
offered him a deputy commissionership; 
and because his bent was for the executive, 
and he was made.to command rather than 
construct, the offer jumped with his feeling, 
and he promptly embraced it. 

At the end of a year Waldo resigned, and 
went forth upon a ransack of South Amer- 
ica. He came back to take charge of the 
Catskill Water Police. This was at the sug- 
gestion of McClellan, then mayor. 

Gaynor appeared in the City Hall, and 
asked Waldo to take the Fire Department. 
The hammer-marks of his improvements 
are plainly to be seen in that angle of city 
government. Fifteen months of fire, and 
Gaynor urged the more responsible post 
of Commissioner of Police. 

There he is as this is written, leading the 
police—proverbially stiff-necked and _ per- 
verse—in the thief-catching way they 
should go. Also, he is showing folk that, in 
the warring teeth of riches and redundant 
health, a young man can be of a first service 
to the community, and carve for himself a 
career of honor and high usefulness. 
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he g al was gone. For a long time Mildred, without the power of motion, without the power at 
. ght, sat there where she had defied him and refused to go back to him 
(“The Price She Paid") 
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The Price She Paid 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN’S 


STRUGGLE FOR AND AGAINST LOVE 


By David Graham Phillips 


Author of ‘‘The Hungry Heart,” 


“The Husband's 


Story,” ‘‘The Grain of Dust,” ete. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


SYNOPSIS: 


his wife and daughter less than they had been used to spending in a year. 
and the decision is made for Mildred that, 
who continues to act rich, 
Presbury makes life miserable for the two women, especially 


are appalled, 
Instead, her mother, 
Angered by the way he has fooled himself, 


they 
must marry. 
but sure income. 
Mildred, whom he declares he will not support. 
luxury, can scarcely even dress herself. 


there is only a step between herself and the women who ply an unnamable calling. 
who announces that he has met in town an old acquaintance, i 
announces also that the man is looking for a wife his intention is apparent—he ceed s Mildred to 
Presbury paints a most undesirable picture of General William Sidda 

At the dinner, which is richly offensive, 


dinner. When he 
become a candidate, which she does. 
declares she will marry him if she can. 


Mildred Gower is the only daughter of an apparently rich man who died before he expected t 


He insists that she get out and support herself, 
Her soul is filled with terror as she realizes that, 


to and left 
When the family take stock of their resources 
to reduce the drain upon their small amount of cash, she 
marries—a fortune-hunter who, fortunately, has a small 


but she, brought up in 
in the matter of earning bread, 
Then the situation is = — by Presbury, 

who invited the family to Thz anksgiving 


now a millionaire, 


ll, but Mildred 
in his blatantly offensive mansion, the 


general's attitude toward Mildred is that of the connoisseur toward an art object, and she exhibits her charms as unfeelingly 


as he appraises them, 
are up to the sample. 
bickerings at home, 
his readiness to ‘‘go on"’ she file 
sell herself in the fashion not approved by society. 
marry a lavish lover carries her 

Mildred is ushered 
servitors. But she soon finds that she is considered 


while the mother fawns upon him. 


be a wife to him. 


and then orders that she be not allowed to return if she does go out. 
alone of all her jewelry, 


a few francs in her purse, a costly bauble which the general, 


He lets it be known th: at he is willing to go on * 

The weeks that he is investigating the history of the * . 
Presbury continually girding at her, so that even after the general at 
ares up and declares that unless he quits insulting her anc 
Thereafter all goes smoothly 
r up to and through a magnificently gorgeous we ng. 
in Paris—into a life of princely magnificence where ever 
by the general as a plaything and in no sense a responsible 
This precipitates a crisis, for the general refuses to replenish the scanty hoard which was hers when she married. 
told by the general's secretary what she may expect from the general. 
He practically forces her out of the house by refusing her the services of her maid, without his consent, 


‘if the goods 
are made miserable to Mildred by 
a second dinner has announced 
he general she will give up and 
and the excitement of getting ready to 


goods’ 


y want is anticipated by deferential 
partner 
She is 
This leads her into open revolt, and she refuses to 
order, she nevertheless gogs out—with 
allows her to keep in her possession. 


Knowing the 


In a near-by park she meets Stanley Baird, a former suitor, who fights shy of her when he learns that she is leaving her 


husband. 
On board — she finds Baird, who, 
offers to bac 


T the pier Mildred sent her mother 

a telegram, giving the train by 

which she would arrive—that 

and nothing more. As she de- 

scended from the parlor-car there 

stood Mrs. Presbury upon the platform, 

face wreathed in the most joyous of wel- 

coming smiles, not a surface trace of 

the curiosity and alarm storming within. 

After they had kissed and embraced 

with a genuine emotion which they did 

not try to hide, because both suddenly be- 

came unconscious of that world whereof 

ordinarily they were constantly mindful 

—after caresses and tears Mrs. Presbury 
said: 

“It’s all very well to dress plain, when 
everyone knows you can afford the best. 
But don’t you think you’re overdoing it a 
little?” 

Mildred laughed somewhat nervously. 

“Wait till we’re safe at home,” said she. 
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In desperation she the n sells her purse and purchases passage for New York, determined to fight her battle there. 
after they have exhausted every other suggestion of a way 
k her while she prepares herself for a career in grand opera. 


for her to gain a livelihood, 


On the way up from the station in the 
carriage they chattered away in the liveliest 
fashion, to make the proper impression upon 
any observing Hanging-Rockers. “ Luck- 
ily, Presbury’s gone to town to-day,” said 
his wife. ‘But really he’s quite livable 
hasn’t gone back to his old ways. He 
doesn’t know it, but he’s rapidly growing 
deaf. He imagines that everyone is speak- 
ing more and more indistinctly, and he has 
lost interest in conversation. Then, too, 
he has done well in Wall Street, and that 
has put him in a good humor.” 

‘He'll not be surprised to see me 
said Mildred. 

“Wait till we’re home,” 
nervously. 

At the house Mrs. Presbury carried on a 
foolish, false-sounding conversation for the 
benefit of the servants, and finally con- 
ducted Mildred to her bedroom and shut 
doors and drew portiéres and glanced into 


alone,” 


said her mother 
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closets before saying: “Now, what is the 
matter, Millie? Where is your husband?” 

“In Paris, I suppose,” replied Mildred. 
“T have left him, and I shall never go back.” 

‘““Presbury said you would!” cried her 
mother. ‘But I didn’t believe it. I don’t 
believe it. I brought you up to do your 
duty, and I know you will.” 

This was Mildred’s first opportunity for 
frank and plain speaking; and that is 
highly conducive to frank and plain think- 
ing. She now began to see clearly why she 
had quit the general. Said she, “Mama, 
to be honest and not to mince words, I’ve 
left him because there’s nothing in it.” 

“TIsn’t he rich?” inquired her mother. 
“T’ve always had a kind of present—” 

“Oh, he’s rich, all right,” interrupted the 
girl. ‘‘ But he saw to it that I got no benefit 
from that.” 

“But you wrote me how he was buying 
you everything!” 

“So I thought. In fact, he was buying 
me nothing.” And she went on to explain 
the general’s system. 

Her mother listened impatiently. 


She 


would have interrupted the long and angry 
recital many times had not Mildred in- 


sisted on a full hearing of her grievances, of 
the outrages that had been heaped upon 
her. “And,” she ended, “I suppose he’s 
got it so arranged that he could have me 
arrested as a thief for taking the gold bag.” 

“Yes, it’s terrible and all that,” said her 
mother. ‘But I should have thought living 
with me here when Presbury was carrying 
on so dreadfully would have taught you 
something. Your case isn’t an exception, 
any more than mine is. That’s the sort of 
thing we women have to put up with from 
men, when we’re in their power.” 

“Not I,” said Mildred loftily. 

“Yes, you,” retorted her mother. “Any 
woman. Every woman. ‘Unless we have 
money of our own, we all have trouble with 
the men about money, sooner or later, in 
one way or another. And rich men!—why, 
it’s notorious that they’re always more or 
less mean about money. A wife has got to 
use tact. Why, I even had to use some 
tact with your father, and he was as gen- 
erous a man as ever lived. Tact—that’s a 
woman’s whole life. You ought to have used 
tact. You'll go back to him and use tact.” 

“You don’t know him, mama!” cried Mil- 
dred. ‘‘He’samonster. He isn’t human.” 

Mrs. Presbury drew a long face and said 
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in a sad, soothing voice: ‘Yes, I know, 
dear. Men are very, very awful, in some 
ways, to a nice woman—with refined, lady- 
like instincts. It’s a great shock to a pure—” 

“Oh, gammon!” interrupted Mildred. 
“Don’t be silly, mother. It isn’t worth 
while for one woman to talk that kind of 
thing to another. I didn’t fully know what 
I was doing when I married a man I didn’t 
love—a man who was almost. repulsive to 
me. But I knew enough. And I was get- 
ting along well enough, as any woman does, 
no matter what she may say—yes, you 
needn’t look shocked, for that’s hypocrisy, 
and I know it now— But, as I was saying, 
I didn’t begin to hate him until he tried to 
make a slave of me. A slave!” She shud- 
dered. ‘“‘He’s a monster!” 

“A little tact, and you can get every- 
thing you want,” insisted her mother. 

“T tell you, you don’t know the man,” 
cried Mildred. “By tact I suppose you 
mean I could have sold things behind his 
back—and all that.” She laughed. “He 
hasn’t got any back. He had it so arranged 
that those cold, wicked eyes of his were al- 
ways watching me. His second wife tried 
‘tact.’ He caught her and drove her into 
the streets. I’d have had no chance to get 
a cent, and if I had gotten it I’d not have 
dared spend it. Do you imagine I ran away 
from him without having thought? If 
there’d been any way of staying on, any 
way of making things even endurable, I’d 
have stayed.” 

“But you’ve got to go back, Millie,” 
cried her mother, in tears. 

“You mean that you can’t support me?” 

“And your brother Frank—” Mrs. 
Presbury’s eyes flashed and her rather stout 
cheeks quivered. “I never thought I'd tell 
anybody, but I’ll tell you. I never liked 
your brother Frank, and he never liked me. 
That sounds dreadful, doesn’t it?” 

“No, mother dear,” said Mildred gently. 
“T’ve learned that life isn’t at all as—as 
everybody pretends.” 

“Indeed it isn’t,” said her mother. 
“Mothers always have favorites among 
their children, and very often a mother dis- 
likes one of her children. Of course she 
hides her feeling and does her duty. But 
all the same she can’t help the feeling that 
is down in her heart. I had a presentiment 
before he was born that I wouldn’t like him, 
and sure enough, I didn’t. And he didn’t 
like me, or his father, or any of us.” 
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“Tt would never occur to me to turn to 
him,” said Mildred. 

“Then you see that you’ve gol to go back 
to the general. You can’t get a divorce and 
alimony, for it was you that left him—and 


for no cause. He was within his rights.”’ 

Mildred hesitated, confessed, “I had 
thought of going back to him and acting in 
such a way that he’d be glad to give me a 
divorce and an allowance.” 

“Ves, you might do that,” said her 
mother. “A great many women do. And, 
after all, haven’t they a right to? A lady 
has got to have proper support, and is it 
just to ask her to live with a man she 
loathes?”’ 

“T haven’t thought of the right or wrong 
of it,” said Mildred. “It looks to me as 
though right and wrong have very little to 
do with life as it’s lived. They’re for hypo- 
crites—and fools.” 

““ Mildred!” exclaimed her mother, deeply 
shocked. 

Mildred was not a little shocked at her 
own thoughts as she inspected them in the 
full light into which speech had dragged 
them. “Anyhow,” she went on, “I soon 
saw that such a plan was hopeless. He’s not 
the man to be trifled with. Long before I 
could drive him to give me a living and let 
me go he would have driven me to flight or 
suicide.” 

Her mother had now had time to reflect 
upon Mildred’s revelations. Aided by the 
impressions she had herself got of the rich 
general, she began to understand why her 
daughter had fled and why she would not 
return. She felt that the situation was one 
which time alone could solve. Said she, 
“Well, the best thing is for you to stay on 
here and wait until he makes some move.” 

“He'll have me watched—that’s all he’ll 
do,” said Mildred. ‘When he gets ready 
he'll divorce me for deserting him.” 

Mrs. Presbury felt that she was right. 
But, concealing her despondency, she said: 
“All we can do is to wait and see. You must 
send for your luggage.” 

“T’ve nothing but a large bag,” said Mil- 
dred. “I checked it in the parcel-room of 
the New York station.” 

Mrs. Presbury was overwhelmed. How 
account to Hanging Rock for the reappear- 
ance of a baggageless and husbandless 
bride? But she held up bravely. With a 
cheerfulness that did credit to her heart and 
showed how well she loved her daughter she 
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said: ‘‘We must do the best we can. We'll 
get up some story.” 

“No,” said Mildred. ‘I’m going back to 
New York. You can tell people here what 
you please—that I’ve gone tu rejoin him 
or to wait for him—any old thing.” 

‘““At least you'll wait and talk with Pres- 
bury,”’ pleaded her mother. “He is very 
sensible.”’ 

“Tf he has anything to suggest,” said 
Mildred, “he can write it. I'll send you my 
address.” 

“‘Millie,”’’ cried her mother, agitated to 
the depths, ‘“‘where are you going? What 
are you going todo? You look so strange— 
not at all like yourself.” 

“T’m going to a hotel to-night—probably 
to a boarding-house to-morrow,” said Mil- 
dred. ‘In a few days I shall begin to” — 
she hesitated, decided against confidence— 
“begin to support myself at something or 
other.” 

“You must be crazy!” cried her mother. 
“Vou wouldn’t do anything—and you 
couldn’t.”’ 

“Let’s not discuss it, mama,” 
girl tranquilly. 

The mother looked at her with eyes full 
of the suspicion one lady cannot but have 
as to the projects of another lady in such 
circumstances. ‘ Mildred,” she said plead- 
ingly, ““you must be careful. You'll find 
yourself involved in a dreadful scandal. I 
know you wouldn’t do anything wrong 
no matter how you were driven. But—”’ 

“Tl not do anything foolish, mama,”’ 
interrupted the girl. ‘You are thinking 
about men, aren’t you?”’ 

“Men are always ready to destroy a 
woman,” said her mother. “ You must be 
careful—”’ 

Mildred was laughing. ‘Oh, mama,” 
she cried, ‘‘do be sensible and do give me 
credit for a little sense. I’ve got a very 
clear idea of what a woman ought to do 
about men, and I assure you I’m not going 
to be foolish. And you know a woman who 
isn’t foolish can be trusted where a woman 
who’s only protected by her principles 
would yield to the first temptation—or 
hunt around for a temptation.” 

“But you simply can’t go to New York and 
live- there all alone—and with nothing!” 

“Can I stay here—for more than a few 
days?” 

“But maybe, after a few days—” 
mered her mother. 


said the 


stam- 
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“You see, I’ve got to begin,” said Mil- 
dred. “So why delay? Id gain nothing. 
I’d simply start Hanging Rock to gossip- 
ing—and start Mr. Presbury to acting like 
a fiend again.”’ 

Her mother refused to be convinced— 
was the firmer, perhaps, because she saw 
that Mildred was unshakable in her resolve 
to leave forthwith—the obviously sensible 
and less troublesome course. They em- 
ployed the rest of Mildred’s three hours’ 
stop in arguing—when Mildred was not 
nervously raging against the general. -Her 
mother was more than willing to assist her 
in this denunciation, but Mildred preferred 
to do it all herself. She had—perhaps by 
unconsciously absorbed training from her 
lawyer father—an unusual degree of ability 
to see both sides of a question. When she 
assailed her husband, she saw only her own 
side; but somehow when her mother railed 
and raved, she began to see another side— 
and the sight was not agreeable. She 
wished to feel that her husband was alto- 
gether in the wrong; she did not wish to 
have intruded upon her such facts as that 
she had sold herself to him—dquite in the 
customary way of ladies, but nevertheless 
quite shamelessly—or that in strict justice 
she had done nothing for him to entitle her 
to. a liberal money allowance or any allow- 
ance at all. 

On the train, going back to New York, 
she admitted to herself that the repulsive 
general had only held strictly to the terms 
of the bargain—‘but only a devil and one 
with not a single gentlemanly instinct would 
insist on such a bargain.” It took away 
much of the shame, and all of the sting, of 
despising herself to feel that she was looking 
still lower when she turned to despising him. 

To edge out the general she now began 
to think of her mother, but as she passed in 
review what her mother had said and how 
she had said it she saw that for all her pro- 
tests and arguings her mother was more 
than resigned to her departure. Mildred 
felt no bitterness; ever since she could re- 
member her mother had been a shifter of 
responsibility. Still, to stare into the face 
of so disagreeable a fact as that one had no 
place on earth to go to, no one on earth to 
turn to, not even one’s own mother—to stare 
on at that grimacing ugliness did not tend to 
cheerfulness. Mildred tried to think of the 
future—but how could she think of some- 
thing that was nothing? She knew that she 
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would go on, somehow, in some direction, but 
by no effort of her imagination could she 
picture it. She was so impressed by the 
necessity of considering the future that, to 
rouse herself, she tried to frighten herself with 
pictures of poverty and misery, of herself a 


derelict in the vast and cold desert of New. 


York, perhaps in rags, hungry, ill. But all 
in vain. She did not believe it. Always she 
had had plenty to wear and to eat, and com- 
fortable surroundings. She could no more 
think of herself as without those things than 
a living person can imagine himself dead. 

“I’m a fool,” she said to herself. “I’m 
certain to get into all sorts of trouble. How 
can it be otherwise, when I’ve no money, 
no friends, no experience, no way of making 
a living—no honest way—perhaps no way 
of the other kind, either?”” There are many 
women who ecstasize their easily tickled 
vanities by fancying that if they were so 
disposed they need only flutter an eyelid to 
have men by the legion striving for their 
favors, each man with a bag of gold. Mil- 
dred, inexperienced as she was, had no such 
delusions. Her mind happened not to be 
of that chastely licentious caste which con- 
tinually revolves and fantastically exag- 
gerates the things of the body. 

She could not understand her own indif- 
ference about the future. She did not real- 
ize that it was wholly due to Stanley Baird’s 
offer. She was imagining she was regarding 
that offer as something she might possibly 
consider, but probably would not. She did 
not know that her soul had seized upon it, 
had enfolded it and would on no account 


let it go. It is the habit of our secret selves ° 


thus to make decisions and await their own 
good time for making us acquainted with 
them. 

With her bag on the seat beside her she 
set out to find a temporary lodging. Not 
until several hotels had refused her admit- 
tance on the pretext that they were “full 
up” did she realize that a young woman 
alone is an object of suspicion in New York. 
When a fourth room-clerk expressed his 
polite regrets she looked him straight in the 
eye and Said: 

“T understand. But I can’t sleep in the 
street. You must tell me where I can go.” 

“Well, there’s the Ripon over in Seventh 
Avenue,” said he. 

“Ts it respectable?” said she. 

“Oh, it’s very clean and comfortable 
there,”’ said he. ‘“‘They’ll treat you right. 
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After dinner Mrs. Belloe came into Mildred’s room to cheer her up, to find out 


about her, and to tell about herself 
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“Ts it respectable?”’ said she. 

“Well, now, it doesn’t look queer, if 
that’s what you mean,” replied he. ‘‘ You’ll 
do very nicely there. You can be just as 
quiet as you want.” 

She saw that hotel New York would not 
believe her respectable. So to the Ripon 
she went, and was admitted without dis- 
cussion. As the last respectable clerk had 
said, it did not Jook queer. But it felt queer; 
she resolved that she would go into a board- 
ing-house the very next day. 

Here again what seemed simple proved 
difficult. No respectable boarding-house 
would have Miss Mary Stevens. She was 
confident that nothing in her dress or man- 
ner hinted mystery. Yet those sharp-eyed 
landladies seemed to know at once that 
there was something peculiar about her. 
Most of them became rude the instant they 
set eyes upon her. A few—of the obviously 
less prosperous class—talked with her, 
seemed to be listening for something which 
her failing to say decided them upon all but 
ordering her out of the house. She, hin- 
dered by her innocence, was slow in realizing 
that she could not hope for admission to any 
select respectable circle, even of high-class 
salesladies and clerks, unless she gave a 
free and clear account of herself—whence 
she had come, what she was doing, how she 
got her money. 

Toward the end of the second day’s weari- 
some and humiliating search she found a 
house that would admit her. It was a pre- 
tentious, well-furnished big house in Madi- 
son Avenue. The price—thirty-five dollars 
a week for board, a bedroom with a folding 
bed in an alcove, and a bath—was more 
than double what she had counted on pay- 
ing, but she had discovered that decent and 
clean lodgings and food fit to eat were not 
to be had for less. “And I simply can’t 
live pig-fashion,” said she. ‘I'd be so de- 
pressed that I could do nothing. I can’t 
live like a wild animal, and I won’t.” She 
had some vague notion—foreboding—that 
this was not the proper spirit with which to 
face life. “I suppose I’m horribly foolish,” 
reflected she, “but if I must go down, I'll 
go down with my colors flying.” She did 
not know precisely what that phrase meant, 
but it sounded fine and brave and heartened 
her to take the expensive lodgings. 

The landlady was a Mrs. Belloc. Mil- 
dred had not talked with her twenty min- 
utes before she had a feeling that this name 
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was assumed. The evening of her first day 
in the house she learned that her guess was 
correct—learned it from the landlady her- 
self. After dinner Mrs. Belloc came into 
her room to cheer her up, to find out about 
her, and to tell her about herself. 

“Now that you’ve come,” said she, “the 
house is full up—except some little rooms 
at the top that I’d as lief not fill. The 
probabilities are that any ladies who would 
take them wouldn’t be refined enough to 
suit those I have. There are six, not count- 
ing me, every one with a bath and two with 
private parlors. And as they’re all hand- 
some, sensible women, ladylike and steady, 
I think the prospects are that they’ll pay 
promptly and that I won’t have any 
trouble.” ‘ 

Mildred reflected upon this curious state- 
ment. It sounded innocent enough, yet 
what a peculiar way to put a’simple fact. 

“Of course it’s none of my business how 
people live as long as they keep up the 
respectabilities,’’ pursued Mrs. Belloc. “It 
don’t do to inquire into people in New York. 
Most of ’em come here because they want 
to live as they please.” 

“No doubt,” said Mildred a little ner- 
vously, for she suspected her landlady of 
hitting at her, and wondered if she had come 
to cross-examine her and, if the results were 
not satisfactory, to put her into the street. 

“T know J came for that reason,” pursued 
Mrs. Belloc. ‘I was a school-teacher up 
in New England until about two years ago. 
Did you ever teach school?” 

“Not yet,” said Mildred. “And I don’t 
think I ever shall. I don’t know enough.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. A teacher doesn’t 
need to know much. The wages are so 
poor—at least up in New England—-that 
they don’t expect you to know anything. 
It’s all in the books. I left because I 
couldn’t endure the life. Lord! how dull 
those little towns are! Ever live in a little 
town?” 

“All my life,” said Mildred. 

“Well, you’ll never go back.” 

“T hope not.” . 

“You won’t. Why should you? A sensI- 
ble woman with looks—especially if she 
knows how to carry her clothes—can stay 
in New York as long as she pleases, and live 
off the fat of the land.” 

“That’s good news,” said Mildred. She 
began to like the landlady—not for what 
she said, but for the free and frank and 
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friendly way of the saying—a human way, 
a comradely way, a live-and-let-live way. 

“T didn’t escape from New England with- 
out a struggle,” continued Mrs. Belloc, who 
was plainly showing that she had taken a 
great fancy to “ Mary Stevens.” 

“T suppose it was hard to save the money 
out of your salary,” said Mildred. 

Mrs. Belloc laughed. She was about 
thirty-five years old, though her eyes and her 
figure were younger than that. Her mouth 
was pleasant enough, but had lost some of 
its freshness. ‘‘Save money!” cried she. 
“T’d never have succeeded that way. I’d 
be there yet. I had never married—had 
two or three chances, but all from poor 
sticks looking for some one to support them. 
I saw myself getting old. I was looking 
years older than I do now. Talk about sea 
air for freshening a woman up—it isn’t in 
it with the air of New York. . Here’s the 
town where women stay young. If I had 
come here five years ago I could almost try 
for the squab class.” 

“Squab class?”’ queried Mildred. 

“Yes, squabs. Don’t you see them 
around everywhere?—th® women dressed 
like girls of sixteen to eighteen—and some 
of them are that, and younger. They go 
hopping and laughing about—and_ they 
seem to please the men and.to have no end 
of a good time. Especially the oldish men. 
Oh, yes, you know a squab on sight—tight 
skirt, low shoes and silk stockings, cute 
pretty face, always laughing, hat set on 
rakishly and hair done to match, and always 
a big purse or bag—and with a yellow-back 
or so in it—as a kind of a hint, I guess.” 

Mildred had seen squabs. “I’ve envied 
them—in a way,” said she. ‘Their parents 
seem to let them do about as they’ please.” 

“Their parents don’t know—or don’t 
care. Sometimes it’s one, sometimes the 
other. They travel in two sets. One is 
where they meet young fellows of their own 
class—the kind they’ll probably marry, un- 
less they happen to draw the capital prize. 
The other set they travel in—well, it’s the 
older men they meet round the swell hotels 
and so on—the yellow-back men.” 

“How queer!” exclaimed Mildred, before 
whose eyes a new world was opening. “But 
how do they—these—squabs—account for 
the money?” 

“How do a thousand and one women in 
this funny town account at home for money 
and things?” retorted Mrs. Belloc. ‘“Noth- 
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ing’s easier. For instance, often these 
squabs do—or pretend to do—a little some- 
thing in the way of work—a little canvassing 
or artists’ model or anything you please. 
That helps them to explain at home—and 
also to make each of the yellow-back men 
think he’s the only one and that he’s being 
almost loved for himself alone.” 

Mrs. Belloc laughed. Mildred was too 
astonished to laugh, and too interested— 
and too startled or shocked. 

“But I was telling you how J got down’ 
here,” continued the landlady. ‘Up in my 
town there was an old man—about seventy- 
five—close as the bark on a tree, and ugly 
and mean.” She paused to draw a long 
breath and to shake her head angrily yet 
triumphantly at some figure her fancy con- 
jured up. “Oh, he was a pup!—and is! 
Well, anyhow, I decided that I’d marry 
him. So I wrote home for fifty dollars. I 
borrowed another fifty here and there. I 
had seventy-five saved up against sickness. 
I went up to Boston and laid it all out in 
undeiclothes and house things—not showy 
but fine and good to look at. Then one day, 
when the weather was fine and I knew the 
old man would be out in his buggy driving 
round—I dressed myself up to beat the 
band. I took hours to it—scrubbing, pow- 
dering, sacheting, perfuming, fixing my 
hair, fixing my finger-nails, fixing up my 
feet—polishing every nail and making them 
look better than most hands.” 

Mildred was so interested that she was 
excited. What strange freak was coming? 

“You never could guess,” pursued Mrs. 
Belloc complacently. “I took my sun- 
shade and went out, all got up to kill. And 
I walked along the road until I saw the old 
man’s buggy coming with him in it. Then 
I gave my ankle a frightful wrench. My! 
How it hurt!” 

“What a pity!” said Mildred sympa- 
thetically. “What a shame!” 

“A pity? A shame?” cried Mrs. Belloc, 
laughing. “Why, my dear, I did it a-pur- 
pose.” 

“On purpose!” exclaimed Mildred. 

“Certainly. That was my game. I 
screamed out with pain—and the scream 
was no fake, I can tell you. And I fell 
down by the roadside on a nice grassy spot 
where no dust would get on me. Well, up 
comes the old skinflint in his buggy. He 
climbed down and helped me get off my 
slipper and stocking. I knew I had him 
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the minute I saw his old face looking at that 
foot I had fixed up so beautifully.” 

“How did you ever think of it?” ex- 
claimed Mildred. 

“Go and teach school for ten years in a 
dull little town, my dear—and look in the 
glass every day and see your youth fading 
away—and you'll think of most anything. 
Well, to make a long story short, the old 
man took me in the buggy to his house 
where he lived with his deaf, half-blind old 
widowed daughter. I had to stay there 
three weeks. I married him the fourth 
week. And just two months to a day from 
the afternoon-I sprained my ankle, he gave 
me fifty dollars a week—all signed and 
sealed by a lawyer—to go away and leave 
him alone. I might have stood out for 
more, but I was too anxious to get to New 
York. And here I am!” She gazed about 
the well-furnished room, typical of that 
almost luxurious house, with an air of trium- 
phant satisfaction. Said she: “I’ve no pa- 
tience with a woman who says she can’t 
get on. Where’s her brains?”’ 

Mildred was silent. Perhaps it was a 
feeling of what was hazily in the younger 
woman’s mind and a desire to answer it 
that led Mrs. Belloc to say further: “I 
suppose there’s some that would criticize 
my way of getting there. But I want to 
know, don’t all women get there by work- 
ing men? Only most of ‘them are so stupid 
that they have to go on living with the man. 
I think it’s low to live with a man you hate.” 

“Oh, I’m not criticizing anybody,” said 
Mildred. 

“T didn’t think you were,” said Mrs. 
Belloc. “If I hadn’t seen you weren’t that 
kind, I’'d not have been so confidential. 
Not that I’m secretive with anybody. I 
say and do what I please. Anyone who 
doesn’t like my way or me can take the 
other side of the street. I didn’t come to 
New York to go in society. I came here to 
live.” 

Mildred looked at her admiringly. There 
were things about Mrs. Belloc that she did 
not admire; other things—suspected rather 
than known things—that she knew she 
would shrink from, but she heartily admired 
and profoundly envied her utter indifference 
to the opinion of others, her fine independ- 
ent way of walking her own path at her own 
gait. 

“T took this boarding-house,”’ Mrs. Belloc 
went on, ‘‘ because I didn’t want to be lone- 
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some. I don’t like all—or even most of— 
the ladies that live here. But they’re all 
amusing to talk with—and don’t put on 
airs except with their men friends. And 
one or two are the real thing—good hearted, 
fond of a joke, without any meanness. [ 
tell you, New York is a mighty fine place 
if you get ‘in right.’ Of course, if you don’t, 


it’s h-e-l-l.” (Mrs. Belloc took off its unre- 


fined edge by spelling it.) ‘But what place 
isn’t?” she added. ‘, 

“And your husband never bothers you?” 
inquired Mildred. 

“And never will,” replied Mrs. Belloc. 
“When he dies I’ll come into a little more— 
about a hundred and fifty a week in all. 
Not a fortune, but enough with what the 
boarding-house brings in. I’m a pretty 
fair business woman.” ; 

“T should say so!” exclaimed Mildred. 

“You said you were Miss Stevens, didn’t 
you?” said Mrs. Belloc—and Mildred knew 
that her turn had come. 

“Yes,” replied she. “But I am also a 
married woman.” She hesitated, reddened. 
‘“T didn’t give you my married name.” 

“That’s your ®wn business,” said Mrs. 
Belloc in her easiest manner. “My right 
name isn’t Belloc, either. But I’ve dropped 
that other life. You needn’t feel a bit em- 
barrassed in this house. Some of my 
boarders seem to be married. All that have 
regular-appearing husbands say they are. 
What do I care, so long as everything goes 
along smoothly? I don’t get excited about 
trifles.” 

“Some day perhaps 1’!l tell you about 
myself,” said Mildred. “Just at present 
I—well, I seem not to be able to talk about 
things.” 

“It’s not a bad idea to keep your mouth 
shut, as long as your affairs are unsettled,” 
advised Mrs. Belloc. ‘I can see you’ve 
had little experience. But you'll come out 
all right. Just keep cool, and don’t fret 
about trifles. And don’t let any man make 
a fool of you. That’s where we women get 
left. We’re afraid of men. We needn’t be. 
We can mighty easily make them afraid of 
us. Use the soft hand till you get him well 
in your grip. Then the firm hand. Noth- 
ing coarse or cruel or mean. But firm and 
self-respecting.” 

Mildred was tempted to take Mrs. Belloc 
fully into her confidence and get the benefit 
of the advice of shrewdness and experience. 
So strong was the temptation, she would 
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“I took my sunshade and acct out, all got up to kill, said Mrs. Belloc. “And I walked along the road 
until I saw the old man’s buggy coming with him in it. Then I gave my ankle a frightful wrench. My! 
How it hurt! And I fell down by the roadside on a nice grassy spot where no dust would get cn me 
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have yielded to it had Mrs. Belloc asked a 
few tactful, penetrating questions. But 
Mrs. Belloc refrained, and Mildred’s timid- 
ity or delicacy induced her to postpone. 
The next day she wrote Stanley Baird, giv- 
ing her address and her name and asking 
him to call ‘any afternoon at four or five.” 
She assumed that he would come on the fol- 
lowing day, but the letter happened to 
reach him within an hour of her mailing it, 
and he came that very afternoon. 

When she went down to the drawing- 
room to receive him, she found him standing 
in the middle of the room gazing about 
with a quizzical expression. As soon as the 
greetings were over he said: 

“You must get out of here, Mildred. 
This won’t do.” 

“Indeed I sha’n’t,” said she. “I’ve looked 
everywhere, and this is the only comfortable 
place I could find—where the rates were 
reasonable and where the landlady didn’t 
have her nose in everybody’s business.”’ 

“You don’t understand,” said he. ‘This 
is a bird-cage. 
cage.” 

She had never heard the phrase, but she 
understood—and instantly she knew that 
he was right. She colored violently, sat 
down abruptly.. But in a moment she re- 
covered herself, and with fine defiance said: 

“T don’t care. Mrs. Belloc is a kind- 
hearted woman, and it’s as easy to be re- 
spectable here as anywhere.” 

“Sure,” assented he. ‘But you’ve got 
to consider appearances to a certain extent. 
You won’t be able to find the right sort of a 
boarding-house—one you’d be comfortable 
in. You've got to have a flat of your own.” 

“T can’t afford it,” said Mildred. “I 
can’t afford this, even. But I simply will 
not live in a shabby, mussy way.” 

“That’s right!” cried Stanley. “You 
can’t do proper work in poor surroundings. 
Some women could, but not your sort. But 
don’t worry. I’m going to see you through. 
I'll find a place—right away. You want to 
start in at once, don’t you?” 

“T’ve got to,” said Mildred. 

“Then leave it all to me.” 

“But what am I to do?” 

“Sing, if you can. If not, then act. 
We'll have you on the stage within a year 
or so. I’m sure of it. And I'll get my 
money back, with interest.” 

“IT don’t see how I can accept it,’’ said 
Mildred very feebly. 


Highly gilded, but a bird- 
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“You've got to,” said Stanley. “What 
alternative is there? None. So let’s bother 
no more about it. I’ll consult with those 
who know, find out what the thing costs, 
and arrange everything. You're as help- 
less as a baby, and you know it.” 

Yes, Mildred knew it. 

He looked at her with an amused smile. 
““Come, out with it!” he cried. ‘ You've 
got something on your mind. Let’s get 
everything straight—and keep it that way.” 

Mildred hung her head. 

“You're uneasy because I, a man, am 
doing this for you, a young woman? Is 
that it?” 

‘““Yes,’’ she confessed. 

He leaned back in his chair, crossed his 
legs, and spoke in a brisk, businesslike way. 
“Tn the first place, it’s got to be done, hasn’t 
it? And some one has got to do it? And 
there is no one offering but me? Am I 
right?” 

She nodded. 

“Then J’ve got to do it, and you've gol 
to let me. There’s logic, if ever there was 
logic. A Philadelphia lawyer couldn’t 
knock a hole in-it. You trust me, don’t 
you?” 

She was silent. 

“You don’t trust me, then,” said he 
cheerfully. ‘‘Well, perhaps you're right. 
But you trust yourself, don’t you?” 

She moved restlessly, but remained silent. 

“You are afraid I might put you in a 
difficult position?” 

“Something like that,” she admitted, in 
a low, embarrassed voice. 

“You fear that I expect some return 
which you do not intend to give?”’ 

She was silent. 

“Well, I don’t,” said he bluntly. “So 
put your mind at rest. Some day I'll tell 
you why I am doing this, but I want you to 
feel that I ask nothing of you but my money 
back with interest, when you can afford to 
pay.” 

“T can’t feel that,” said she. ‘You're 
putting me in your debt—so heavily that 
I'd feel I ought to pay anything you asked. 
But I couldn’t and wouldn’t pay.’ 

“Unless you felt like it?” suggested he. 

“Tt’s honest for me to warn you that I’m 
not likely to feel that way.” 

“There is such a thing as winning a wo- 
man’s love, isn’t there?” said he jestingly. 
It was difficult to tell when Stanley Baird 
was jesting and when he was in earnest. 
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“Is that what you expect?” said she 
gravely. ) 

“Tf I say yes?” 

She lowered her eyes and laughed in an 
embarrassed way. 

He was frankly amused. “ You see, you 
feel that you’re in my power. And you are. 
So why not make the best of it?” A pause, 
then he said abruptly and with a convincing 
manliness, “I think, Mildred, you can trust 
me not to be a beast.” 

She colored and looked at him with quick 
contrition. “I’m ashamed of myself,’’ said 
she. ‘Please forget that I said anything. 
I'll take what I must, and I'll pay it back 
as soon as I can. And—thank you, Stan- 
ley.” The tears were in her eyes. “If I 
had anything worth your taking I’d be glad 
to give it to you. What vain fools we 
women are!” 

“Aren’t you, though!” laughed he. 
“And now it’s all settled—until you’re on 
the stage, and free, and the money’s paid 
back—with interest. I shall charge you 
six per cent.” 

When she first knew him she had not 
been in the least impressed by what now 
seemed to her his finest and rarest trait, for 
in those days she had been as ignorant of 
the realities of human nature as one who 
has never adventured his boat beyond the 
mouth of the peaceful land-locked harbor 
is ignorant of the open sea. But in the hard 
years she had been learning—not only from 
Presbury and General Siddall, but from the 
cook and the housemaid, from every credit- 
or, every tradesman, everyone whose atti- 
tude socially toward her had been modified 
by her changed fortunes—and whose atti- 
tude had not been changed? Thus, she was 
now able to appreciate—at least in some 
measure—Stanley Baird’s delicacy and 
tact. No, not delicacy and tact, for that 
implied effort. His ability to put this offer 
in a way that she could accept it without 
serious embarrassment arose from a genuine 
indifference to money as money, a habit of 
looking upon it simply as a means to an end. 
He offered her the money precisely as he 
would have offered her his superior strength 
if it had been necessary to cross a too deep 
and swift creek. She had the sense that he 
felt he was doing something even less nota- 
ble than he admitted, and that he talked of 
it as a valuable and rather unusual service 
simply because it was the habit so to re- 
gard such matters. 
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As they talked on of ‘“‘the great career” 
her spirits went up and up. It was evident 
that he now had a new and keen interest in 
life, that she was doing him a greater favor 
than he was doing her. He had always had 
money, plenty of it, more than he could use. 
He now had more than ever, for several 
rich relatives had died and, after the habit 
of the rich, had left everything to him, the 
one of all the connections who needed it 
least. He had a very human aversion to 
spending money upon people or things he 
did not like. He-would have fought to the 
last court an attempt by his wife to get ali- 
mony. He had a reputation with the 
“charity gang” of being stingy because he 
would not give them so much as the price 
of a bazaar ticket. Also, the impecunious 
spongers at his clubs spread his fame as a 
“tight-wad” because he refused to Jet them 
“stick him up” for even a round of drinks. 
Where many a really stingy man yielded 
through weakness or fear of public opinion, 
he stood firm. His one notable surrender 
of any kind had been his marriage; that 
bitter experience had cured him of the sur- 
rendering habit for all time. Thenceforth 
he did absolutely and in everything as he 
pleased. 

Mildred had heard that he was close 
about money. She had all but forgotten it, 
because her own experience with him had 
made such a charge seem ridiculous. She 
now assumed—so far as she thought about 
it at all—that he was extremely generous. 
She did not realize what a fine discriminat- 
ing generosity his was, or how striking an 
evidence of his belief in her as well as of his 
liking for her. 

As he rose to go he said: ‘‘ You mustn’t 
forget that our arrangement is a secret be- 
tween us. Neither of us can afford to have 
anyone know it.”’ 

“There isn’t anyone in the world who 
wouldn’t misunderstand it,” said she, with- 
out the least feeling of embarrassment. 

“Just so,” said he. “And I want you to 
live in such a way that I can come to call. 
We must arrange things so that you will 
take your own name—” 

“T intend to use the name Mary Stevens 
in my work,” she interrupted. 

“But there mustn’t be any concealment, 
any mystery to excite curiosity and scan- 
dal—” 

This time the interruption was her ex- 
pression. He turned to see what had 
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startled her, and saw in the doorway of the 
drawing-room the grotesquely neat and sty- 
lish figure of the general. Before either 
could speak he said: 

“How d’you do, Mr. Baird? You'll par- 
don me if I ask you to leave me alone with 
my wife.” 

Stanley met the situation with perfect 
coolness. “‘How are you, General?” said 
he. ‘Certainly, I was just going.” He ex- 
tended his hand to Mildred, said in a correct 
tone of conventional friendliness, ‘‘Then 
you'll let me know when you’re settled?”’ 
He bowed, moved toward the door, shook 
hands with the general, and passed out, 


giving from start to finish a model example. 


of a man of the world extricating himself 
from an impossible situation and leaving 
it the better for his having been entangled. 
To a man of Siddall’s incessant and clumsy 
self-consciousness such unaffected ease could 
not but be proof positive of Mildred’s inno- 
cence—unless he had overheard. And his 
first words convinced her that he had not. 
Said he, 

“So you sent for your old admirer?” 

“T ran across him accidentally,” replied 
Mildred. 

“T know,” assented the general. “My 
men picked you up at the pier and haven’t 
lost sight of you since. It’s fortunate that 
I’ve kept myself informed, or I might have 
misunderstood that chap’s being here.” A 
queer, cloudy look came into his eyes. “I 
must give him a warning for safety’s sake.” 
He waved his hand in dismissal of such an 
unimportant trifle as the accidental Baird. 
He went on, his wicked eyes bent coldly and 
dully upon her, “Do you know what kind 
of a house this is?” 

“Stanley Baird urged me to leave,’’ re- 
plied she. ‘But I shall stay until I find a 
better—and that’s not easy.” 

“Yes, my men have reported to me on the 
difficulties you’ve had. It was certainly 
fortunate for you that I had them look after 
you. Otherwise I’d never have understood 
your landing in this sort of a house. You 
are ready to come with me?”’ 

“Your secretary explained that if I left 
the hotel it was the end.” 

‘He told you that by my orders.” 

“So he explained,” said Mildred. She 
seated herself, overcome by a sudden lassi- 
tude that was accompanied not by fear, but 
by indifference. “‘Won’t you sit down? I 
am willing to hear what you have to say.” 


The general, about to sit down, was so 
astonished that he straightened and stiff- 
ened himself. ‘In consenting to overlook 
your conduct and take you back I have gone 
farther than I ever intended. I have taken 
into consideration your youth and inexperi- 
ence.’ 

“But I am not going back,” said Mildred, 

The general slowly seated himself. “You 
have less than two hundred and fifty dollars 
left,” said he. 

“Really? Your spies know better than I.” 

“T have seen Presbury. He assures me 
that in no circumstances will he and your 
mother take you back.” 

“They will not have the chance to ‘Te- 
fuse, ” said Mildred. 
“As for your brother—” 

“T have no brother,” said she coldly. 

“Then you are coming back with me.” 

“No,” said Mildred. ‘I should’”—she 
cast about for an impressive’ alternative— 
“T should stay on here, rather.” 

The general examined his highly polished 
top-hat at several angles. Finally he said: 
“You need not fear that your misconduct 
will be remembered against you. I shall 
treat you in every way as my wife. I shall 
assume that your—your flight was an im- 
pulse that you regret.” 

“T sha’n’t go back,” said Mildred. “Noth- 
ing you could offer would change me.” 

“T cannot make any immediate conces- 
sion on the—the matter that caused you to 
go,” pursued he, as if she had not spoken; 
“but if I-see that you have reliability and 
good sense, I'll agree to give you an allow- 
ance later.” 

Mildred eyed him curiously. “Why are 
you making these offers, these concessions?’ 
she said. “ You think everyone in the world 
is a fool except yourself. You're greatly 
deceived. I know that you don’t mean 
what you’ve been saying. I know that if 
you got me in your power again, you would 
do something frightful. I’ve seen through 
that mask you wear. I know the kind of 
man you are. = j 

“Tf you know that,” said the general in 
his even slow way, monotonous, almost life- 
less, “ you know you'd better come with me 
than stand out against me.” 

She did not let him see how this struck 
terrorintoher. She said: “ No matter what 
you might do to me, when I’m away from 
you, it would be less than you'd do with me 
under your roof. At any rate, it’d seem less.’ 
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The general reflected, decided to change 
to another point: ‘You made a bargain 
with me. You've broken it. I never let 
anyone break a bargain with me without 
making them regret it. I’m giving you a 
chance to keep your bargain.” 

She was tempted to discuss, but she could 
not find the words, or the strength. Be- 
sides, how futile to discuss with such a man. 
She sank back in her chair wearily. “TI shall 
never go back,” she said. 

He looked at her, his face devoid of ex- 
pression, but she had a sense of malignance 
unutterable eying her from behind a screen. 
He said: ‘I see you’ve misunderstood my 
generosity. You think I’m weak where you 
are concerned because I’ve come to you in- 
stead of doing as I said and making you 
come to me.” He rose. “Well, my offer 
to you is closed. And once more I say, you 
will come to me and ask to be taken back. 
I may or may not take you back. It de- 
pends on how I'll feel at that time.” 

Slowly, with his ludicrously pompous 
strut, he marched to the drawing-room 
door. She had not felt like smiling, but if 
there had been any such inclination it would 
have fled before the countenance that 
turned upon her at the threshold. It was 
the lean little face with the funny toupee 
and needle-like mustaches and imperial, but 
behind it lay a personality like the dull, 
cold, yellow eyes of the devil-fish ambushed 
in the hazy mass of dun-colored formlessness 
of collapsed body and tentacles. He said: 

“You'd best be careful how you conduct 
yourse lf. You'll be under constant observa- 
tion. And any friends you make—they’d 
do well to avoid you.’ 

He was gone. She sat without the power 
of motion. without the power of thought. 
After a time—perhaps long, perhaps short, 
she did not know—Mrs. Belloc came in and 
entered upon a voluble apology for the 
maid’s having shown “‘the little gentleman”’ 
into the drawing-room when another was 
already there. “That maid’s as green as 
spring corn,” said she. ‘Such a thing never 
happened in my house before. And it'll 
never happen again. I do hope it didn’t 
cause trouble.” 

“Tt was my husband,” said Mildred. “I 
had to see him some time.” 

‘He’s certainly a very elegant little gen- 
tleman,” said Mrs. Belloc. “I rather like 
small men, myself.” 

Mildred gazed at her vaguely and said, 
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“Tell me—a rich man, a very rich man—if 
he hates anyone, can he make trouble?” 
“Money can do anything in this town,” 
replied Mrs. Belloc. “ But usually rich men 
are timid and stingy. If they weren't, 
they’d make us all cringe. As it is, I've 
heard some awful stories of how men and 
women who’ve got some powerful person 
down on them have been hounded.” 

Mildred turned deathly sick. “TI think 
I'll go to my room,” she said, rising un- 
certainly and forcing herself toward the 
door. 

Mrs. Belloc’s curiosity could not restrain 
itself. “You're leaving?” she asked. 
“You're going back to your husband?” 

She was startled when the girl abruptly 
turned on her and cried with flashing eyes 
and voice strong and vibrant with passion: 
“Never! Never! No matter what comes— 
never!” 


The rest of the day and that night she 
hid in her room and made no effort to resist 
the terror that preyed upon her. Just as our 
strength is often the source of weakness, so 
our weaknesses often give birth to strength. 
Her terror of the general, given full swing, 
shrieked and grimaced itself into absurdity. 
She was ashamed of her orgy, was laughing 
at it as the sun and intoxicating air of a 
typical New York morning poured in upon 
her. She accepted Mrs. Belloc’s invitation 
to take a turn through the park and up 
Riverside Drive in a taxicab, came back re- 
stored to her normal state of blind confi- 
dence in the future. About noon Stanley 
Baird telephoned. 

“We must not see each other again for 
some time,” said he. ‘I rather suspect 
that you-know-who may be having you 
watched.” 

“T’m sure of it,” said she. “He warned 


me. 7 
“Don’t det that disturb you,” pursued 
Stanley. “A man—a singing teacher—his 


name’s Eugene Jennings—will call on you 
this afternoon at three. Do exactly as he 
suggests. Let him do all the talking.” 
She had intended to tell Baird frankly 
that she thought, indeed knew, that it was 
highly dangerous for him to enter into her 
affairs i in any way, and to urge him to draw 
off. She felt that it was only fair to act so 
toward one who had been unselfishly gen- 
erous to her. But now that the time for 
speaking had come, instead of the lofty 
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words that flow so freely from the lips of 
stage and fiction heroines, she said, ; 

“You're quite sure you want to go on?” 

“Why not?” came instantly back over 
the wire. 

“He is a very, very relentless man,”’ re- 
plied she. s 

“Did he try to frighten you?” 

“I’m afraid he succeeded.” 

“You're not going back on the career!” 
exclaimed he excitedly. “I'll come down 
there and—”’ 

“No, no,” cried she. ‘I was simply giv- 
ing you a chance to free yourself.” She 
felt sure of him now. She scrambled toward 
the heights of moral grandeur. “I want 
you to stop. I’ve no right to ask you to 
involve yourself in my misfortunes.. Stan- 
ley, you mustn’t. I can’t allow it.” 

“Oh, fudge!” laughed he. ‘Don’t give 
me these scares. Don’t forget—Jennings 
at three. Good-by and good luck.” 

And he rang off that she might have no 
chance on impulse to do herself mischief 
with her generous thoughtfulness for him. 
She felt rather mean, but not nearly so 
mean as she would have felt had she let the 
opportunity go by with no generous word 
said. “And no doubt my aversion for that 
wretch,” thought she, ‘‘makes me think 
him more terrible than he is. After all, 
what can he do? Watch me—and dis- 
cover nothing, because there’ll be nothing 
to discover.” 

Jennings came exactly at three—came 
with the air of a man who wastes no one’s 
time and lets no one waste his time. He 
was a youngish man of forty or thereabouts, 
with a long sharp nose, a large tight mouth, 
and eyes that seemed to be looking rest- 
lessly about for money. That they had 
not looked in vain seemed to be indicated 
by such facts as that*he came in a private 
brougham and that he was most carefully 
dressed, apparently with the aid of a capable 
valet. 

“Miss Stevens,” he said with an abrupt 
bow, before Mildred had a chance to speak, 
_ you have come to New York to take sing- 
Ing lessons—to prepare yourself for the 
stage. And you wish a comfortable place 
to live and to work.” He extended his 
gloved hand, shook hers frigidly, dropped 
It. “We shall get on—if you work, but 
only if you work. I do not waste myself 


upon triflers.” He drew a card from his 
pocket. “If you will go to see the lady 
whose name and address are written on 
this card, I think you will find the quarters 
you are looking for.” 

“Thank you,” said Mildred. 

“Come to me—my address is on the card, 
also—at half-past ten on Saturday. We 
will then lay out your work.” 

“Tf you find I have a voice worth while,” 
Mildred ventured. 

“That, of course,” said Mr. Jennings 
curtly. ‘Until half-past ten on Saturday, 
good day.” 

Again he gave the abrupt foreign bow 
and, while Mildred was still struggling with 
her surprise and confusion, she saw him, 
through the window, driving rapidly away. 
Mrs. Belloc came drifting through the 
room; she had the habit of looking about 
whenever there were new visitors, and in 
her it was not irritating because her interest 
was innocent and sympathetic. Said Mil- 
dred, 

“Did you see that man who just left, 
Mrs. Belloc?” 

“What an extraordinary nose he had,” 
replied she. 

“Ves, I noticed that,” said Mildred. 
“But it was the only thing I did notice. 
He is a singing teacher—Mr. Jennings.” 

“Eugene Jennings?” 

“Yes, Eugene.” 

“‘He’s the best known singing teacher in 
New York. He gets fifteen dollars a half- 
hour.” 

“Then I simply can’t take from him!’ 
exclaimed Mildred, before she thought. 
“That’s frightful!” 

“Tsn’t it, though?” echoed Mrs. Belloc. 
“T’ve heard his income is fifty thousand a 
year, what with lessons and coaching and 
odds and ends. There’s a lot of them that 
do well, because so many fool women with 
nothing to do cultivate their voices—when 
they can’t sing a little bit. But he tops 
them all. I don’t see how any teacher can 
put fifteen dollars of value into half an 
hour. But I suppose he does, or he wouldn't 
get it. Still, his may be just another case 
of New York nerve. This is the biggest 
bluff town in the world, I do believe. Here, 
you can get away with anything, I don’t 
care what it is, if only you bluff hard 
enough.” 


? 


The next instalment of ‘‘ The Price She Paid,’ will appear in the February issue. 
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All day long Oliver and I have been busy planning your new house, and to make a house inside a house is eg 
one of the most delicious and absorbing ways of spending time and money and thought that can be imagin 
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A mother planning with infinite mother-love the career of her son not yet born, imagining for him 
through babyhood, youth, and manhood all the best things that only a mother knows how to plan 
for her son—this is the theme of these new ‘‘ Letters to My Son.’’? You remember that some little 


time ago we printed the first series of these letters. 
Here they are—the second instalment in February 


We have been trying since then to get more. 


WONDER how old you are when you 

are reading this? Are you a boy at 

school, or a young man at college? 

And are you thinking what a stupid 
mother it was who wrote letters because she 
was afraid she wouldn’t get a chance to talk 
any other way, and then stayed on to worry 
a fellow’s life out about under-flannels and 
midnight oil and other things of the same 
kind that haven’t anything to do with life 
at all? Or are you reading rather thought- 
fully, wondering what it would have been 
like to have had a real mother who did the 
things that I could only talk about; a real 
mother, with a real lap to bury your head 
in when things were. going badly, and real 
eyes to smile your heart up out of your boots 
while you held on to the dentist’s chair with 
all your unhappy little might? Something 


You liked them—immensely—and said so. 


happened to-day that seemed in a way to 
set me far from you, and yet to bring the 
whole world very near. 

It didn’t set me far from you inasmuch as 
loving you was concerned—nothing could 
do that; but it made me feel that, instead of 
being the center of the universe (because I 
loved Oliver and was going to have you), 
I was only one little link in a chain that had 
been going on forever, and would go on 
forever, and ever, and ever. 

It happened this way. Just before I went 
up to dress for dinner I remembered a list 
I wanted to look through. It really wasn’t 
a bit necessary to go and hunt for it then, 
but when I want to do a thing, I want to do 
it at that very moment, or not at all. It 
shows a sad lack of balance, I know, but 
I’ve given up worrying about that, long ago. 
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If I wait till the right time arrives, I can 
wait forever and always; but if I do it when 
the impulse seizes me, I may do it at awk- 
ward hours, but Ido it. See, beloved? We 
are all such very different shapes and sizes 
that we have got to find the best way we 
can of filling up to fit the hox, and I think 
that is the best way for me. It’s the nicest, 
too. 

The list was not on the writing-table in 
the bedroom, and I looked through the 
drawers in the dressing-table, but I could 
not find it there. Then I remembered that 
I had been looking at it one day at lunch, 
and it was very likely in the big old bureau 
in the dining-room. 

I went down and hunted, first in the 
pigeonholes and then in the little drawers 
underneath. At last I came to one that 
would not open properly; something had got 
stuck in the roof of it, and it would move 
only ever such a little bit. I tried it all 
ways, kindly, sharply, quickly, slowly, in- 
sinuatingly, imperiously—all the ways one 
has to waggle and wiggle a drawer that has 
taken it into its stupid wooden head to be 
uncommunicative, contrary, and altogether 
exasperating. At last a little jerk, no 
cleverer and no wiser than any of the jerks 
I had given it before, loosened the thing 
that was stopping it, and the drawer came 
out. The list was there. I took it up, and 
was going to put the drawer back when I 
saw that the place underneath, where it was 
fitted, was hollow. 

A secret drawer, beloved! I put my 
fingers in and fished around. There was 
something in it! 

Very carefully, but feeling very excited, 
[ pulled out a little packet, wrapped in 
white, shiny paper and tied with a faded 
blue ribbon that broke like tinder when I 
tried to untie it; then when I had felt round 
the drawer once more to make sure that 
nothing had been left in the corners, I un- 
wrapped the parcel very gently, and spread 
the contents out upon the desk. There 
were five things—a little piece of bead- 
work, a baby’s cap, a baby’s shoe, a lock of 
a man’s hair, and a tarnished silver flower; 
and on a half-sheet of note-paper, in faded 
ink, written in the faint, sloping Italian hand 
of a bygone fashion, was an inventory of 
this precious hoarding: 


Cap, made by me for my little son’s christening, 
November 16th, 1843—Oliver John. 
His shoe when he was one year and eight months old. 


Piece of beadwork done by Mary Caroline at the 
age of ten. 

My dear husband’s hair, cut off and sent to me the 
night before going into action. . 

A flower from my wedding wreath. 


One by one I took them up and looked at 
them. The little cap of yellowed cambric, 
made so exquisitely, and so invisibly, that 
the cobwebs gathered for you must have 
stirred jealously in their lavender-strewn 
beds, and the funny little glazed shoe—they 
belonged to Oliver’s father, who had done 
many dusty, weary marches under blazing 
suns before he had come at last to enjoy the 
peace and quiet of the home and land he 
had given his youth to serve. And the lock 
of hair to his father, who had sent it, the 
night before he was shot, to the wife who 
waited in vain for her man to come back. 

All at once the pictures in their frames 
became alive. They were no longer just 
paintings to decorate a wall, or ancestors 
to swell one’s pride; they were men and 
women, with hopes and fears and loves and 
hates; with quick-beating hearts, small 
vanities, and great endurances. Oh! Ihad 
laughed before at their mincings and pranc- 
ings, their hoops and their chignons; I had 
pitied their women because they couldn’t 
wear coats and skirts as we can, and sit on 
the hearth-rug and rest their powdered 
head-dresses upon their Olivers’ knees; but 
I had laughed too soon, and pitied without 
thinking. The quaint old lady I had known 
a year before her death was the slip of a girl, 
in the oval gold frame, who-had bent her 
pretty brown head over the baby’s cap she 
was so exquisitely embroidering, a little 
more than seventy-five years ago. She was 
your great-grandmother, and the cap was 
for your grandfather. She was a wife at 
seventeen, a mother at eighteen, and a 
widow at twenty-two. And fifteen years 
after her husband’s death she kissed the boy 
who had helped her to bear her widowhood, 
and sent him off, a man, to do the work his 
father did before him. Oh, my son, the wives 
and mothers of soldiers, who sit at home 
and wait! The world is a very great one! 

So she had sat, as I now, making her baby- 
clothes and dreaming her dreams, and ater, 
when her reality had becomea dream, 7 .d her 
dream a reality, she gave herself to the new 
young life that had embodied in its own so 
much of the man who had been taken from 
her, and she lived again, to renew afresh at 
middle age, in the child that came to her child! 
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What a chain! but how it linked up the 
world! 

There was old great-granny, a girl in her 
teens, yet a wife with a baby to think of, 
learning to keep her house and prepare for 
her family, and I know now that, although 
she looked a very serene damsel in her frills 
and furbelows upon the wall, yet she worried 
just as much as I do when she couldn’t 
match her laces, or her soufflés went all 
wrong. And the little tarnished flower 
from her wreath was no different from the 
crushed bit of orange-blossom that lies in 
my drawer; and the splendid gentleman with 


I unwrapped the parcel 

very gently, and spread the 

contents out upon the desk 

There were five things—a little 

piece of beadwork. a baby’s cap. 

a baby’s shoe, a lock of a man’s hair, and 

a tarnished silver flower. One by one I 
took them up and looked at them 
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the dangling sword was her “dear hus- 
band,” as Oliver is mine, and thought of her 
when he was away from her, just as Oliver 
does of me. 

I went round the room and looked at the 
pictures. The great-granny and the great- 
grandfather; the little Mary Caroline who 
looked a fearsome lady in her frame, but 
who I knew must have got a few chasten- 
ings and wept a few tears before she was 
able to do such a lovely piece of beadwork 
at ten; the beauty, as the Watteau shep- 
herdess, whose husband had been ambassa- 
dor at the court of France when poor Marie 
Antoinette and her ladies were playing gaily 
at being dairymaids and millers’ daughters 

in the gardens of the Trianon; the one- 
armed admiral, with his ship toss- 
ingin the lightning-lit background 
—they were not pictures, 

they were flesh and blood, 

and some day the time 

would come 

when a 

woman 
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would stand and look at me in my frame, and 
wonder what it was like to live in those days. 
Oh, it is good to feel the world real, but it 
frightens one to feel oneself unreal. 

I shut the desk up quickly, and ran back 
to my room. Oliver was there. 

“Hullo!” he said. “Aren’t you dressed 
yet? I thought you’d gone down.” 

I went and stood under him. ‘I am not 
dressed, and I have been down, but that 
does not matter. Put your arms around 
me.” 

He smiled. ‘Is that right?” 

“Yes, it is better. Do I seem real to 
you?”’ 

The smile deepened, but I felt him hold 
me just a little bit tighter. ‘‘ Yes.” 

“Quite real?” 

“Quite real.” 

I drew a deep, deep breath and put up 
my hand and stroked his face; that made me 
begin to feel real to myself. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Nothing much,” I said, “only your 
family down-stairs, and it frightened me a 
bit. Do you love me?” 

“Ves.” When he says “‘yes”’ like that, it 
gives me a queer, savage little pain at my 
heart. He held me away from him, and 
looked down into my eyes. ‘‘Do you love 
me, Margie?” The smile had left his face. 
I looked back at him. 

“No,” I said, with a catch in my voice, 
and he held me to him and kissed me 
fiercely. 

When I found the little treasure-trove in 
the bureau, my first thought was, ‘What a 
beautiful present for the museum!” But 
as I handled them they grew so living that 
it would have been a violation for me to 
take them from the quiet place in which 
they had lain so long, and to think of sepa- 
rating and labeling them would have been 
sacrilege. I did not even tell Oliver I had 
found them, but when he went to the 
smoking-room after dinner, I stayed behind 
and put them away. Very softly, so as not 
to brush the bloom off them, I laid them in 
their wrappings. And when they were all 
there together, I bent down and breathed a 
kiss and the thought of a prayer over them. 
They were such gentle, tender things, be- 
loved, that to have disturbed their sleeping 
was almost as if one had broken in upon a 
nun’s praying. 

When you come upon them, you will 
treat them very gently, won’t you? 


‘T’o-pAY has been a momentous one. We 
have been making a grand tour of the 
house for the purpose of settling exactly 
where my little lord shall have his apartments, 
If I had yielded to my own innermost and 
quite selfish desires I would have chosen for 
one the room just next to mine (not your 
father’s dressing-room, the one on the other 
side), so that I could have the door open be- 
tween and hear you every time you stirred in 
your little blankets. But, beloved, there are 
greater things than my own pleasure to be 
considered. If I could rely upon your only 
stirring in your little blankets I would have 
no compunction in pulling to pieces a room 
that has been quite lately most expensively 
decorated in a style not at all suitable to em- 
bryonic masculinity. But I know that be- 
fore you finally settle down to taking this 
world as it comes you will have one or two 
things to say in your own way and at your 
own time. And a previous experience of 
other people’s babies has taught me to 
expect that your own time is most likely to 
be midnight or the early hours, and your 
own way a passionate and sleep-destroying 
protest which might not sound such ex- 
quisite music to Oliver as it would to me. 
Now if I could only manage to get you, 
instead of that, to say quietly, like a little 
gentleman, “ Excuse me, but you have sewed 
my binder to my body,” or, failing such 
reasonableness, could prevail upon your 
father to be impervious to your vocalizings, 
I might be wasteful enough to strip the 
expensive walls and wicked enough to rob 
the nurse of her privacy; but, love you as I 
do, my littlest, your father is first, not first 
before you, because to me you both seem 
one, but first before my own indulgence: and 
so, with a sigh, I shut up the wish in my 
heart and led the way heroically to ‘the 
left wing. 

I don’t want to seem self-glorious, but I 
do think that ought to go down in my good 
book for the day, don’t you? 

All day long Oliver and I have been busy 
planning your. new house, and to make a 
house inside a house is just one of the most 
delicious and absorbing ways of spending 
time and money and thought that can be 
imagined. +a 

First, in order that the suite shall be quite 
self-contained and quiet, there are to be 
swinging-doors of baize. The idea was not 
exactly mine; still, it is not a bad one, even 
though I shall always have to go inside the 
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doors before I can catch a sound of you. 
But they will insure you against house- 
arties, and—oh, beloved, that there could be 
such thoughts in the world!—house-parties 
against you. And, as men very often come 
up to stay for week-ends, you won’t be at 
all sorry to have something between you and 
their extraordinary habits. They have a 
way of taking only three meals a day and 
not going to sleep between them; that, I 
know, would not meet with your approval 

at all, and rightly so. Also they carry 

eternally in their 
mouths dark wooden 

things which end in 

bowls not filled 

with milk but 

with fire, and 

these things 

emit an odor 

that has noth- 

ing what- 

ever to do 

with orris 

root or vio- 

let powder. 

On the 

whole, I 

think you 

will be glad of 

the doors. 

Next we had to 
apportion the 
rooms. There is one 
for your night nursery 
and one for your day 
nursery and one for the 
nurse’s very own sitting- 
room, so that when you 
are asleep and she can 
legitimately be sick to 
death of you—forgive her, beloved, she is not 
your mother—she may be it in her own place 
and in her own chair with her own photo- 
graphs upon the walls. That is my cunning- 
ness to make her love you better. Your 
mother is a very serpent for wisdom at times. 

Of course the doctor is going to see if the 
ventilatiori of the rooms is quite right for a 
baby to grow his little lungs in, and of 
course if it isn’t a noble army of workmen 
shall come to make it perfect. But when we 
have done that and given you plenty of 
light warm clothes and enough soap and 
water for your outside and the right amount 
of good plain food for your inside, you will 
be allowed to live as any baby ought to live. 


She was your great-grandmother, and the cap was for 
your grandfather 
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When I think of the poor little lambs that 
are antisepticized and sterilized, and .for- 
bidden this and forbidden that till their very 
bodies atrophy for want of a few hearty 
microbes to stand up to, my heart aches. 
There may be no kisses, for therein lurks 
disease; there may be no pictures nor pretty 
hangings, for dust is held by them; no baby 
talk because it is not wise; no tale of Christ 
and beauty for fear it is not true. 

Little child, you are going to be born in a 
fragrant countryside, and all the sweetnesses 
of it are going to be yours. And except 

when the youthful ailments come and are 

routed by the doctor and the 
medicine-chest you shall not 
think of your body at all ex- 
cept to be glad of it. 
And you shall have 
all the prettiest things 
that the most exact- 
ing baby could 
even hope to 
open its eyes 
upon, and we'll 
say with our 
noses tossed 
—yours will 
be born 
tossed if you 
decide to 
favor your 
mother, be- 
loved— 
with our 
noses tossed 
and our lips 
curved 
dauntlessly, 
“ That for the 
microbes!” 

The room that is to be your day nursery 
is light and sunny with a lattice-window 
that looks down into the courtyard and far 
out beyond. The walls are wood paneled, 
and there are lovely cupboards and closets 
built in at one end, where your linen will be 
kept in beds of lavender. And it is all to be 
painted white; white and fresh and sweet, 
and the little short muslin curtains will be 
white and frilly, and the hangings will be 
gay and rosy, and they will all be made so 
that they can go into the wash-tub as often 
as ever they like. 

Oh, beloved, I am so glad there are lattice- 
windows to your rooms; you don’t know 
what they make me feel. Somehow it seems 
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to me as if no one, no matter how much he 
had to go through or what he had to put up 
with, could find life quite so black or quite 
hopeless if he had begun his existence in a 
room with a lattice-window. There are the 
little criss-cross panes that only let you see 
tantalizingly what the world is like outside 
and that make you jump out of bed in such 
a hurry to fling the window wide and know 
the day that lies before you. And with that 
flinging wide the day is in the room; the day 
with all the fresh scents of the early morning 
blown across fields and flower-beds, the day 
that is welcome to a child, whether it comes 
smiling or weeping, in sunshine or in soft 
beating rain. 

And: there is the low cushioned seat to curl 
up in, and the broad window-sill w sions you 
can plant your elbows and look out across the 
world to the far, far line where another 
world joins it. How often I have sat so, 
when I was little, gazing and gazing and 
gazing till my eyes seemed to have grown 
into a pair of telescopes that would have to 
be pressed tight and flat before my lids 
could shut again. 

And you can put bowls of flowers there, 
strong, sturdy, velvety wallflowers that 
burst into fragrance when the sun touches 
them; many-colored sweet-peas with petals 
faintly veined as a baby’s temples and with 
a breath sweet as a baby’s sigh. And some- 
times Mrs. Mafferty (called so after the 
baker’s wife who gave her to the cook, be- 
loved) will come and wash her face upon 
your window-sill when the sun is shining. 
That is, if you are respectful and do not pull 
her tail too hard, for you must remember 
that she has been the mother of many, and 
as such it is not honorable to affront her. I 
have seen her often on that window-ledge 
and [| think she likes it because she can, 
at the same time as she is escaping from 
the cares of an exacting family, look down 
with indifference and unconcern upon cer- 
tain of the dogs who, when they are all 
on equal ground together, do not yield 
her that homage which is unquestionably 
her due. 

You shall have all these joys and many, 
many others. And to-day I am sending to 
town for patterns of all the loveliest chintzes 
that a gay metropolis, hanging upon the 
orders of princes and their mothers, can 
supply. 

I do hope you will like the ones I choose, 
beloved. 


7OUR HIGHNESS’S apartments are ready. 

From the curtains to the pin-cushion 
there is not a thing wanting. A handsome 
parquet floor (made of cork, so that it can 
have its face washed as often as yours will 
be, if necessary) has soft rosy carpets over 
it to keep it warm; the little short curtains 
are of book muslin, so that they may not 
shut out the light, and the long ones are of 
warm pink damask. 

Excuse my getting damask, beloved, after 
I had said chintz; but you are to have dam- 
ask for the winter, and chintz for the summer. 
I have kept three of the patterns out of 
the ones I sent, for, because I couldn’t make 
up my mind which to choose; so one day, 
about April-time, when you will be quite 
old enough to choose for yourself, they shall 
be brought out and put before you, and 
whichever you clutch first will of course be 
the one you want. Isn’t that a lovely way 
of making up my mind? 

Nurse has been to see her room, and she 
is enchanted with it. As for her, I think 
you will like her very much, although it will 
be no use your falling in love with her, be- 
cause she’s got a young man already. He’s 
a doctor in the country, and they can’t get 
married yet a while because they haven’t 
enough money. Oh, my son, I know I’ve 
got a black heart, but if only they will stay 
too poor till you are a year old, I will give 
her all her trousseau and half her house- 
linen. Only don’t tell her I said that or 
she’ll despise me utterly. 

The rocking-horse stands in his stall, 
which is a gap between the linen-cupboard 
and the wall in the day nursery. Oliver has 
been trying to do him up a bit, and the 
other day he bought a new glass eye for 
him, and stuck it in himself. But it isn’t 
quite a success, because when he was buying 
it he wasn’t sure of the size, and had quite 
forgotten the color, so it doesn’t match the 
old one, and it’s rather too big and bulges 
in a way that makes it look as if it were 
just going to fall out. It won’t fall out, be- 
loved, if you will only leave it alone, but I 
suppose if you are able to get your finger on 
a good working level with it, there won’t be 
any more chance for it than there will be 
for Mrs. Mafferty’s tail when it is wé aving 
about handy. Only don’t eat it—the eye 
—please, my son. 

There are no pictures upon the walls, but 
I found a little illuminated verse done on 
vellum the other day, at an exhibition of art 
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One day, about April- 
time, they shall be brought 
out and put before you. 
and whichever you clutch 
first will of course be 
the one you want 


work, and I bought it to 
hang over your bed. It 
is just a little thought 
about the man they called 
Jesus, and whenever I read 
it, I see him bending kindly toward 
the babies who clamored round him, 
the babies that he would not allow to 
be turned away. 
There was a knight of Bethlehem 
Whose wealth was tears and sorrows; 
His men-at-arms were little lambs, 
His trumpeters were sparrows; 
His castle was a wooden cross, 
Whereon he hung so high; 
His helmet was a crown of thorns 
Whose crest did touch the sky. 


Isn’t that sweet,. my little baby? 

This is scarcely long enough to be called 
a letter, it is a sort of lighting the fire in the 
rooms prepared for you. I hope you will 
be very comfortable, and if you haven’t got 
everything you want, just cry for it, as 
Nanny used to say whenever I went to stay 
with her in town—only she said “ring,” 
instead of “cry.” 

Bless you, bless you, bless you. I kiss 
the back of your soft little neck as I say it. 

Tam very happy. : 


WONDER if you will love this place as 
Oliver and I do, or if by the time it comes 
to you you will have outgrown it, and want 
something quite different in another part of 
the world altogether? Perhaps because I 


do not want to, I can’t imagine it so. I 
can’t think of your caring any less than we 
do, I can’t dream of your not having every 
stick and stone, every turn and corner, so 
closely woven into your being that to part 
with a scrap of it would be like parting with 


your flesh and blood. Yet one knows that 
sons have not always that feeling for their 
homes. Still, with you I feel it would be so. 

This afternoon, when tea was over, Oliver 
said to me, ‘“‘Come for a walk, Margie,” and 
we went through the white-pillared porch, 
across the smooth green lawns, and out into 
the sunshine together. Trixy was lying in 
the hall, and as we passed, she got up and 
followed silently, her little adoring body 
trotting close on the heels of her master, her 
head bent mutely. And every now and then 
as we stopped to look at a flower or a shrub 
in the Long Walk that led away to the mea- 
dows, she would look up into Oliver’s face 
and scan it, eager for the least sign of recog- 
nition in his eyes. Once he stooped and 
patted her head, and her face was lovely to 
see. She didn’t make any fuss, but no 
matter’ how reserved she might be at her 
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head end, her tail couldn’t keep her secret 
for half an instant. f 

“Tt makes my throat ache to see the way 
Trixy leves you,” I said to Oliver. 

He looked at her, and her tail began again. 

“You might be the greatest thief and 
pickpocket in existence and she’d love you 
just the same, when once she’d started.” 

Oliver looked at me without speaking, but 
as if he were searching for something. “I 
think that’s the way I love you, Margie,” 
he said at last. 

All that for me in the sunshine among the 
flowers with a lovely thing going to happen 
to me soon! And for so many women 
nothing, not even the right to give what 
they longed to bestow! I seized his hands 
in a passion. 

“T’m a beast,” I said, “‘a beast, and it 
isn’t fair!”’ 

He smiled slowly. ‘All right,” he said. 
“As long as you’re my beast I don’t care.” 

We went down between the hollyhocks 
and opened the gate into the meadows. 

Beloved, do you know that first meadow 
intersected with little streams and waist- 
high with feathery cow-parsley? Do you 
know the little track by the edge of the 
stream where Oliver and I walked that day 
and so many other days in our happy life 
together? In a quiet poo], shaded by over- 
hanging trees, lives the wary old trout that 
your father has had his eye on for so long 
and his hook in never. He’s got to be 
caught some day because he is a nuisance 
to the waterways, but still he is putting up 
a good fight, and one can’t help respecting 
him for it. 

By the third stream, which is called a 
river, there are two cottages. In one lives 
a shoemaker and in the other the loveliest, 
sprawlingest puppy you every saw. The 
boy to whom it belongs told me he gave a 
man thirty cents for it, and when I asked 
him why it was so cheap he said the man 
was drunk. That’s not a nice thing to be, 
beloved, but I had to mention it because it 
played a noteworthy part in the puppy’s 
history. There are red dahlias and enor- 
mous sunflowers in both the gardens, and 
irises grow thickly on the river brim. 

I never knew a more enchanting place for 
a boy to play in than those meadows are. 
But you'll have to be very careful when you 
are out alone in them or else I shal] die of 
fright every minute you are away from me, 
because you could be drowned fifty times a 


day! I said that to Oliver yesterday, and 
he said, “Oh, he’ll be all right if he’s got any 
sense, and we’ll teach him to swim as soon 
as his teeth are in.” Which sounded very 
comforting, particularly as I remembered 
that Oliver himself, and many other Olivers 
besides, had grown up in the same danger 
without there being one lost in the records, 

We crossed the stream by the two planks 
near where the water-lily lives. It is the 
swimming-hole, and the water-lily lives just 
round the bend of the stream where you will 
swim, and you must be awfully nice to her, 
because, although she looks as if she were 
just floating on the top of the water, she is 
deeply attached to her home, and it would 
pain her very much to be wrenched away 
from it. Oliver and I have known her for 
years, and it is always a matter of great 
interest to us as to who shall find her first. 
This year I did, and I told him about it 
at dinner. 

“The water-lily’s back again,” I said. 

“Ts she?” said Oliver. “I must go and 
call.” He is a very courteous man, your 
father. 

We stood for a while on the bank above 
the swimming-hole, looking down the river, 
and watching the plovers busily darting 
across from bank to bank: they’re always 
very busy about bedtime. A muskrat 
making an arrow-shaped ripple on the water 
was heading toward the place where we 
stood. It disappeared among the rushes, 
and Trixy barked and looked at Oliver for 
commendation. ‘‘Good dog!” said Oliver, 
and she barked again to show that she had 
plenty more where that one came from and 
they were all Oliver’s if he cared to have 
them. 

There was a little red punt moored to the 
bank. It belongs to a man who lives not 
far up the stream, and it should not have 
been there. Oliver went down and untied 
the rope. 

“T suppose Garth has borrowed this and 
forgotten to return it,” he said. “I'll take 
it up now.” He got in and held out his 
hand. ‘Will you come?” E 

Ishook my head. “No,” Isaid. “I will 
walk and meet you up there.” 

Gently the boat slid out into mid-stream. 
I watched it turn and disappear behind a 
little island of nettles; then it appeared 
again, and I saw Oliver standing erect and ~ 
bareheaded in the sun, punting swiftly, and 
Trixy sitting like a little white queen at the 
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stern end of the boat. And it made me smile 
to think of the big man and the little dog, 
and the perfect understanding that existed 
between them. 

I got to the landing-place before Oliver 
did,.and I waited till he came up. The man 
was fishing on up the stream, and he waved 
a welcome to us, but we left him in peace 
and crossed over the bridge to the shady lane 
that leads on to the canal. Two barges of 
timber were in the lock. We leaned over 
the whitewashed brick bridge and watched 
them. The peace and hush of evening was 
settling down over everything. The barge 
slid through the lock. A dark, sleek-haired 
woman with big gold rings in her-ears was 
sitting in the cabin with a baby in her arms, 
and one of the bargemen leaned against the 
open door lazily working some tobacco in 
the palm of his hand. A thin curl of blue 
smoke that told of supper-time was coming 
out of the little chimney, and the barge-dog 
was, as usual, behaving as if he were the one 
creature on whom the whole responsibility 
of everything depended. We let the horse 
get some distance ahead, and then we came 
off the bridge and started to walk home by 
the tow-path. Two.little mites belonging to 
the lock cottage came out and stared with 
their fingers in their mouths. I spoke to 
them, and they ran inside for their lives. 

“Why do you sigh?” Oliver put his arm 
through mine and looked down at me as we 
walked. ‘“Aren’t you happy?” 

“Almost,” I said, sighing again. Indeed, 
I was as happy as I could be, but it inter- 
ested me to be asked. 

“What is it you want to make you quiet?” 
he asked. 

I stopped and stood before him, looking 
at him earnestly. ‘Oliver,’ I said, “will 


you buy me a barge-bucket?”’ 
The conclusion of ‘* Letters to My Son ’’ will appear in the February issue. 


He laughed again and again, but I was 
quite serious. 

“Yes, if you like. But why on earth do 
you want a barge-bucket?” 

“Because they’re so gay. I’ve never met 
any bucket that was gay like a barge-bucket. 
They’re such dull things as a rule. I never 
thought till I saw that one to-day that I 
could care so much for one, and now I 
know that I’ve wanted one all my life.” 

“All right,” he said, ‘‘we’ll wire for one 
to-morrow.” 

“And say that it’s got to be covered all 
over with pink and red roses and green 
leaves just like the one we’ve seen?” 

Vee? 

“And a jug as well?” 

“A jug as well, if you like.” 

I slipped my hand into his and gave an- 
other sigh. ‘‘You’re a very understanding 
husband,” I said contentedly. 

We walked back slowly along the canal 
for a little distance and then turned into 
the meadows and followed the stream home. 
We didn’t talk at all, but once Oliver looked 
down at me and smiled; and he said, ‘‘ Dear 
little Margie,” and I looked back at him 
and smiled, too, and said, “‘ Dear big Oliver,” 
and everything we wanted to say was in 
that. 

The sun had gone behind the pine-woods, 
and the cottage windows were beginning to 
be lighted when we got back. As we came 
up the Long Walk and crossed the lawns I 
could see, through the open window of the 
dining-room, Ellen putting the finishing 
touches to the dinner-table. It was all so 
intimate, so homelike, and so kind that I 
felt a little hush steal over me, and my heart 
felt like a quiet prayer. 

If only every woman might be as happy 
as I. 





Blackie, in the anteroom, grinned with infantile delight. “That's Curtis Griswald,” he half whispered to 


Wallingford. 


“He's the oldest brother, and he keeps a bulldog” 


THE NEW ADVENTURES OF 


Get -Rich-Quick Wallingford 


What do you do with your get-rich-quick circulars ? 
being scattered broadcast over every section of the country every day in the year? 
Thousands are—and bite. 


the list ? 
‘© meat.” 


If you’re not, you’re lucky. 


Only, his methods are more up-to-date. 


Do you realize that thousands of them are 
Are you on 


And these are Wallingford’s 
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IG Tim Measen, jaws and all, came 
out of the ivy-clad Griswald Art 
Terra-Cotta Studios with one-half 
of his mustache neatly curled, and 

the other half chewed to a kinky tassel. 

“What’s the matter, Tim?’ hailed 
Blackie Daw, who was coming up the flower- 
bordered path with Wallingford. 

“T want to borry a bomb,” declared Big 
Tim, with a vengeful backward glance at 
the “studios.” 

“T get you,” laughed Blackie. ‘You’ve 
been cut down on the Griswald campaign 
contribution.” 

“Cut down?” snorted Big Tim. 
out!” and his face grew purple. 


“Cut 


“T told you the day of graft and cor- 
ruption was over in my home suburb,” tri- 
umphed Blackie. “Jim, this is my friend, 
Tim Measen, the proprietor of the Tarry- 
ville town council. Tim, shake hands with 
J. Rufus Wallingford, a business associate 
of mine.” 

“Glad to meet you,” husked Tim, giving 
Wallingford’s hand a crushing grip. ‘‘ Have 
you been in business long with Mr. Daw?” 

“Don’t get me wrong, Tim,” hastily cor- 
rected Blackie. “Jim isn’t a sucker. He’s 
been my regular side kick for years.” 

“Oh!” remarked Big Tim, and shook 
hands again. “I certainly am glad to know 
you, Mr. Wallingford. I was just going to 
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tip it off to you that you’d better get wise 
if you was doing business with Blackie,” and 
he laughed uproariously at the possibility 
of his warning a sucker! 

“Tim used to run a squeeze spindle next 
to my shell game at the county fairs,” ex- 
plained Blackie. ‘‘Now he’s my political 
enemy. Wallingford’s going to buy a 
house out here, Tim, to help me elect my 
reform ticket this fall.” 

“Stay out of it,’ warned Tim. “Let me 
slip you my word that there’s nothing in 
politics any more. Why, I’ve had this 
million-dollar Griswald factory valued on 
the tax list at fifty thousand ever since I’ve 
been the politics of Tarryville, and, now 
Harry Griswald won’t come across with his 
regular ten thousand support for the 
party.” 

“The reform spirit is growing,” exulted 
Blackie. ‘‘The time has come, Tim, when 
nothing but square methods will be toler- 
ated in public office.” 

“Go to it!” grinned Big Tim admir- 
ingly. ‘You put that con across like a 
real straight hair, but you’re too late by 
five years. You can’t kid anybody with 
reform splush nowadays. I know, for I’ve 
tried it myself.’ 

“But I’m on the level with it,” earnestly 
protested Blackie. 

“Go on and deliver your milk,”’ laughed 
Big Tim. ‘‘T’ll give it to you for one thing, 
though. You always was the best spreader 
on the lot. What are you going to hand the 
Griswalds?”’ 

“Jim’s going to try to buy Harry Gris- 
wald’s residence property, just between the 
factory and my house over there.” 

“He'd better buy it quick, then,”’ snarled 
Big Tim. “If handsome Harry keeps it, 
it’s going on the tax list at about ten billion 
dollars instead of thirty thousand,” and 
he started to slouch away, as round shoul- 
dered as a gorilla. “I say,” he called, 
turning. ‘It’s no use your going in now. 
They were just starting a board of direct- 
ors’ scrap when I got my turn-down—the 
three Griswald brothers and the two sis- 
ters. That’s why I wanted a bomb.” 

“Thanks,” chuckled Wallingford. ‘‘We’ll 
stay out till they’re through, for fear you 
might find one,” and stepping from the 
path, he walked across the beautifully kept 
lawn to the hedge beyond which stretched 
the Harry Griswald estate. It was a hand- 
some big place, running back from the pike 
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to the river, with winding drives, and big 
trees, and a stately stone house. 

“T feel like it’s a hop dream when I think 
of owning a park like that,” smiled Walling- 
ford. 

‘“Piker,” reproached Blackie. 

“T’ll put up enough money for it to make 
a flurry on Wall Street,” indignantly repu- 
diated Wallingford; ‘‘and I’ll let them bite 
every dollar, to make sure it’s good; but 
I’m suspicious of my luck. From all I hear, 
this Griswald won’t sell. Why don’t he 
live in it?” 

“His wife got nerves as soon as she mar- 
ried money, and has only strength enough 
to dress five times a day, and carry twelve 
trunks to a different health-resort every 
month in the year,” grinned Blackie. 
“She’s a confirmed invalid.” 

“Then why won’t he sell?”’ puzzled Wal- 
lingford. 

“Hush! It’s the ancestral estate,” whis- 
pered Blackie. ‘Harry is the first aristocrat 
the family ever had, and he broke himself 
buying an old homestead to make good.” 

“No heirs?” guessed Wallingford. 

“In Tarryville?” scorned Blackie. 

“Then he’d sell, with proper pressure,” 
decided Wallingford. “Say, Blackie, if I 
could buy this property, I’d cut off that 
whole corner of the river front with thick 
shrubbery. I don’t like its face.” 

“Tt does look as if it had been disowned 
by the factory,” agreed Blackie as they 
turned from the despised curve toward 
the adjoining unattractive private wharf, 
where great yellow barges unloaded the 
clay for the Griswald terra-cottas, and car- 
ried the finished product away. 

Just beyond the Griswald wharf was a 
dingy little boat-landing, with a narrow 
alley running back to the pike, and with a 
ramshackle club-house, before which was 
clustered an imposing fleet of up-to-the- 
minute private launches. 

“T. B. C.,” read Wallingford from the 
idly hanging pennant. ‘‘What’s that— 
Tarryville Boat Club?” 

“The same,” sighed Blackie shame- 
facedly. ‘‘There’s enough money kept in 
captivity by the owners of those boats to 
build a navy, but they can’t get wharfage 
enough on this river to dock a peanut-hull.” 

“There’s not much chance to goat i, 
then,” regretted Wallingford. 

“Maybe you can win it for us,” returned 
Blackie hopefully. ‘They tell me they 
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Wallingford glared after the retreating form of the gifted amateur. 
four-flusher got it up all in his own head!” he exploded, with a scorn which was entirely 


for himself. “I wish Big Tim Measen had found his bomb!” 


* And to think that peanut-brained 
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have no accommodations, but Violet Bon- 
nie says it’s because she don’t wear a lorg- 
nette.”’ 

Wallingford studied the landscape in 
profound thought; the residence property, 
the terra-cotta factory’s wharf, and the boat- 
landing; and presently his big, round head 
bobbed with slow determination. “I think 
I'll have to make Harry Griswald part with 
his old homestead,” he decided. ‘‘ Wanting 
things too long hurts my liver.” 


II 


“My own impression is that Harry is a 
damn fool,” rasped a hard voice in the 
board-room. 

Blackie, in the anteroom, grinned with in- 
fantile delight. ‘‘That’s Curtis Griswald,” 
he half whispered to Wallingford. “ He’s 
the oldest brother, and he keeps a bulldog.” 

“T second the motion,” came a languid 
voice from out the board-room. 

“Welles Griswald,” explained Blackie. 
‘*Youngest brother, and leads an Italian 
greyhound around on a gilt chain. Say, 
Jim, if Fannie moves out here will she use a 
lorgnette?”’ 

“Shut up,” growled Wallingford, listen- 
ing intently. 

“T demand to be heard,” orated a pomp- 
ous voice. 

“Harry,” said Blackie. “Keeps black 
and tans; they bark and run.” 

“You have your way‘about being heard,” 
snapped a metallic feminine voice. ‘ We’re 
always hearing you.” 

“Vivian,” checked off Blackie. “She 
lives with two parrots and an Angora.” 

“You are always so harsh with Harry,” 
drawled the sweet voice of a lady who one 
instinctively knew must be fat. “He has a 
perfect right to have a voice in the business, 
and I, for one, think all his ideas are most 
clever.” 

“Grace Griswald, now de Pitzi,” added 
up Blackie. “Keeps a pale-whiskered, im- 
ported husband. Say, Jim, could you find 
room for a kitchen and a chef on a forty- 
foot launch?” 

“You are enthusiastic about Harry’s 
crazy ideas because he is willing to make 
an ornamental place for your husband in 
the factory,” charged Curtis Griswald. 

“‘He knows he ought to,” retorted Grace. 
“Paul’s lifelong study of ceramics should 
not be wasted.” 
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“It always has been,” tittered Welles, 

“Again you insult me,” piped a small 
voice which could have belonged to none 
other than the pale-whiskered husband. 

“Tf you didn’t insist on coming here you 
wouldn’t know it,” gruffly charged Curtis, 

“That’s one thing I agree with, anyhow,” 
snapped Vivian, who Sounded thin. “No 
one but a stockholder should be admitted 
to these meetings.” 

“That’s enough snarling at Paul,” pro- 
tested Grace, with a gradually rising voice. 
“Of course, though, one who has never 
been able to secure a husband could scarcely 
be expected to know the courtesy due to 
one.” 

“If I lowered myself enough to buy one, 
I would at least have confidence enough in 
him to put my stock in his name,” retorted 
Vivian. 

Brother Curtis pounded energetically 
with his gavel. ‘These things are not for 
business discussion,” he remarked. “Since 
there is nothing more of importance before 
the board, we may as well adjourn.” 

There was a chair-pushing sound of 
Harry Griswald rising violently to his feet. 

“We'll not adjourn until I. have pre- 
sented a report on my plans for extension!” 

“Move we table the report,” offered 
Welles. 

“Second the motion,” snapped Vivian. 

“You’ve heard the motion,” briskly an- 
nounced Curtis. ‘Now, Harry, don’t make 
a silly speech. You and Grace will vote no, 
Vivian and Welles will vote yes. That 
leaves the deciding vote of the tie-up to 
me, and I also vote yes! That settles it! 
The motion to table your volunteer report 
is carried, by a poll of three to two.” 

“T don’t see where you get the right to 
say how I’m going to vote,” shrilled Vivian. 

“To you want to change it?” demanded 
Curtis angrily. 

“No!” staccatoed Vivian; “but I do 
claim the privilege of speaking for myself.” 

“T should think you’d be tired, of it 
interpolated Grace. : 

“I’m tired of this continuous bickering,” 
announced Vivian. “It is disgraceful that 
this family cannot come together without 
quarreling. I’m compelled to attend these 
meetings to protect my interests, but if I 
could sell my stock at a reasonable figure, 
I’d never be seen near one of you.” - 

“For how much will you sell your stock? 
inquired the pale-whiskered one. 
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“T)on’t be a fool,’ Grace admonished her 
husband. ‘You haven't the money to 
buy it.” 

“T’ll sell for two hundred thousand dol- 
lars,’ offered Vivian. 

“Any of -us would do that,” sneered 
Welles. 

“Td like to buy it,’ declared Harry. 
“With the power to extend the business, I 
could make it double its value in a year. 
I'll give you a hundred thousand cash, 
Vivian, and my note for the balance.” 

“There’d be something crooked about it,”’ 
retorted Vivian. “I’d even suspect your 
cash.” 

The gavel fell impatiently. “Harry’s 
more than dubious methods are not under 
discussion, and this meeting is adjourned!”’ 
roared the chairman,whereupon an immedi- 
ate babble arose, with six tireless voices in 
the contest for supremacy. 

“Lovely party,” commented Blackie. 
“Say, Jim; do you suppose they could 
make a pianola small enough to put on a 
forty-foot launch?”’ 

Wallingford paid no attention to him, 
nor was he paying any attention to the 
babble in the board-room. His round pink 
face had not the trace of a line on it, nor 
was there a wrinkle in his brow, but he was 
perfectly oblivious of the fact that Blackie, 
insistent now to know if a wash-room, 
dressing-room, and kitchen could not be 
combined on a forty-foot launch, was prod- 
ding his elbow. Presently he arose and 
looked out the window toward the Gris- 
wald wharf. 

“Confound it, Jim, I wish you'd listen to 
me!”’ insisted Blackie at his elbow again. 
“Where would you put the cellarette on my 
launch, or would you have one in each 
end?” 

“Make it a combination knapsack and 
life-preserver,”’ advised Wallingford, turn- 
ing to him with a cheerful smile. ‘I’ve 
figured out how to vote for you this fall.” 

“T knew you’d do it,” returned Blackie, 
in some surprise that Wallingford had 
spent so much time over the problem. 
“Vou said, down at the wharf, that you in- 
tended to make Harry Griswald sell you 
his place.”’ . : 

“T know how, now,” chuckled Walling- 
ford. “I’m going to induce that Napoleon 
of finance to extend the business.” 

“I think I’d better get a poultice for 
Harry,” thoughtfully proposed Blackie. 
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“He won’t be stung,” denied Walling- 
ford. ‘This is to be home.”’ 


Iil 


HARRY GRISWALD was a man of large 
ideas; one could tell that from his very 
walk, which was majestic and a trifle wide 
and swaying, as befitted a man of some 
portliness; his brow wore an_ habitual 
frown, not at all of displeasure, but of 
thought; and he greeted Wallingford with 
the seriousness due to so large a caller, and 
one supporting so heavy a diamond in his 
cravat. He might be a buyer of Art Terra- 
Cotta! 

“Anyone introduced by my very good 
neighbor, Mr. Daw, is sure of a hearty wel- 
come to our studios,” Mr. Griswald ob- 
served, shaking hands most condescend- 
ingly, and leading the way into his own 
private office. 

“He’d like to become a neighbor of 
yours, too,” Blackie informed Mr. Gris- 
wald. ‘He wants to buy your residence 
property.” 

Mr. Griswald turned most severe. “It 
is not for sale,”’ he replied. “‘It is to be en- 
tailed.”’ 

“T’m_ sorry,” regretted Wallingford. 
“However, I’m not surprised. I wouldn’t 
sell it. You have a beautiful plant here, 
Mr. Griswald,” and he cast his eye on a 
magnificent water-color perspective, hang- 
ing over Griswald’s desk, which looked like 
the bird’s-eye view of a world’s fair. 

“The nucleus of one,” admitted Mr. 
Griswald with modest pride. “It will be a 
magnificent plant if ever my plans of exten- 
sion are carried out,” and he waved his 
hand gracefully over the water-color, in 
which the future Griswald galleries squeezed 
the horizon most rudely. ; 

Wallingford nodded his head in emphatic 
approval. ‘‘No business can stand still,” 
he sagely observed. “It must either go 
forward or backward.” 

‘Precisely what I tell my brothers,” de- 
clared Griswald, growing choleric as he 
remembered his wrongs: 

“You are a partnership, I believe,” prevari- 
cated Wallingford, by way of drawing fire. 

“No, a corporation,” corrected Gris- 
wald. “A million dollars, divided equally 
among five.” 

“T see,” mused Wallingford. “That is a 
most unfortunate condition for business 
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The largest enterprises are the 
aggressive one-man power. 
along, however, like 
glare, he dared 


progress. 
result of an 
I suppose you get 
brothers,” and, with a 
Blackie to snort. 

“Well, yes,’ admitted Griswald with a 
wince. ‘Of course my brother Curtis, 
being the oldest, assumes a certain amount 
of authority.”’ 

Wallingford cast a savage glance at 
Blackie. That irresponsible person was 
grinning shamelessly. 

“Authority, to be worth anything, must 
be absolute,” Wallingford declared with 
the solemn wisdom of a school-teacher. 
“Of course you know how Peter Wilkinson 
got his,” and he chuckled reminiscently. 

Mr. Griswald shamefacedly confessed 
that he did not. In fact, he had never 
heard of Peter Wilkinson, but naturally he 
did not confess to that depth of ignorance. 

“Tt’s a good laugh,” Wallingford in- 
formed him, and crossed his legs so com- 
fortably that Mr. Griswald offered him a 
cigar and gave Blackie a match for his 
cigarette. Evidently this was a gentleman 
of wide experience, and one often learned 
something from these informal chats. “At 
the start,’’ continued Wallingford, lighting 
his cigar, “he was a minority stockholder 
in a business which had stopped growing; 
but now he owns it all, and is so prosperous 
that the mint is jealous.” 

‘‘A minority stockholder?” queried Mr. 
Griswald, beginning to feel a vague admira- 
tion for the Napoleon of finance whose case 
was so nearly like his own. 

“A one-fifth interest was all he owned,” 
insisted Wallingford. 

Mr. Griswald reflected that this was an 
exact parallel to his own case, and became 
more eagerly attentive. 

“He was a_ strong, resourceful man,”’ 
went on Wallingford. 

Mr. Griswald compressed his jaws. He, 
too, was a strong, resourceful man. He 
wore curly tufts of burnsides to prove it. 

“He was a man of knowledge, of educa- 
tion, and of refinement,” stated Walling- 
ford. 

Mr. Griswald smoothed his mustache 
with a hand upon which glowed a daintily 


set sapphire. 
‘He was a man of ideas.” 
Mr. Griswald frowned at the 1 
view of the terra-cotta plant which should 
be built 


bird’s-eye 


if he were running the business. 
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“In fact, he was a commercial genius.” 

Mr. Griswald strove to look modest. “A 
commercial genius,” he sadly remarked, 
“usually has unbelievable ignorance and 
prejudice opposed to him,” and he glanced 
bitterly out at his brother Curtis, who was 
passing the window. 

“Peter Wilkinson made that handicap 
look like a squeezed soap-bubble,” bragged 
Wallingford, with the true pleasure of a 
creator. “I knew him like a lead dollar. 
Wilkinson Green Paint Company, you 
know; you’ve heard of them; every pair 
of green shutters in the United States car- 
ries a coat of their mixture. That’s their 


specialty. Green shutter-paint. Nothing 
else.” 
“By George!’’ commented Griswald. 


“T didn’t. know there was a monopoly of 
green shutter-paint. How did your friend 
go about it, with his minority of stock?” 
‘Well, he was one of these strong, ag- 
gressive, never-say-die fighters, to begin 
with,” replied Wallingford, and Mr. Gris- 
wald, squaring his shoulders and his lower 
lip, looked savagely out toward his brother 
Curtis’s larger and better lighted private 
office. ‘‘ Nobody would carry out his ideas, 
so he got bull-mad, one day, and made up 
his mind to umpire his own game or go 


broke. There was one stockholder who 
would vote with him, and between them 
they held forty per cent. of the shares. 


Peter knew where another fifteen per cent. 
could be bought, so he sold his house and 
lot, his automobile, his motor-boat, and the 
baby-buggy, came into the next  stock- 
holders’ meeting with a fifty-five per cent. 
control, tossed out the two men who had 
pooh-poohed his ideas, and now when he 
wants to figure out how much he’s worth, 
he sets down a figure nine, and writes 
ciphers after it until his arm aches!” 

Mr. Griswald drew a long, long breath. 
‘Bully!” he declared with much show of 
vigor. “That was the way to do it!” 

‘It was a fighter’s way,” agreed Walling- 
ford warmly. ‘Think of it! The day he 
got his Dutch up, he was almost a middle- 
aged man, but full of fire.” Mr. Griswald 
blinked his eyes and grew deadly stern. 

“To-day, he is in the prime of life, and 
couldn’t even go bankrupt if he invented 
something or got into a lawsuit. Why, not 
long ago he bought the immense ancestral 
estates of Lord Twimbley, and the king wes 
his guest at a recent shooting party!” 
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The chest of Mr. Griswald expanded. 
He was one of those who had been within a 
mile or so of the Coronation, and he felt 
that, somehow, this gave him allegiance to the 
British crown. ‘‘ Stunning!” he ejaculated. 

Wallingford arose with the apologetic air 
of one who has already outstayed the limits 
of a purposeless. call, but he paused to ad- 
mire the pretty perspective over the desk. 
“That’s a magnificent ideal,” he politely 
commented. “Do you figure on achieving 
it in the near future?” 

Mr. Griswald, who was a keen, strong, 
aggressive, middle-aged man of brilliant 
ideas and fighting fire, and 
dwelt heroically on his pet water-color. 
“Ves!” he suddenly declaimed, with vast 
determination. 

“T hope you do,” smiled Wal- 
lingford, shaking hands with 
him. “It will beautify Tarry- 
ville so much that I am sorry 
I cannot live near enough to 
watch your studios grow.” 

“Wait a minute,” hesitated 
Mr. Griswald, and Walling- 
ford allowed him ample time 
for great thought. 

“You spoke, a while 
buying my 
property. How 
much do you 
offer?” 


stood up 


ago, oI 


a 


Blackie walked over and looked at the paint~can. 


“You need a lorgnette, Jim. 


“A hundred thousand dollars,” stated 
Wallingford. 

Mr. Griswald inwardly gasped. It almost 
seemed an omen that Wallingford had 
named the exact amount he needed to 
make up enough to buy his sister Vivian’s 
stock; that is, if she had not changed 
her mind. Moreover, the offer was quite 
liberal. 

“Tl do it!” he enthusiastically decided, 
banging his fist upon his desk like a hero. 

Wallingford whipped out his check-book. 
“Tt’s a bet,” he agreed. “I'll give you a 
check right now, on a bill of sale, if you 
like, and we'll put up to our lawyers the job 
of cheating us the rest of the way.” 

Mr. Griswald’s eyes suddenly contracted. 
‘I’d rather think about it overnight,” he 


You missed the key- 


word. But you came close enough for that sucker never to find out the difference,” he commented 
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responded contemplatively, waving the en- 
ticing check-book from him. 

“Tf I could only slip you the money, 
you’d stick,” laughed Wallingford, putting 
away his check-book with regret, neverthe- 
less. ‘“‘ Now let’s have a clear understanding 
about this. I’m offering you a hundred 
thousand for Griswald County over there, 
from the hedge to Blackie Daw’s, and from 
the gasoline pike to the tug-boat speed- 
way.” 

Again Mr. Griswald silently considered. 
“For my residence property,” he finally 
corroborated. 

As they passed out of the building, 
Blackie solemnly plucked a geranium from 
an enormous pot at the side of the door and 
pinned it on Wallingford’s coat. “It’s a 
medal,’’ he explained. 

“For what?” grinned Wallingford. “For 
jollying Brother Harry into selling the 
family estate, if he can buy Vinegar Viv- 
ian’s stock to-night?” 

“No,” corrected Blackie; ‘for quick 
digging. Where did you keep all those 
facts about that paint monopoly? I never 
heard of it.” 

“Neither did I, till just as we came in,” 
chuckled Wallingford. ‘‘Look there,’’ and 
he pointed to a workman who was spreading 
a coat of vivid green paint on the “studio” 
shutters. 

Blackie walked over and looked at the 
paint-can. “‘You came close enough for 
that sucker never to find out the difference, 
anyhow,” he commented. ‘He'll probably 
swallow that shutter-paint gag without pin- 
ning back its ears.’’ 

“What’s the matter with the parable?” 
demanded Wallingford. “I think it was a 
pippin.” 

“Nothing much the matter with it,” 
laughed Blackie; ‘except that you need a 
lorgnette. You missed the key-word. It 
isn’t the Wilkinson Green Paint Company, 
but the Williamsburg Cream Paint Com- 
pany. They grind out twelve cans a day, 
in a leaky old barn just over the bridge; 
and they manufacture eighty-four shades to 
order!” : 


IV 


WALLINGFORD, happy in the possession 
of a fair suburban home of many shaded 
acres, installed his automobile in the garage, 
and littered the place, from pike to river, 


with several varieties of the five known 
kinds of building materials; brick, stone, 
iron, wood, and cement. There was a 
pergola to be built, a spring-house, some 
bridges, a kiosk, and numberless other 
stamps of his individuality, and, accom- 
panied by Blackie, he even went over to see 
the new president, manager, and main- 
spring of the wholly reorganized Griswald 
Company about supplanting the hedge, on 
their mutual property line, with an ancient 
ivy-clad stone wall. 

“T don’t understand what hedge you 
mean,” protested Harry Griswald, looking 
uncomfortably out the big bow-window 
which had once shrined Brother Curtis. 
“There is no hedge on the dividing line be- 
tween my former residence property and 
the studio grounds.”’ 

“Oh, I see,”’ returned Wallingford care- 
lessly. ‘‘ The hedge is entirely on your side. 
In that case I suppose you won’t mind my 
building a wall at the edge of the line.” 

“T scarcely think you would like a wall 
so near to the house,” advised Griswald, 
who was so uneasy that Wallingford looked 
at him sharply. 

“Just where is my property line?” he 
wanted to know, catching the infection of 
uneasiness. 

“T’ll show you,” offered Griswald with 
alacrity. ‘It is marked by corner-stones,” 
and he led the way out to the pike and 
along the front of Wallingford’s new pur- 
chase. Half-way he stopped. “This is the 
limit of my residence property,” he stated, 
removing with his foot the leaves and moss 
from an X-marked surveyor’s stone. “It 
runs straight back from here, at a right 
angle to the. river.” 

Wallingford turned in amazement to 
Blackie. That gentleman was grinning for 
pure joy. 

“Looks like you patted the wrong end ci 
your hornet,”’ he consoled J. Rufus. 

“It’s hard to believe,” protested the 
veteran “trimmer,” and then he demanded 
of |Griswald, “Do you mean to say that 
this was not a part of your residence prop- 
erty?”’ 2 
“Tt was not technically known as such, 
replied Griswald, recovering his compla- 
cency, now that the worst was over. 

“Did it never belong to you?” 

“Well, yes,’ admitted Griswald, now 
curling his mustache to conceal a smirk of 
satisfaction. “In fact, it does yet. You 


’ 





George Randolph Chester 


see, this part upon which the house stands 
was the original residence property, which 
I purchased from the Sammis estate. The 
remainder I bought from my brothers, three 
years ago. We—we still speak of it as a 
part of the studio grounds.” 

Blackie snickered outright, and Walling- 
ford gulped audibly. 

“Get that poultice,” 
he groaned to Blackie. 
“But look here, Gris- 
wald, I distinctly 
remember that 
whenI first talked 
this over with 
you, I specified 
that the price I 
offered was for 
your entire prop- 
erty; from that 
hedge to Mr. 

Daw’s and 
from the pike 
to the river!”’ 

“And I dis- 

tinctly remem- 
ber that I cor- 
rected you by 
saying my 
residence 
property,” re- 
turned Gris- 
wald coldly. 
“You will find 
the estate you 
have pur- 
chased accu- 
rately de- 
scribed in your 
deed.” 

Wallingford looked 
sadly on that beau- 
tiful stretch of wood- 
land. There was the 
spring over which he 
had intended to build his pretty little stone 
drinking-house; there ran the tiny brook 
which he had planned to put to such pictur- 
esque use; there was the knoll upon which 
he had decided to erect his kiosk; and across 
yonder was to have run his pergola! 

“Skinned by an amateur!” he reflected 
with humiliation. “Oh, very well, Gris- 
wald! How much do you want for it?” 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars,” replied 
Mr. Griswald happily. 


“Fine!” declared Wallingford. “I may 


“I don't understand what hedge you mean,” 
tested Harry Griswald, the new president, 
manager, and mainspring of the wholly re- 
organized Griswald Company 
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as well get it good while I’m at it. Tl 
meet you. at my lawyer’s to-morrow morn- 
ing. J want to see the new deed fixed 
myself.”’ 

“Cheer up, Jim, the worst is always yet 
to come,” advised Blackie hilariously when 
Griswald had gone. “The bitten worm 

will turn at last, and the 
darkest dawn is just be- 
fore the hour.” 

“T hope you choke,” 
growled Wal- 
lingford sav- 
agely. ‘“Idon’t 
like tobestung 
when I’m olf 
duty.” 

“But 
what a 
lesson it is to 
you!”’ soothed 
Blackie. “In 
order to han- 
dle a sucker 
with grace and 
ease, you 
ought to know 
how one feels. 
How does 
he?” 

“Go on and 
giggle, you 
aughing jack- 
ass!” snarled 

Wallingford. 
“Do you know that I’m 
being sheared of a hun- 
dred and twenty-five 
thousand cold iron plunks 
in order to vote for 
you?” 

“Tknowit,andI’m 
proud of it,” snick- 
ered Blackie. “It’s 
the record price.” 

_Wallingford glared after the retreating 
form of the gifted amateur. “And to think 
that peanut-brained four-flusher got it up 
all in his own head!” he exploded, with a 
scorn which was entirely for himself. “I 
wish Big Tim Measen had found his bomb!” 

“Go to it!’ laughed Blackie. “It’s a 
good thing to have a grouch all the way out. 
You'll have to calm yourself before you 
can frame up a proper come-back for neigh- 
bor Harry, and I think I'll go over to the 
house and play the saxophone for Violet 


see 


good 


pro~ 
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Bonnie till you are once more willing to be 
Little Sunshine. Say, Jim, can you think 
of any way to put a shower-bath on a forty- 
foot launch?” 

Wallingford turned to him kindly but 
firmly. “When you play your saxophone, 
won’t you please render my favorite airs, 
very softly, in the far corner of your cellar?” 
he requested. “I want to stay here, and 
think.” 

Half an hour later. Blackie, glancing out 
the window of the Dutch library, saw Wal- 
lingford on the river bank, walking frown- 
ingly up and down, up and down, up and 
down. 

“T’ll give him ten more minutes,” he 
grinningly observed. 

“T’ll go out and start them making that 
champagne-cup,” sympathetically replied 
Violet Bonnie. ‘To tell the truth, though, 
I expected him in before this. I never knew 
Jim to take so long to dig up a scheme.”’ 

“That’s because this one has to be a 
peach,” chuckled Blackie. ‘“Jim’s pro- 
fessional pride is hurt.” 


V 


“Tuts ain’t much like the old fair-ground 
days, when we guzzled our suds straight 
from the can, ate our scoffin’ at a stand-up 
grease-joint, and flopped in the wall of a 
platform show,” observed Big Tim Measen, 
as Violet Bonnie poured him another sam- 
ple of the contents of the cellarette in the 
Dutch library. 

“Tt isn’t even like the days when I used 
to carry Blackie’s maybe mining stock as a 
side line to my Florida swamp-land opera- 
tions,” asserted Chinchilla Williams, who, 
though fastidiously neat, derived his nick- 
name from his general hairiness. ‘‘ When 
we were having our meal-tickets punched 
at Java Charley’s, I never expected to be 
mayor of Tarryville, nor to see you with a 
so-help-me house like this.” 

“It’s because I quit phoney work,” 
stated Blackie with virtuous pride. ‘‘ There’s 
no money in a con game. I never would 
have had a hut of this kind if I hadn’t gone 
into legitimate business graft with Jim 
Wallingford.” 

‘“He seems to be some clever party, all 
right,” agreed Big Tim; ‘“‘but just the 
same, you’d still be rolling your own ciga- 
rettes, out of chopped alfalfa at five a pack, 
if you hadn’t been lucky enough to catch 





friend wife here, on her sleep-w alking day, 
and marry her before she woke up,” and he 
lifted his glass gallantly to Violet Bonnie, 

“That’s a cautious and stingy. state- 
ment,” echoed Chinchilla Williams. “How 
an outcast like Blackie ever picked such a 
peach is a point past me.” 

“Quit your kidding,” chided Violet Bon- 
nie, highly delighted. ‘A little more of the 
rye, Mr. Williams?” 

“No, I think I’ll switch and take a head- 
ache, if you have a bottle of hop essence 
loafing around near the ice some place. 
Now, Blackie, what can we put over for 
you?” 

“Well, Fringes,” explained Blackie, “I’m 
going to hand you some political dope so 
good that this ought to be your birthday. 
On the lev el, I'd like to hold it ov er for my 
reform campaign this fall, but Jim Walling- 
ford can’t wait. Don’t you think it would 
be a good play for you to give the masses 
in Tarryville a public boat-landing?” 

“No,” replied Chinchilla, from force of 
habit, it being considered the loss of about 
five points in the game to agree to any- 
thing offhand. 

“They got one,” objected Big Tim; 


“down at the foot of Ticonderoga Street.”: 


‘A fish-market ferry-landing!” scorned 
Blackie. ‘What I mean is to get a good 
place, and doll it all up for red-carpeted 
skiffs and launches with scalloped awnings.” 

‘It sounds delicate, but where’s the rake- 
off?’ objected Tim. 

“Public boat-house and _fishing-pier,” 
promptly returned Blackie. “If you hada 
cute little stretch of river bank, with a 
Cupid fountain in the center, and a border 
of geraniums, and eight iron benches, the 
town council could’ rent one end for the 
boat-house, and the other to the Tarryville 
Boat Club, if they’d build a fishing-pier to 
shut off the pikers that pay their debts 
from the spenders that live on their mort- 
gages. The club would put up a pile of 
verandas that would be a credit to the 


community.” 
Bit Tim looked at him in earnest specu- 
lation. ‘‘Where do you and Jim Walling- 


ford come in on this?”’ he naturally wanted 
to know. 

“We'll get to join the boat-club,” re- 
turned Blackie immediately, and with wide- 
eyed innocence. “Violet Bonnie has a 
dressmaker that makes a specialty of ex- 
clusive yachting outfits.”’ 





“And the minute we do horn into that club,” supplemented Violet Bonnie with a flush of anger. 


“Tm going to get me a one-eyed lorgnette made, and hand the marble stare right 
back at some of these enamel=faced dog-cuddlers out here!” 


“And the minute we do horn into that 
club,” supplemented Violet Bonnie with a 
flush of anger, “‘I’m going to get me a one- 
eyed lorgnette made, and hand the marble 
stare right back at some of these enamel- 
faced dog-cuddlers out here!” 

“Hand ’em a hunk of glassay for my 
wife,” begged Chinchilla Williams. ‘‘She 
was peeved enough before I got to be mayor, 
but after that, they tossed her the frappéd 
gaze so hard that every time she came in 
from her afternoon drive she had chills.” 

“T suppose they’ll pull the same effect on 
me when Blackie is mayor,” guessed Violet 
Bonnie philosophically; “but I can dangle 
some few medals as a freezer myself.”’ 

“Tt’s a shriek to me that Blackie’s going 
to lead a reform ticket around by the 
hand,” laughed the mayor. 

“He’s on the level with it,” insisted Violet 
Bonnie with a trace of indignation. “When 
Blackie gets through wiping up, politics in 
this town will be so clean you could eat 
off it.” 

“It’s been tried, and it don’t work,” de- 
clared the mayor with a grin. “However, 
that’s neither here nor there. If Blackie 
gets too strong in his campaign, I'll have 
to pull his record on him.” 


“What difference does that make on a 
reform ticket?”’ demanded Blackie. 

“They know yours, don’t they?” inter- 
jected Violet Bonnie. 

“Anyhow,” went on Blackie, “I think 
we ought to agree to leave personalities out 
of the fight, since there’s so much to be 
denied on both sides, and stick to the cam- 
paign issues. I’m against graft, bribery, 
and corruption, and that’s my platform.” 

“What’s this public-boat-landing game?” 
inquired Big Tim, who had been thinking 
it over very carefully. ‘‘Where’s the land 
you want to unload on the town council?” 

‘If that’s what I was after, I’d come to 
you, square and honest, and figure how we 
could split it up,”’ returned Blackie, a trifle 
hurt. ‘“‘There’s nothing of the kind doing. 
I wouldn’t sell you my land, and Walling- 
ford wouldn’t part with any of his.” 

“Then where do we get it? Show five 
cards and shake your sleeve.” 

“You'll have to condemn it,” explained 
Blackie blandly, and blew a thin blue stream 
of smoke at the bust of Browning} ‘“con- 
demn it and buy it in at its tax valuation.” 

“T get you now,” smiled Big Tim, much 
relieved. “I didn’t know you hated any- 
body in the burg.” 
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“T don’t,” grinned Blackie. ‘This is a 
mere public-spirited enterprise, as I tell you.” 

“Tie a bunch of firecrackers to that and 
start it down an alley,” advised Big Tim. 
‘“Let’s get down tocases. Who’s to bestung?”’ 

‘Well, there’s only one possible location,” 
explained Blackie. ‘‘That’s the strip of river 
front just above the Boat Club landing.” 

Big Tim and Chinchilla Williams looked 
at each other speculatively while they fig- 
ured it out, and then they grinned in unison. 

“Why, that’s the Griswald wharf!” said 
the mayor. 

“You have the nerve of a taxi-driver,” 
commented Big Tim admiringly. ‘‘Why, 
[ don’t believe we could do that, legally.”’ 

“Youcan doit, though,” reproved Blackie; 
“do it, and make it stick. Can’t you?” 

“Ves, I guess so,’ acknowledged the 
politics of Tarryville; then he chuckled. 
‘“Handsome Harry would be so sore he’d 
holler from the touch of his own clothes.” 

‘“‘He’d probably take a turn at crooked 
politics this fall, and run us outside the 
town limits,’’ guessed Mr. Williams. ‘‘ He’s 
the kind of a Johnny that wears his hand- 
kerchief in ‘his cuff, but that don’t keep 
him from playing at petit larceny. He 
got hold of enough stock the other day to 
toss his two brothers out of the shop and 
take in his Dago brother-in-law, and now 
he’ll keep right on blowing himself up until 
he touches a pin; but in the meantime he'll 
make a loud noise in public affairs.” 

“T’m for him,” laughed Blackie. ‘He 
stung Wallingford, and that’s going some. 
[ never let a good laugh interfere with 
business, though.” 

“T should say not,” agreed Big Tim. 
“Why, do you know what that curly- 
whiskered Lucy had the nerve to tell me 
yesterday, when I went to see him again 
about the party contribution? Chinchilla 
and I need that ten thousand for personal 
use, and don’t you forget it, and I even 
put it up to Harry in that light. He was 
crooked enough to tell me that the tax 
values for this year were already fixed, and 
that I’d be out of the game this fall any- 
how! Can you beat it?” 


‘I knew I had him going!” exulted 
Blackie. ‘‘ lve been converting him to the 
reform’ movement, and he’s dead against 
bribery, graft, and corruption. They all 
are. You're licked now, Tim.”’ 

‘I wonder if you have a chance,”’ mused 


Big Tim, whose vision was remarkably 
The next story of ‘‘Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford ’’ will appear in the February issue. 


clear. “I might be better off if I did let 
you win, and me step out for about two 
years. Then I could come back strong.” 

“T’m for it,’ announced the mayor. 
“One reform administration makes it a 
cinch for the regulars next time.” 

‘Then we’d better clean up all we can,” 
decided Big Tim. ‘‘ Blackie, what’s there 
in it for us if we put this boat-landing across 
for you?”’ 

“The applause of the multitude,” boasted 
Blackie. “‘Every voter in Tarryville, but 
one, will be for you.”’ 

“What’s there in it for us?’’ demanded 
Big Tim, helping himself to the rye. 

“The cutest little political play that was 
ever put over,” insisted Blackie. ‘Why, 
Tim, I feel like a sucker for putting you wise 
to it. It’s the only thing I know of that 
might pound a cork into my campaign 
against graft, corruption, and bribery!” 

‘“‘What’s in it for us?”’ insisted Big Tim. 

‘Twenty-five thousand bones,” stated 
Blackie. ‘‘Say, Tim, how can I arrange 
sleeping-quarters for four people and a cook 
and an engineer on a forty-foot launch?” 


VI 


A MONTH later Harry Griswald, after a 
series of painful struggles with J. Rufus 
Wallingford, who had just returned from a 
business trip, paid that merciless gentleman 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars for the part of the river-front which 
Wallingford did not want. 

‘It’s an outrage, all through!” protested 
the broken-hearted Griswald as he ex- 
changed his check for a deed. “My busi- 
ness can’t exist without that wharf, and 
you know it, but that don’t explain all your 
rapacity. I can understand why you were 
bound to have one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand, because that leaves you in pos- 
session of my entire personal estate without 
its having cost you a cent! But I can’t 
understand why you insisted on a fifty- 
thousand-d dollar profit. 

“It’s easy enough to understz ind if you'll 
only figure a moment,” explained W allingford 
pleasantly. ‘“ Twenty-five thousand of what 
you call profit is for improvements,” he 
waved his hand toward the growing g pergola, 
“and the other twenty-five thous sand— 
here his smile became positively radiant as 
1e waved his hand at the passing Big Tim 
Measen—“ well, that was for expe nses! 
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IGURE to yourself the 
stage of the Gaiety 
Theater with the per- 
formance of “ Peggy” 

in swift—or tardy —progress. 
For once I am not “‘in front,” 
sitting bolt upright, an abject 
critic. I am standing in the 
wings watching slim little Ga- 
brielle Ray, who has promised 
to chat prettily with me as soon 
as her “scene” is over. So I 
block the entrance, and several 
people almost fall over me. 
“Teddy” Payne in all his war- 
paint stands beside me, waiting 
for his cue. Once or twice he 
pushes me, and I am in deadly terror 
of making an unrehearsed appear- 
ance before a seething London pub- 
lic. Somehow or other I don’t 
fancy I should injure the 
libretto of *‘ Peggy.” Also 
I fancy I should not 
damage the plot in the 
least. But, being a 
critic, lam of course 
timid and diffident. 

Little Miss Phyllis 
Dare, looking like In- 
jured Innocence in 
blue, comes up, and 
Tamintroduced to her. 
She has never been to 
New York, and doesn’t 
know my dreadful réputa- 
tion, so she smiles weakly, 
and says affable _plati- 
tudes. I don’t think she 


IS as pretty as her pic- heathens, 


tures, but she is certainly 
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*T look upon American men as . ‘ 
: That's whe Ray. She is very much on 


an agreeable little 
blonde, and will be 
for many years to come— 
oh, a great many years, 
indeed! 
But—where is my little 

Gabrielle? Is she eluding me, 

in the barren waste of Gaiety 

stage? No, I see her cavorting 
around with Mr. Edward Payne. 
Very thin and sweet she looks, but 
she is far away. I shall view her 
from a closer range anon. Pleas- 
urable thought! 

Ah, she cometh! She says 
something skittish to Mr. 

“Teddy” Payne, and an instant 

later she is beside me. 

a have a long wait now,” 
she says. ‘“‘Come to my dressing- 
room, Mr. Dale.” 

We get into an “elevator,” 

alias lift, and I stand beside the shim- 
mering Gabrielle, quite abashed. (The 
“abashed’’ qualifies me, please.) She 
looks gorgeous. Diamonds of purest 
ray serene are as thick as eczema 

on her thin neck. Little Miss 
Ray is lovelier off than she 

is “on” the stage. She 

is really a beautiful- 
looking girl, and you 

can take my word 

for it. Of course 

she is half war-paint. 

Her cheeks and lips 

are vermilioned; her 

eyelashes are shaded 

with “‘pencil’’ in the 
irritating way popu- 

lar on the stage. But 
through it all youth 
emerges—the youth that 

has no real need of cosmetics. 
The public has not fin- 
ished yet with Gabrielle 


the alert. She is very busy, 
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and as lively as anything London can be. — say professionally, to put this Gaiety girl 
She is not ginger; she is maple-syrup. at her ease. And as I perpetrate this [ 
Sometimes I think that ginger isn’t all it smile. The mere idea of putting a Gaiety 
is cracked up to be, and that maple- girl at her ease is so droll. Gaiety 
syrup is the more pleasing, be- girls are born at their ease. 
cause it lingers. Miss Gabrielle Ray smiles 
We reach her dressing-room curiously. She knows how 
in safety and—she shuts the to smile. She casts her eyes up 
door. Iam alone with this much- at the ceiling, curls a vermilion lip, 
illustrated lady, and the~- SS and looks awfully provoking, I 
ebullient British public feel inclined to say, “‘Smile on, 
down-stairs neither smile ever more,” but I am 
knows nor cares. not feeling flippant. 
I sigh for one ‘Please don’t speak 
moment. Sup- about pictures,” 
pose says Gabrielle; 
“VYoudon’t “it is a very sore 
look a bit subject with me. 
like your Do you know that 
pictures,’’ I 





































I positively detest 
this abomination 
of post-cards that 
hits me in the eye 
wherever I turn? 

I am utter- 

ly sick of my- 
self. My own 

~“ face is painful 
tome. No, 
do not laugh; 
I mean it.” 
Ido laugh, 
and I 

do not 


~ 
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“My ambition at present is to go to America. We all get that fever, sooner or later. [ have it now. I've been 
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with Mr. Edwardes in London for eight years, and now I think I'm ripe for America. Do you! 
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Alan Dale 


believe her. Again she smiles 
in that fetching way—eyes 
cast up at the ceiling, ver- 
milion lip adorably curved. 

“The pictures are so 
splendid,” I venture. “ How 
can you object?” 

“That’s it,’ she declares, 
“that’s why Ido object. The pic- 
tures are so idealized. ‘They 
make meso very much hand- 
somer thanIam. It an- 
noys me. People buy 
my pictures, and then 
when they see me they 
are disappointed.” 

Now, what can I 


“She is very busy, and as lively 
ginger; she is maple-syrup. 

all it is cracked up to 

is the more pleasing, 


say? Task you, what can I 
say? I’ve been taught that 
it’s rude to contradict a 
lady, yet my instinct, my 
intuition, tells me that it 
would be horrid to agree 
with her. When in doubt, 


remain silent. I am in 
doubt, so I say nothing. 
“My ambition at pres- 
ent,’’ says Miss 
Ray, breaking up 
an awful pause (for I 
cannot think of any 
Way out of the picture 
difficulty), “is to go to Amer- 
ica. We all get that fever 
sooner or later. I have it 
now. I’ve been with Mr. Edwardes in Lon- 
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don for eight years, and now I think 
I’m ripe for America. Do you?” 

I no'‘ce the diamonds rising and 
falling on her girlish bosom (if lowned 
them, I know I could live comfortably 
for the rest of my life, without asking 

Gaiety girls: impertinent questions), 
and I realize that it must be genuine 
and intelligent ambition only that 
prompts her to desire Amer- 
ica. Women are strange, 
Capricious creatures. 

(Original thought! 
“IT know many, many, 
many Americans, and I 
like them,” she pur- 
sues diplomatically. 


as anything London can be. She is not 
Sometimes I think that ginger isn't 

be, and that maple-syrup 

because it lingers ~ 


“T’ve met them in London. 

I’ve played with them. The 

women are so chic and so pretty, 

while as for the men—” 

“What about the men?” I 
urge. 

“The men—”’ she resumes with 
that star-gazing smile—“‘oh, I find 
them most brotherly. That’s the 
word. Yes, I look upon American 
men as brothers. All the Amer- 
icans I have met treated me like a 
sister. That’s why I like them. 

They are just dear brothers.” 

Her smile becomes slightly 

enigmatic. There is more sincerity 

in her words than in her smile. 

Still, it is a lovely compliment to 
American men. It isn’t so dreadfully easy 
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to “brother” a lovely woman. Many men “Don’t mention it,’ I bleat apologet- 
have tried it, and have failed most lamen- ically. ‘I can’t help it, you know.” 
tably. It is only, easy to be platonic to— “When I think of my early experi- 


a fright. But 


she regards all American men as brothers happy now. I used to do the provinces, 
must be respected. She doesn’t evenmake I used to play parts in the provinces that 
them brothers-in-law or near-brothers. somebody else created in London, and 

“Exactly how I shall visit that is dreadful, isn’t it? Then I 
America I don’t know as yet,” 
she remarked seriously, “‘ but 
I assure you that I in- 


tend to come. 


the notion in my mind, 
and that means a great 
deal. I shouldn’t care 
to play a part like that 
I have in ‘Peggy,’ for it 


is not a part 


me at all. I am nota singer. 
I hate to hear my own 


voice. It is a 


little voice, and I have 
to squeak in ‘ Peggy. 
I prefer to dance. 


Dancing is 


specialty. I adore 
it, and any success 
I have had is due 


entirely to 


dancing. I used 
to understudy 
Letty Lind—you 
remember Letty 


Lind — but 


dancing is not as 


sedate as hers. 


is more acrobatic. 
At least, that’s 
what the critics 
say. Oh, I beg 


your pardon. 


Youareacritic, 


are you net?”’ 
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“Nearly my first 





Miss Ray’s declaration that ence,” says Gabrielle, “I ought to be 


understudied. I understudied 
Gertie Millar and others. I 
played in ‘The Belle of 
New York’—out of 
town—and in‘ See-See’ 
and other things. Oh, 
the provinces! I do not 
, love going to Birming- 
ee ham, where they have 
hansom cabs with straw on 
the floor, that makes you 
feel as though you were 
a horse. And I do 
not love the people 
in the provinces! So 
when George Ed- 
wardes brought me 
to London I was 
glad, and I’ve 
stayed here eight 
years, and they 
rather like me. 
They are very 
kind to me. And 
Mr. Edwardes 
—oh, Mr. Ed- 
—_ wardes is an 
artist!” 
/ “What do 
, you think 
st of anybody 
, oe _ else man- 
* aging the 
Gaiety?” I 
query, the 
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Reckon it out. It makes me about one hundred 
and forty-six. Perhaps you had better not put that in your column 


appearance on the stage was in ‘Proof. 
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journalist looming on the professional chatter. 

“The very idea!” she exclaimed dramat- 

ically. ‘‘Why, what is the Gaiety but George 

Edwardes! And he understands us all 

so splendidly, and he can select—don’t 

you know? Have you any idea 

what I did before I joined those 

musical-comedy shows? I'll tell 

you. I appeared in a drama 

called ‘Proof.’ I think that 

was nearly my first appear- 

ance on thestage. Reckon 

it out. It makes me about 

one hundred and forty-six. 

Perhaps you had better not 

put that in your column.” 

“But it’s so horribly interest- 

ing,” I plead, “and you really 

don’t look a hundred and forty-six.” 

Once more the smile. Is it the third or 

4 fourth? I forget. At any rate, I find my- 

4 self wishing that I could say things to make 

her do it all the time. Nor does the first 

time she smiles exhaust its possibilities. 

The last smile is the best. It seems to 
possess more flavor, more bouquet. 

“Be sure and say you think that Id 
make an enormous success in America,” she 
goeson. “I should be awfully frightened to 

come, you know.. I’m very timid. Do I look it? 
Even in London, where I’m known and recognized, I 
am awfully nervous. That is a fact, and I don’t say it for 
effect. They tell me that in America everything depends on 
the first night’s performance. If you fail on that occasion, 
nothing that you do afterward can help you. Is that true?” 
“Alas!” I sighed. ‘“‘’Tis true, and pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 
“Tn London it isn’t that way,’ she asserts. ‘You may 
be a failure on the opening night, but you can redeem your- 
self, if you know how. I say, it is possible. Don’t you think it 
rather cruel to condemn an artist for one performance? 
She may be nervous, or ill, or at a great disadvantage. 
It may not be her fault at all that the first perform- 
ance falls flat. Surely she should have another chance. 
In London she has, and I think that is one thing in 
London’s favor. It is human, at any rate. In 
New York, everybody tells me, an artist lives 
or dies by the first performance. And yet my 
ambition urges me to go there.” 
“Why fear your brothers?” I asked 
frivolously. 
‘What do you mean?” she queries 
quickly. “I have no brothers.” 
‘You told me that you looked upon 
all Americans as your brothers.” 
The fourth—or is it the fifth? 
smile. At any rate, it is the nic- 


“The public has not finished yet with Gabrielle Ray. = ’ 
est. The eyes seek the \ ery farthest 


She is very much on the alert” 
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corner of the ceiling, and the lips form “Are you in front 
themselves into excruciatingly provocative to-night?” she asks. 
curves. She has forgotten her fraternal Joyously I reply in 


relations with all American men, whereasI thenegative. No, lam 
cannot forget her remark, for my memory not seeing “Peggy”’ 
is so inconveniently good. 
“Vou are a dangerous 
man,” she says em- 
phatically, ‘and they all 
told me you were. Oh, 
don’t think I didn’t 
know you, just be- 
cause I had never 
met you. Mr. 
Edwardes gave me 
your pedigree, so 
you can be sure I 










—thanks. I 
have seen a 
bit of it while wait- 
ing for the fair Ga- 
brielle, and it has 
not given me an 
appetite for more. 
Still, one never knows. (Since writing 
these lines I ave seen it, and I confess 
[liked it.) She is a bit complimented 
when I tell her that I am here for 
her sake only. And I do tell her 
that. You-bet-cher-life! 
It is time. I must go. 50 
must she. Really, it does 
seem too bad, just 
as I had reached 














have been on my best be- 


ca 










havior. Ionly regret that my 
youcan’tsee how nicely I case. 
really dodance. ‘Peggy’ 4 The 

: dia- 





gives me no oppor- (<n 
tunity,andI’msorry. § 
Some day you will 
see. Tell me, how did 


mondsriseandfall 
on the girlish bos- 
om, the fifth—or 


“Little Miss Ray is lovelier off than 
she is ‘on’ the stage. She is really 
a beautiful-looking girl, and you 


you like ‘Count Lux- can take my word for it™ is it thesixth?— ol 
embourg’? Let me interview you now.” those ecstatic smiles 

No, I can’t have the tables turned on me. occurs. I curse the British public below— 
So I murmur a non-committal remark. that coarse and unappreciative mob that 








like 
for 


ma 
bre 


say 
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“I'm very timid. 


Even 


Do I look it? 


in London,where I'm known and recog= 
nized, I am awfully nervous. 
That is a fact, and Idon't 
say it for effect ™ 


likes boiled potatoes, and has no real use 
for caviare. 
“Good-by, sister,” I say audaciously. 
“What do you mean, you impertinent 
man?” 
“Did you not say that we were all your 
brothers?’ 
“You'll never forget that remark,” she 
, laughing. “I’m sorry I made it 
You are going to guy me about it—is 


‘guy’ the right 

expression?— 

I feel certain of 

that. Well, I meant 

what I said, anyway, 

when I said it, and that’s a lot for a woman, 
isn’t it? And if you make fun of me— 
well, it will be very cruel of you. And 
when I come to America, I won’t even look 
at you. Sothere now! Please be good.” 


el 
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Brookdale mass, July 17rd 
ERE DWITE: 

Wel how are you Dwite, I am 
pritty wel. Did you hav a good 
time on the grth, I did, and the 

best ov it waz that thay wassent annything 
mutch happend to me til verry lait so it 
dident maik anny diffrunce, it wassent bad 
annyway, oanly berned sum. 

Did you hav manny fierwerks, I did. My 
farther gaiv me seventys sents foar sum and 
Uncle Walter gaiv me a qwarter and Rejjin- 
uld Baker, you kno the harvud stoddent 
whitch is in love with my Ant Nellie, he 
gaiv me a nuther qwarter, and my muther 
gaiv mea qwarter if I wood prommis to stay 
out ov daingerus plaices and things on the 
4rth, so Iprommised and I bot a cannon with 
the qwarter she gaiv me. It waz verry saif 
if it hadent ov blode up on me, but it dident 
hert me, it oanly hert Loo Strong but not 
verry bad. So I had plenty ov fierwerks, 
I had so manny I gaiv a buntch ov fier- 
crakers to Persy Willis if he wood let me 
tie a nuther buntch to his dogs tale, and I 
did, youd ought to ov seen him run, the dog 
I mene not Persy, but he run under the 
frunt steps and set them on fier, so he went 
and toald his farther I did it, I mene Persy 
did, not the dog, so his farther through 
watter on him and put it out, I mene the dog. 

Did you stay out awl nite, I waz going to 
but my muther sed I coodent, so Eddie 
Rooney, he cood, he can do annvthing he 
wants, gee I wisht I waz him, he sed he 
wood waik me and Loo and sum uther fellers 
up if we wood tie a string to our tows and 
hang them out ov our windoe, so we did, 
and Eddie pulld them, and gee, he pulld 
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mine so hard he cut my tow and I had to 
go bearfoot, it was fine, oanly I stepped on 
a peece ov lited punk and bernt it sum. 

Wel it waz dark when Eddie got us up, 
I dident go down stares becaws I waz afrade 
I wood disterb my farthers rest and he 
nedes it, so I went down on a roap lader, and 
awl the fellers waz thare, and thay sed what 
wil we do til the Anteeks & Horribuls paraid 
starts, you kno Dwite the paraid whare the 
foolishust gets a prize. So I se@ maybe 
Brookseys mush mellons are ripe, lets us 
see, so we went oaver his fense and thay 
waz and we had sum. 

And while we waz eting them Eddie 
Rooney sed cheesit hear cums Brooksey, but 
it wassent oanly his old hoarse, you kno 
Dwite, not the wun we druv down his seller 
steps that time but the white wun, his naim 
is Elijer. And Elijer cum along and we fed 
him sum mush mellon so he waz awl rite. 
But Loo sed gee, he is cut, look at the blud, 
but it wassent blud, it waz red paint. Thay 
had bin painting Brookseys barn and Elijer 
must ov rubbed it off. So Loo sed woodent 
he look good if he waz awl red, so he found 
the bucket of paint and painted Elijers 
hind qwarters red, then I sed, if his hed was 
bloo he wood look paytriotick becaws this is 
the 4rth, and Eddie Rooney sed I wil sneek 
hoam and get sum, his farther is a howse 
painter you kno, Dwite, so he did, and we 
painted Elijers hed bloo. Then we had a 
lot ov paint left so Loo sed we wil paint 
ourselves, and we did. We looked fine 
Dwite. And just then Willie Bowkers 
ducks got up foar the day, so we caught sum 
ov them and painted them red and bloo, not 
white becaws thay waz white at furst. Then 
Loo sed maybe Mister Willis wood like to 
hav his white leghorns painted too, he 1s 
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verry paytriotick, and we did, and Cush- 
man’s dog cum along so we painted him, we 
painted anny annimul who caim along if he 
waz white, and thay awl looked fine. 

So we went down to see the Anteeks & 
Horribuls, and thay waz beeutifull, and 
evveryboddy sed we waz verry paytriotick 
becaws we waz painted, but it begun to hert 
a littel when it dride, and I wisht I had ov 
had it off. 

Wel while we waz watching the paraid old 
Brooksey cum along, and he waz leeding 
Elijer and looking foar Fatty Dereborn. 
Evveryboddy yelld oh look at Brooksey, he 
is givving a 4rth ov July paraid awl by him- 
self, but he sed I wil paraid you whooevver 
done this, whare is Mister Dereborn, aslepe I 
serpoase insted ov being on dooty, and Fatty 
sed nuthing ov the kind whats the mater, 
and Brooksey sed enuff, I want the mis- 
kreent arrested whitch painted my hoarse, 
this paint is poisunus and when it sinks into 
his poars he wil die, so Loo sed gee we had 
beter get it offen us or we wil die, so we run 
oaver to Blaneys and tride to wash it off 
but it woodent cum off, and I went hoam 
and toald my muther, so she got sum ter- 
pentime and she scrubbed me good, gee it 
waz awifull Dwite, but it cum off annyway 
and I went out agen. 

Wel, we had a fine time awl day, I lerned 
how to hoald a fiercraker in yore hand an 
put it off, it issent mutch if you hoald it rite 
but if you doant, gee, I dident the furst wun, 
but it oanly berned my left hand a littel. 
And you kno Nellie Steevens, wel she had a 
hole box ov torpedows and things, girls 
things you kno Dwite, wel I droped a lited 
fiercraker into it and I wisht youd ov seen 
them go off, she cride and it waz fine. 

And I put a buntch ov fiercrakers into 

Miss Cushmans dog howse whare her 

old dog slepes, and he waz 
thare, you kno Dwite we 
nevver thot he cood run he 
waz so old, wel he can awl 
rite. So we had a fine time 
awl day. 

And then at nite thay had 
fierwerks on the commun, 
whitch that waz whare I had 
a naxxident, I wil tel you 
abowt it. My farther and 
Loos farther waz the persuns 
to put them off, so we waz 
alloud in whare thay waz, 
becaws my farther sed we 


Loo maid a sine and hung it on me. 
villidge, and I sat down outside ov the poast offis and peepul 
wood drop munney in my hat, and it waz fine 


wood kepe the uther boys away frum med- 
dling with the fierwerks, whitch waz in a 
big box, and we did. Evvery time anny boy 
caim to nere we wood maik him go away, 
we wood point a roming candel or sumthing 
at him and he wood run, it waz fine. 

And so I ast my farther if I cood put off 
sum ov the fierwerks, not the big wuns but 
pin wheles and things, and he sed you stay 
whare you are, if you doant you wil hav to 
go hoam and woant see annything, you are 
not big enuff to put off anny, but Loo sed if 
thay wood let us we cood, awl you have to 
do is lite it, like this, and he held a peece ov 
punk to the end-ov sumthing, but I sed Loo 
look out, or thay wil see you, and just then 
thay terned arownd and I sed cheesit, so Loo 
dropped his punk, and I gess it must ov 
dropped into the box whare the fierwerks 
waz, becaws gee 
Dwite thay awl 
went off at wunst 
and I thot we 
waz killed, but 
we wassent, 
oanly berned a 
littel, our hare 
and eye- 
brows and 
things like 
that, so we 
dident 
mind, 
if we 
cood 


And we went down to the 
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oanly have seen them go off, Eddie Rooney 
he sees evverything, he sed it waz the best 
part ov the show. Wel my farther waz verry 
angry, he sed it is lukky you are berned sum 
or I wood giv you sumthing to maik you 
bern, and my muther sed you shood be 
offring thanks yore sun is not killd, but my 
farther sed he is lukky, just the saim, thay 
waz a good likking cumming to him foar 
painting awl the livestok in town, whitch wil 
cost me a nice sum to maik good the dam- 
midge, and now he escaips it. I do not 
think my farther luvs me anny moar. 

Wel I had to ware a bandidge too days on 
my eyes, and Loo cum oaver and he sed 
woodent it be fine if you waz reely blind, you 
cood beg and maik sum munney, beggars 
are verry ritch, so I sed wel I cannot see 
now, so why cant I beg, and he sed fine, so 
he maid a sine and hung it on me. It sed 


“PITY THE BLIND BOY 
WHITCH LOST HIS SITE 
IN A NEXPLOSHUN”’ 


And we went down to the villidge, and I 
sat down outside ov the poast offis and 
peepul wood drop munney in my hat, and 
it waz fine. Wun old lady sed poor boy, cant 
you nevver see agen, and I sed no mum, not 
foar ac uppul ov days annyway, and she sed 
o I thot it was perminnent, giv me back my 
munney, and she reeched into my hat but 
Loo sed it is awl rite Missus, he thinks he 
wil be awl rite but he woant, it is very sad, 
so she went away. 

And awl ov a sudden Loo sed cheesit Sam 
hear cums yore farther, and I got up and run 
and run clene into the old lady, and she sed 
o what a frawd. And when my farther got 
hoam he ast me how mutch munney I had 
got and I sed nuthing, Loo is keping it, and 
he sed can you evver lern not to be the gote, 
you are always doing things foar sumboddy 
elts and geting the wurst ov it, I wisht you 
wood hav a mind ov yore own, so I am going 
to. I am not going to do annything Loo 
thinks up, I wil think up things myself. 

I gess I dident tel you abowt my rabits, 
Dwite, thay are fine. I have very manny, | 
doant kno how manny but I think 225, but 
1 havent bin out to see them today and 
evvery time I go thay are moar. I and Loo 


own them, we started with ate, we had 
them in our hen coop, but pritty soon thay 
wassent enuff room, so we put them in our 
barn, but my farther maid us taik them out, 
so we put them in Loos barn and his farther 
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sed he wanted awl the room he had for his 
hoarses, so we bilt a plaice for them back ov 
the barn and sum ov them got away, so we 
gaiv sum to Willie Bowker if he wood taik 
them and he has moast ov them in his 
farthers barn, but I have sum noo wuns in 
my room, in a box under the bed and so has 
Loo. Ido not kno what we wil do with them 
pritty soon thay are growing so fast, and I 
wood like to giv you sum if you cood think 
how I can send them to you, so let me kno. 

So rite to me soon and doant forget abowt 
the rabits, hoaping you are the saim. 

Yore aff. frend 
SAMUEL TORREY, Jr. 


X 


Brookdale mass, August 5nd 
DERE DwITE: 

Wel how are you Dwite, I am pritty wel 
awl eggsept whare I got the poison ivy, did 
you evver hav it, if you dident you doant 
want to. It is verry seerius and you doant 
kno you hav it until it begins to sting and 
then you awl swel up and it is no fun you 
bet. I wil tel you how I got it, it waz play- 
ing bull fite. 

You kno Mister Griggs, the wun whitch 
cot us up in his hay barn that time and maid 
us pump watter foar his tank befoar he wood 
let us go hoam, wel he has got a noo bull, 
and he is verry feerce, I mene the bull. We 
dident kno it till we got akwanted with him, 
whitch waz when we waz cutting thrvo 
Griggses pasture going after pond lillys last 
Satterday, but awl ov a sudden he cum 
after us and Loo sed cheesit so we did, and if 
it hadent ov bin foar me I gess he wood ov 
got Persy Willis, becaws Persys glasses fell 
off and he coodent see whare the fense waz. 
So then we fierd roks at the bull and we got 
him awfull mad and it waz fine. 

And Persy sed he wood be a good bull 
foar a bull fite, but I sed I wood not like to 
fite him with thoase hoarns, and Persy sed I 
mene like thay fite them in Spane, thay awl 
get into a big ring and thay dress up fansy 
and when the bull cums out evveryboddy 
yels and thay shaik things at him and get 
him verry mad. Then when he is mad enufi 
thay put him to deth. I sed how do thay get 
him so mad, and Persy sed thay tanterlize 
him. Loo sed that bull wood not have to be 
tanterlized mutch, he is pritty mad now, but 
Persy sed wel you hav to do it, it is part ov 
the thing. If you wil cum oaver to my 
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howse I wil rede abowt it in a book, so he 
did, and it was verry eggsiting. 

Wel we thot we wood have a bull fite, so 
we toald the fellers and thay sed thay wood 
cum. So Loo got sum ov his muthers skew- 
ers, you kno whitch thay stick into mete, 
and we borrerd my muthers red taible cloth 
and my farthers carving nife, and we terned 
our cotes rong side out and borrerd Persy 
Willises muthers bonnet and we awl went up 
to Griggses pasture and had a bull fite, 
whitch waz verry eggsiting. Loo waz the 
feller to tanterlize him and maik him mad 
and Willie Bowker waz the feller to entise 
him the way we wanted him to go, and then 
I waz the feller to put him to deth. I sed I 
wood just as leeve be the feller to tanterlize 
him but Loo sed, no, it is yore farthers carv- 
ing nife so you shal have the honner. I sed 
wel it is my muthers red taible cloth, I wood 
just as leeve entise him with that, but Loo 
sed no, that is not so importunt, so I waz the 
feller to kil the bull, and Persy sat on the 
fense and red out ov the book how to do it. 
It waz verry fine. 

Loo sed I wil go oaver to the uther side ov 
the pasture whare he is and stick sum ov 
thease skewers into him, then he wil 


rush bellering out and Willie wil entise him 
oaver whare youare by waiving the red taible 
cloth, and when he cums oaver awl you hav 
to do is pick out a vulnerrubul spot and let 
him hav it, so I sed but serpoase he hassent 
got anny whattevver that is, and Persy sed 
thay awl have, awl you have todois find it, so 
Loo sed wel are you reddy, and we sed yes. 

Wel Loo sneeked around whare the bull 
waz and jabbed him with wun ov thoase 
skewers and it must ov bin a good wun, 
becaws the bull let out a beller and cum 
cavorting akross the feeld, and Persy sed to 
Willie Bowker, now waive the taible cloth 
and enrage him, so Willie did, but not mutch, 
becaws the bull waz cumming to fast, so he 
went oaver the fense and the bull stopped 
and stuck his hoarns in my muthers taible 
cloth and rooined it. Then evveryboddy sed 
now Sam crepe up on him and put him to 
deth like a hero, but Persy sed not yet, wate 
til he charges you and then stepping nimbly 
to wun side berry yore sord, I mene yore 


Wel just then the bull saw me and he charged. I waz going to step nimbly to wun side, I dident kno 
7 whitch side, but I acksidentully dropped my carving nife, so 1 new it woodent be anny good, 
and so I dident, I just run foar the fense, and waz abowt haff oaver when gee Dwite, 
I bet he flung me a mile, and I lit in the bushes and that waz whare I got 
the poison ivy, but it wood ov bin fine if I hadent dropped the nife 
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carving nife, depe in his vitals, then as he 
fawls oaver, you must put wun foot on his 
neck and waive yore hat, I mene my muthers 
bonnet, to the multitood. 

Wel just then the bull saw me and he 
charged. I waz going to step nimbly to wun 
side, I dident kno whitch side, but I acksi- 
dentully dropped my carving nife, so I new 
it woodent be anny good, and so I dident, 
I just run foar the fense, and waz abowt 
haff oaver when gee Dwite, I bet he flung me 
a mile, and I lit in the bushes and that waz 
whare I got the poison ivy, but it wood ov bin 
fine if I hadent dropped the nife. I bet I 
wood ov put him to deth. Thay do not hav 
bull fiting in this country, it is verry crewel. 

We had a fine time at the Temprunce 
lekture Munday nite. I ast my muther 
cood I go, and she sed if my farther wood 
taik me, perhaps it woodent do him anny 
harm, but he sed slush, so I sed wel then 
can I go down to the publick libery, and she 
sed if I woodent get put out foar whispring 
and wood be hoam at ate, so I sed yes, and 
Loo and I went down to the villidge. Thay 
waz going to hav the Temprunce lekture at 
the town hawl, so Loo and me and the uther 
fellers peeked in the windoes, but Peggy 
Grose you kno, the janniter, he sikked his 
dog on us so we run. And then we met 
Eddie Rooney and Balty and Hubby and 
wun ov thare newest baibies, and thay waz 
awl dressed up, and we sed whare you going? 
and Eddie sed to the Temprunce lekture, 
our old man is the horribul eggsampel and 
so thay are going to let us in free, dont you 
wisht you waz us, and we sed dont we? 

Loo sed sum boys is lucky, thare is Dan 
Grose, his farther is janniter ov the town 
hawl and he gets in free to annything, and 
hear is Eddie now, his farther is the horribul 
eggsampel and thay awl get in while it wood 
cost us fellers ten sents, our farthers aint 
nevver annything. Wel Eddie sed I wil 
tel you, if you want to get in I wil say you 
are my bruther Loo, and I sed if you doant 
let me be yore bruther to I wil giv you away, 
and Willie Bowker sed it, and thay awl did. 
Wel Eddie sed gee the man wil think thay is 
a nawfull lot ov us, but cum.on we wil try 
it, so we did. 

And the man at the dore sed hear you 
boys what are you trying to do? and Eddie 
sed aw whats the matter ov you, dident the 
boss say awl Mike Rooneys childern cood 
cum in free becaws he is going to be the 
horribul eggsampel tonite, and the man sed 
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whats yore naim, and Eddie toald him, and 
Loo sed mine is Loo Rooney, and I sed mine 
is Sammy Rooney and awl the fellers sed 
thare naim waz Rooney, so the man sed wel 
I doant blaim Rooney, but you can go in, 
oanly doant get to cutting up. 

So we went in and thay gaiv us setes way 
down in the frunt row, and it waz fine. And 
Eddie waz awfull prowd, I doant blaim him, 
becaws his farther waz sitting rite on the 
platfoarm whare evveryboddy cood see him, 
and Eddie sed hello farther and Mister 
Rooney sed hello and we awl sed hello far- 
ther, and Eddie toald the baby waive to the 
old man, youse, and the baby did and it waz 
verry cute to see it. Then we had a good 
time fiering spit bawls, and stamping our 
fete and whisseling foar the man to begin, 
but bimeby he caim out and we kep stil. 

He sed I wil speke breefly on the subjeck 
ov alcohawl, what a terribul skerge it is, 
whitch we awl kno, espeshully in this 
beeutifull littel town whare you hav sutch 
a livving eggsampel ov its evil effecks. I 
mene the unfortunit man who has consented 
to be with us tonite and tel how he is going 
to redeme himself by joining the band ov 
hoap, I mene Mikel Rooney, and we awl 
cheered and the baby clapped its hands, and 
Mister Rooney cride and we awl cheered 
agen. And the man sed he haz been weke but 
he is not going to be anny moar, foar the saik 
ov his childern who are with us tonite, thare 
brite faices leding anny man to hoap, the 
Rooney childern wil stand up and cum up on 
the platfoarm, and we did. 

Eddie waz there with the baby and then 
thay waz Loo and then Balty and then 
me and then Hubby and then sum ov the 
fellers, and we stomped our fete and shovved 
and it waz fine, and we lined up on the plat- 
foarm, and the man waz just saying what 
fine childern and what a splendid big fam- 
muly, when Mister Rooney sed hay thay is 
sumthing the matter, and the man sed what, 
and befoar he cood answer my farther cum 
running down the ile and Loos farther and 
Mister Bowker and sum moar ov the fellers 
farthers and muthers, whitch had awl cum 
to the lektur, and thay sed thoase are not 
Mike Rooneys childern thay are ours, sum 
ov them annyway, and the man sed what 
kind ov a joak is this, and my farther sed 
thay aint anny joak you wil see, you new 
what you waz doing hoalding our inner- 
cent boys up to publick skorn as drunkerds 
childern, and the man sed I dident do anny- 





And the man sed he haz been weke but he is not going to be anny moar, foar the saik of his childern 
who are with us tonite, thare brite faices leding anny man to hoap, the Rooney 
childern wil stand up and cum up on the platfoarm, and we did 


thing ov the kind, thay sed thay waz this 
mans childern and that is why thay waz let 
in free, I doant want them so you can taik 
them away with you, get off this platfoarm 
the hole gang, but Eddie Rooney sed hear 
doant you put me off, I am awl rite and so 
is the baby and Hubby and Balty, and the 
man sed is that so and Mister Rooney sed 
yes, so he sed wel you can stay but the rest 
ov you get off, and my farther sed you bet 
thay wil get off, cum hoam you, and I went 
hoam awl rite, and say Dwite, wel you kno! 

Wel Dwite you aint rote if you can hav 
sum ov my rabits, I wisht you wood, I hav 
got seventene in my closset now and sum 
under my bed and my muther sez what is 
that awfull smel in my room, I bet she wil 
find it out and then thay wil do sumthing 


with them. I waz going toselsum foar rabit 
pie and things, but I ast Hennery Hood the 
butcher and he sed rabits was a drugg on the 
markit,soI ast Mister Moore the drugg stoar 
man and hesed sumboddy haz bin fooling you, 
what wood I do with them, so what am I 
going to do if noboddy wil by them Dwite? 
So plese rite soon and tel me how manny 
you want, I hav awl cullors, white, black 
and uther cullors, you can hav anny cullor 
you want. Hoaping you are the saim 
Yore aff. frend 
SAMUEL TorREY, Jr. 
P.S. I forgot to tel you I hav got a gerl, her 
naimis Minnie Marvin, I wil tel you sumthing 
elts I kissed her last nite cumming hoam 
frum the public libery, but doant you tel 
annyboddy. S. T.,. Je. 
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The Man Who Played God 


In carrying out the Cosmopolitan policy of the best—and only the best—at any price, it means 


that we must be constantly on the lookout for new writers who seem to us to 
We read thousands of manuscripts—thousands of printed 
But the fact is that the “big” writers, in nine cases out of ten, 


We wish there were more of them. 
stories—trying to find them. 
are the best. 


That is the reason you see so many “ big” names in the Cosmopolitan. 


‘ 


“measure up.” 


It is the 


reason we have just arranged with Gouverneur Morris—whom we consider one of the best short- 


story writers there is—to write a story every month during the coming year. 


They will be 


New York stories of the O. Henry type, dealing with life as it is in a big city—and they will grip 


your interest hard. 


In the present story he tells of a man who grew old—and what happened 


By Gouverneur Morris 


Author of “The Claws of the Tiger,”’ ‘‘The Married Lovers,” ‘‘An Idyl of Pelham Bay Park,’ etc 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


HEN the races are at last amal- 
gamated what shall we have for 
the average American? Will 


he have the caution and the 
passion of the Jew; the wisdom of the Yan- 
kee; the color of the Italian; the music of 
the Pole; the vivacity of the Frenchman? 
Maybe. Maybe not. We can only be sure 


of this, that he will be discontented. Al- 
ready yet, as the American language has 
it, we are discontented individually and 
collectively. And this discontent of ours 
throws a shadow over the land, and that 
shadow is hate. 

There was no good reason why Marjorie 
Blair should have been discontented. She 
was very pretty. She had sound teeth. 
She had three good meals a day. She di- 
gested them. She was “in society.”” There 
were men who wanted to kiss her. There 
were men who wanted to marry her. She 
had pretty clothes—not many—but enough 
in all conscience. Her father had twenty 
thousand a year; her mother ten. She 
would have it all when they died. They 
allowed her three thousand a year to dress 
on, and paid her bills every Christmas. She 
was discontented because she wasn’t rich. 
And she admitted quite frankly that she 
would marry a rich man or remain single 
and keep cats. 

In Ninevah, that great city, there dwelt 
also among his discontented neighbors an 
immensely rich man who was immensely 
discontented. This man was named Mont- 
gomery Starr. He was approaching middle 
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age, but it was not that which discontented 
him. His mother had been deaf, and he 
could no longer conceal the fact that he was 
going deaf himself. Yachts, automobiles, 
orchids, and adulation could not make up 
to him that gradual diminution of sound of 
which he was almost daily more conscious. 
Sound had been his one passion—to listen 
to music, to the wind in trees, to the gaiety 
of. city streets, to the ocean roaring, to the 
singing voice and the speaking voice well 
pitched and sweet. The better to hear 
sounds which seemed particularly beauti- 
ful to him he had a way of closing his eyes. 
To have gone blind would have been no 
great tragedy to him. Or so he chose to 
believe. 

When he asked Marjorie Blair to marry 
him, she said “yes,”’ but in so small a voice 
that he did not know whether he had been 
accepted or not. To make sure he held 
out his arms, and she came into them. He 
told her that she was like an armful of 
roses. And although his heart was ap- 
proaching middle age it thundered in his 
breast. He could almost hear it. What 
could deafness matter to one who held in 
his arms the beloved? 

Determined to play her part, she let him 
kiss her again and again. But she did not 
return his kisses. She was happy to be 
going to marry him, but not in that way. 
He was kind, handsome, and clean. She 
liked him immensely, and was gratefully 
willing to belong to him. Still, when it 
came to that, she would wait for him at the 
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end of the road. She could never bring 
herself to meet him half-way. 

Her parents were delighted with the 
match. Society accepted it as “one more 
pleasant house to go to.” W aiters in res- 
taurants and the drivers of taxicabs ad- 
dressed Marjorie with a new deference. 
She was already, by reflection, a power. 

Among themselves men spoke cynically 
of the affair. ‘‘He’s too old for her,” and 
“All she wants is the money,” were con- 
ventional criticisms. Bobbie Delorme said: 
“Let a girl marry a drunkard—she can re- 
form him, but when it comes to a man who’s 
going deaf as fast as a duck flies, I say no. 
Gummy inherits ear-drums with a tendency 
to turn into hard leather; so will his kids. 
It’s not right. Man ought to know better.”’ 

From such generalities Bobbie succeeded 
in evolving an epigram. He thought well 
of it and repeated it to all his friends and 
acquaintances. ‘‘No girl living,” he said, 
“can make a silk purse out of a bore’s ear.” 

Nobody really concerned saw any reason 
for delaying the marriage. Mr. Blair de- 
clared an extra Christmas and paid his 
daughter’s bills for the last time; Mrs. 
Blair blossomed into a figure of some self- 
satisfaction and arrogance; while Marjorie 
darted about town in her “young man’s” 
automobiles, and acquired that haunted 
look which is commonly supposed to spring 
from gazing forward into the trials and 
obligations and terrors of marriage, and 
backward upon the tranquil virginal days 
that can come again no more; but which, 
as a matter of fact, is more often caused by 
the fatigue incident to being fitted five or 
six hours a day, or the rage incident to 
dresses not being ready to fit. 

Short and few as were the days of the 
engagement, Montgomery Starr’s deafness 
found time to increase. But he was not the 
man to be taken by surprise, and such 
hours as he could spare from Marjorie and 
an ear-specialist, he put in to tremendous 
advantage with one of those gifted people 
who teach you how to understand what 
others say by the motion of their lips in 
speaking. To learn that trick seemed to 
him a matter almost of life and death, and 
he made wonderful progress. 

One day just before the wedding he 
showed off to Marjorie. He was in the hall 
of her father’s house, and she had come to 
the head of the stairs and was leaning over 
the railing. ™ 
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“Whisper something,” he said. “I want 
to show you what a clever old fellow I’m 
getting to be.” 

She whispered, “My dear Gummy, your 
tie is far too purple for your shirt.” 

The sound of her whispering fell upon 
deaf ears; but a pair of wonderfully alert 
and far-sighted eyes followed the motions of 
her lips, though they were in shadow, and a 
voice gay with triumph answered, 

“Tt’s just the combination they’re wear- 
ing in heaven this season.” 

She whispered (so softly that she could 
not even hear herself), ‘‘Are you in heaven, 
Gummy?” 

To which he answered, ‘‘ Yes, my darling, 
Iam.” He wanted to ask if she were, too, 
but he did not dare. Once a gentleman, al- 
ways cautious. “‘Aren’t you coming down?” 

“Presently. I’m just going to try on.” 

“Couldn’t I come up?” 

She shook her head, and with an air of 
arch and charming mystery. “If it were 
any old rag, yes. But it’s The Dress. It 
would be bad luck for you to see it before 
The Day.” 

He ventured a little. ‘‘Are you happy?”’ 

She tried to say yes. Instead she said, 
“T’m too busy and excited to know.” 

Montgomery Starr sighed deep in his 
héart. ‘‘I’ll wait in the library,” he said. 

“Tf you want anything, ring.”’ 

“Tt would only be for you.” 

“T'll be down directly—really quite 
directly.”’ 

To which he laughed upward and said, 
“Then—I will be really quite too, too— 
very tremendously too—’’ 

An hour later she came down and allowed 
herself to be kissed and hugged, so that 
Montgomery Starr would forget that he had 
been kept waiting. 

They telephoned for a car and went shop- 
ping. They bought some Chinese porcelain 
for which Marjorie had conceived a passion, 
and a Boston terrier. Then they took the 
terrier to Claremont for tea. All the time 
Starr made love to Marjorie, and Marjorie 
made love to the terrier. After tea the 
terrier was sick in the car, and Marjorie 
gave him a sound slapping. Her pretty 
face became hard and humorless. 

Montgomery Starr turned away his eyes. 
He was dreadfully embarrassed, as if he 
had surprised her in too few clothes. But 
the terrier, the slapping over, made merry 
and wagged his tail. 
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“JT wish I didn’t have such a beast of a 
temper,” said Marjorie humbly. 

To Starr the confession seemed worthy 
of an angel. His hand sought and found 
hers, and pressed it devoutly. He squared 
his shoulders and drew a deep breath. Once 
more ties too purple were being worn in 
heaven. 

“Good Lord!”’ Marjorie exclaimed sud- 
denly. ‘What was that!” 

“What was what?”’ 

“Didn’t you hear it? It sounded like an 
explosion.” 

Starr had not heard “it.” He frowned 
and dissembled. “Oh, that! That was just 
a blast.” 

“Oh!” said Marjorie. She regarded him 
out of the corners of her eyes, and felt for 
him a sudden tenderness and pity. “ How,” 
she thought, “would I feel if I were going 
deaf, or blind, or dumb, or something!”’ 


II 


For the first year of their marriage Starr 
tried to keep up with Marjorie, and to 
share in her idea of what constituted pleas- 
ure. He was blindly in love with her, and 
for any concession to his passion endowed 
her with a thousand virtues and forgave 
her a thousand faults. His deafness, how- 
ever, increased to such a degree that it 
became more and more difficult for him 
to bear himself agreeably among people. 
With one or two, thanks to his skill in lip- 
reading, he could manage very well; but 
anything in the nature of a crowd confused 
and defeated his closest attention. He 
made many blunders, and grew more and 
more conscious that old friends and ac- 
quaintances were beginning to regard him 
as a nuisance. As a last attempt to stave 
off the inevitable he blossomed into a 
soliloquist, talking nervously and _inces- 
santly. But he was not one of those gifted 
individuals who can make a success of this. 
And one day, as a man decides to give up 
liquor or smoking, he came to the fixed 
resolve that he must withdraw from that 
world which so delighted Marjorie, and to 
whose highly colored, if empty, pleasures, 
he was not himself averse. It must be said 
to Marjorie’s credit that she did her very 
best to shake him in this resolution. And 
it must also be said, and not to her credit, 
that she was secretly glad to have failed. 

When a man gives up society of his own 


free will, he ends by feeling that he has 
been forced out of it. Starr was no excep- 
tion. So that at the bottom of his heart 
filled with much sweetness, there might 
have been found drops of poison. More 
and more he lived within himself and to 
himself. And one by one, in the exact de- 


gree of their loudness, the pleasant sounds 


of the world ceased in his ears, forever. 

He saw the gesticulations and energetic 
motions of the busy crowds, but could not 
hear their voices or the sound of their feet 
upon the pavements. The world was a 
vast, horrible cinematographic reproduc- 
tion of itself. Soldiers passed his house one 
day, the band playing—the trumpeters red 
in the face, their cheeks bursting, the drum- 
mers thundering upon drums. Not a sound 
of it reached him, nor the long-drawn cheer- 
ing of the crowd, though he had flung his 
windows wide open. But the deepest note 
in all his tragedy was that he had heard 
Marjorie’s voice for the last time. 

She had liked him well enough when he 
could hear; but now she had a sort of 
dread of him, as of something inhuman 
and deformed. Their physical relations 
became nightmares of repugnance to her. 
It was only by recalling all that she was 
receiving in exchange that she could bring 
herself to submit to him at all. 

Very early in their married life they had 
come to terms about children. 

“Your mother was deaf, wasn’t she, 
dear?”’ Marjorie asked. 

“Ves,” he admitted. “I got it from her. 
It runs in families.” 

“Then,” she said, “I don’t think it would 
be fair for us to have children, do you?” 

“T’ve had a happy life,” he said; “why 
deny them the same chances that I’ve had?” 

“Oh, it’s all wrong—it’s all wrong,” she 
protested. 

He drew her into his arms, reasoned with 
her, caressed her, promised her anything 
she liked, begged her to have a child. For 
answer she only wept hysterically. And he 
never asked her again. 

Fear that they might inherit her hus- 
band’s deafness was not the real reason 
that Marjorie did not want children. If 
she had loved him she would have wanted 
them: she was woman enough for that. 
Not loving him, she hadn’t the courage to 
face for his sake the boredom and the 
agonies of reproduction. 

For Starr there began a long struggle 
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between passion and pride. If they were not 
to have children he felt that his relations 
with Marjorie did not constitute true mar- 
riage, but a kind of licensed animalism, de- 
lightful to all that was base in him, but 
abhorrent to his intellect and natural man- 
liness. He would renounce her for a week, 
for a month, only at last to fall a victim to 
the incessant fascination that her beauty 
had for his senses. The response, physical, 
but never of the heart, with which Marjorie 
had at first accorded herself to him, under- 
went a constant diminution of intensity, 
until it seemed as if sex was dead in her 
veins, and she ceased, you may say, to be 
a woman, and became a kind of cold mech- 
anism, a thing reluctant to be possessed, 
and degrading to desire. 

At jast one night in the pitch darkness of 
their room he found words with which to 
tell her the shame of it all, the pity of it, 
and the tragedy. He meant to speak gently 
and wisely, but in the end anger and grief 
got the better of him, so that he stormed 
aloud, until Marjorie was afraid that he 
would be overheard by the servants. Deaf 
as a stone, he did not know that he was 
shouting at her, and she could not make 
him understand. She had a crisis of nerves 
and went into a sort of hysterics; but the 
deaf man continued to pour forth his 
theories of life and marriage; mixed with 
recrimination and pathetic little outbursts 
of love and tenderness. 

Finally, still orating at the top of his 
voice, he struck a match, beheld the state 
of frenzied sobbing to which his words had 
reduced Marjorie, and was silent. The 
match burnt his fingers. He shook it out 
and from him with a sharp exclamation of 
pain. Then he struck another match and 
lighted a candle. 

“Don’t cry,” he said; “I can’t bear it. 
I'm a brute, a cur.” 

Her lips formed the words, “It’s all my 
fault.” 

He understood and forgave. Her sobbing 

ceased, and she turned her face away from 
the light. 
_ “I won’t go to-night,” he said; “because 
it would make talk. But after to-night I’ll 
sleep in my old room; and it’ll be just as if 
we weren’t married.”’ 

She turned her face back to the light so 
that he could see what she said. She said: 

I'm wicked. I’m no good. I’m just a 
totter—a grafter.’’ 
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But she said nothing about trying to 
make him a better wife. She rather wanted 
to; but she knew that if she promised, the 
promise would come to nothing. It was in 
her mind to say that she would like to have 
a child, if he would like her to; and a mo- 
ment later she shivered with relief to know 
that she had not yielded to the impulse, and 
presently cried herself miserably to sleep. 

So their marriage came to an abrupt end, 
and after that they merely continued to 
inhabit the same house—a house that for her 
sounded with servants, guests, music, and 
entertaining, but which for him was not 
less silent than the grave in which he must 
one day lie. 


III 


It was quite by accident that Mont- 
gomery Starr discovered that hobby or 
game which was to be of such great solace 
to him. It was heralded in the paper for 
many days that on such and such a day, at 
such and such an hour, a certain airman 
would fly over the city of New York. The 
better to contemplate this event of the 
skies, Montgomery Starr had an easy chair 
and a pair of powerful field-glasses carried 
to the roof of his house. 

Central Park was full of people, heaven- 
gazing. And Starr amused himself by 
studying their faces through his field- 
glasses. Against a clump of lilacs stood a 
young girl. The deaf man’s glance rested 
upon her, passed, and returned. A young 
man, pale and breathing quickly, had 
joined her. 

Montgomery Starr saw their lips move, 
and, lo and behold, without malice or un- 
charitableness, he found that he was eaves- 
dropping. They talked in guarded tones; 
persons within a few yards of them could 
not even hear the sounds of their troubled 
voices, but to Montgomery Starr on the 
roof of his tall and narrow palace their 
secret words were as if printed clearly in 
a book. 

“Tt’s not very serious,” said the young 
man, and he tried to look unconcerned. 

“T want to know exactly what he said.” 

“He said, ‘Young man, there 7s a little 
spot on your lung.’” 

“Oh!” she said. And you could see that 
she wanted to touch the young man with 
her hands, and that she yearned over him, 
as a mother yearns over a sick child. 
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““What else did he say?”’ 

“‘He said that if I did—oh, this and that 
—I'd be all right again.”’ 

“This costing money—and that?” 

He nodded. 

“Did he tell you that you could get well 
in New York?” 

“Oh,” said the young man, “what’s the 
use! No, he didn’t.” 

“He said you must go away and sleep 
out of doors, and rest, and rest. J know.” 

“Yes,” said the young man. “He said 
just that.” 

““Well,”’ she turned him a sweet face of 
love and courage, “when do we start?” 

‘“‘There’s no money to go on, dear. You 
know that.”’ 

“You must borrow it.” 

“From whom?” 

She was silent. She said after a while, 
“Then I must steal it.” 

He only smiled at her. She grew white. 

“Do you mean to tell me that for want 
of a little money— 

“A few thousands,” he put in. 

“vou must stay in this beastly city, 
and—and—and die for it!” 

“T must stay in this beastly city,” he 
said, “‘and keep my nose to the grindstone.” 

“Tt sha’n’t be,” she said. “If people 
knew they wouldn’t allow such things. 
Death to end love like yours and mine!” 

“People do allow such things,” he said. 

“Ah! if God knew,” she cried, ‘‘he 
wouldn’t allow it.” 

“God?” said the young man, as if she 
had mentioned some foreign name with 
difficulties for the average ear. 

“Yes, God!” she said. “I will tell him 
about us, and there will be a miraculous 
shower of money. If faith works miracles, 
love can.” 

She lifted azure eyes to the azure heavens. 
And-the young man, who had been given 
death to put in his pipe and smoke, smiled 
ecstatically upon her. When she had fin- 
ished telling God about it, the young man, 
said, 

“Now for the shower.” 

No money fell from the skies. 

They sank down upon a bench, in weary 
disconsolation. 

But Starr, smiling to himself, had laid 
aside his field-glasses, and descended into 
his house. Having written a short note, 
he despatched it by the hand of a valet who 
had been his faithful and affectionate ser- 


The Man Who Played God 


vant for many years. This one, gray, clean- 
cut, precise, faultlessly dressed, presented 
himself suddenly to the troubled couple 
in the park. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said. “Have 
the goodness to read this note.” 

The man read: 

If you will furnish the bearer with your name 
and address, the writer, who has overheard some- 
thing of your conversation with the charming young 
lady, your companion, will take pleasure in sending 
to that address, the few thousands—shall we say 
four ?—of which you are in such pressing need. 


“Shall I do it?” asked the man, and he 
submitted the note to the girl. 

“But we hardly spoke above a whisper,” 
she said. 

“Shall I give my name and address?” 

“Why not? It’s—it’s like a voice from— 
heaven.” 

The man wrote his name and address on 
the back of the note. 

‘“Whom,”’ he said, ‘‘am I to thank?” 

“Tf I were you, sir,” said the valet, “I 
should thank God, and let it go at that.” 
And he turned swiftly and made off. 

Starr had discovered that by the aid of 
his field-glasses, he could, as it were, read 
the minds of men and women and little 
children. And that when he wished he 
could enter into and be a power for good in 
their lives. He took but one person into 
his confidence—Spring, the old valet. And 
the pair spent many hours of every day 
upon the high roof of the narrow palace, 
making other people’s business their own, 
and leavening the heavy bread of life with 
the yeast of gratuitous kindnesses. 

Starr took to keeping an immense supply 
of cash and other commodities in his house. 
And Spring, his aging legs still tough and 
agile, performed according to his master’s 
commands miracles of distribution. Hoops, 
roller-skates, toy boats, and desperately 
needed money went forth into the park 
to carry joy, to avert disaster, to make 
“things” possible, or merely to gratify some 
whim or other. But sometimes Spring was 
merely the bearer of words, written upon 
paper. 

Through the field-glasses Starr “heard 
with his eyes” burglaries planned and se- 
ductions. And to the burglarious and to the 
seducer he sent, by the hand of his valet, 
words of knowledge and warning that struck 
them cold with fear. Or he happened upon 
genuine romances and abetted them, or he 
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interfered between two that 
quarreled and made their 
yeace ‘for them. 

“When I had the use of my 
cars,” he said to Spring, ‘4 
was absolutely deaf to what 
went on about me, but now 
that I’m really and truly as 
deaf as a post, I hear things 
that no stranger living is 
meant to hear. It’s very 
curious—the moment the 
world began to regard me 
as shelved and useless, I 
began to be useful in a 
small way, and to do good.” 

With himself he was 
even more explicit. 

“T know the hearts and 
the thoughts,’ he said to 
himself, “of those few who 
come within range of my 
field-glasses, and who speak 
the truth, with their faces 
turned toward me. But all 
the rest of the people in the world 
might be stones at the bottom of 
ponds for all that I can find out 
about them. How wonderful it 
would be to have an infinite power 
of overhearing, and overseeing, 
and infinite power to bear aid and 
courage and right thinking. I wish 
to God,” he said, ‘‘that I was God.” 

“Tf there is a God,” he thought, ‘‘ he must 
know to the finest shading the coloring of 
every man’s nature, and what that man needs 
to bea picture of health and happiness; but 
it looks as if he was almighty slow with his 
first aid to the injured, and to the deserving 
—and especially to the undeserving.” 

The more he thought about it the more 
he wished that he might have God’s omnis- 
cience and power. “If,” he thought, “I 
knew exactly what everybody needed, what 
success here, what strengthening there, and 
could supply these things by merely wish- 
ing them supplied, it seems to me that I 
could make the world a better place, and 
the people in it better, happier people in 
five minutes.” 

Always a handsome man, erect and tall, 
there came gradually into Montgomery 
Starr’s face, to be its dominant expression, 
a*look of_deep brooding compassion that 


had upon the beholder a disturbing and 
haunting effect. 


“Spring,” said the deaf man, * 
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I sha'n't need you any 


’ a 
more to-day 


friends might 


“Your poor husband—” 
begin to Marjorie; but she, quickly: 
“Don’t say that. I don’t think Gummy’s 


to be pitied at all. Something’s come over 
him. I don’t know what. He won’t talk 
what he thinks to me. But do you know, I 
think he ‘has gotten hold of some Christian 
Science business or other, and that he has 
persuaded himself that the one thing he 
needed for complete happiness was to lose 
his hearing.” 

“What does he do with himself? 
never sees him.” 

“‘Oh, I think he’s turned philosopher. As 
long as he could be gay and worldly and in 
the middle of things, he didn’t know that he 
had a brain. Now he’s found it out. He’s 
like a child with a new toy. And, after all,” 
Marjorie laughed mischievously, “it would 
be rather fun to have a brain, wouldn’t it?” 

Of the two Marjorie was the less happy. 
If a girl marries a man for his position and 
money, and if she commits the ridiculous 


folly of not bearing him children, since that 


One 
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DRAWN BY JAMES 


“Bobbie,” she said gently, “I won't do Gummy any more harm. That's all there is to it. But don't think 


s to-morrow—everything except my soul. ; 
SD 
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‘d gi j i “ve got to go away with you 
| wouldn't like to cut loose and follow my heart. I'd give everything I've got g 
you've got to help me. You've got to go away 
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The Man Who Played God 


alone can make her lot tolerable in the long 
run, it is inevitable, sooner or later, that 
some other man will touch her heart, and 
bring down in ruins the false edifice of her 
ill-chosen life. 

The man in Marjorie’s case was Bobbie 
Delorme. He had taken her marriage to 
Starr very hard, with a year of wildness and 
liquor and strict avoidance of Marjorie her- 
self. Then, frightened at first hand by his 
doctor, he had straightened out and begun 
once more to haunt those houses where 
he was sure to see the face that had always 
meant so much to him. He behaved at 
first with the utmost circumspection. You 
might have thought that they were new 
acquaintances, instead of a young man and 
woman who had once been on the point of 
facing poverty for desire of each other. Less 
than an hour before Marjorie had promised 
to marry Starr, she had wept in Delorme’s 
arms, and reddened under his kisses. In 
their early teens, before they had tasted 
of the fruit of the tree of money, they had 
considered themselves engaged to be mar- 
ried. 

It is doubtful if in the whole world can 
be found a man or woman wholly bad or 
wholly good. Marjorie would not be a wife 
to the man she had married, which was bad. 
Nor would she consider being the mistress 
of the man she loved, which was good. She 
had cheated nature to marry Starr; but she 
would not cheat Starr to become recon- 
ciled with nature. She was most curiously 
and strongly obstinate. She would listen 
to Delorme by the hour, and he might say 
what he chose—often he was outrageous— 
but she retained a swift and sure control of 
herself. She would let herself coast, you 
may say, with reckless speed to the very 
brink of destruction, when, down brakes! 
foot and hand, and the fair driver breathing 
quickly perhaps, and flushed of face, but 
safe and serenely smiling. 

“Oh, drop it!’ she would say. “Don’t 

e always teasing. Once and for all, I’ve 
done Gummy all the harm I’m going to do 
him. I wish you’d go away; we’d forget 
each other, and all would be well. Yes, of 
course, Tuesday at five.”’ 


IV 
OnE brightest day in October they 


strolled up-town in the park, airing upon 
leash a pair of Marjorie’s West Highland 


terriers. Bobbie Delorme had been lucky 
in Wall Street and at cards, and he was 
happily and boyishly boasting. What he 
had “made” amounted to a small fortune— 
his first. And with one of his few inspira- 
tions of wisdom he had put the most of it 
in trust for himself. 

“You see,” he said, ‘‘no matter what I 
do now, there'll always be ten thousand a 
year. Just think, I can’t escape it! Noth- 
ing but revolution and anarchy can ever 
really bust me now!” 

His mobile face turned petulantly grave, 

“Tf this had only come sooner. If I’d 
had ten thousand a year—always—I’d 
have you, wouldn’t I? There was a time 
when you and I thought that ten thousand 
a year was the most money in the world. 
Wasn’t there?”’ 

She nodded. 

“Look here, Mojjie.” 

She looked. 

“Tf I believe anything, it’s this: that 
when two people love each other they ought 
to belong to each other, no matter who’s 
hurt; no matter what anybody says.” 

“T know what you believe,” she said. 
“T’ve listened to it all before, and I ought 
to be whipped for listening—’cept I always 
did like to hear you talk.” 

“Just suppose,” said he, “that you 
weren’t married.” 

“But I am.” 

“Just suppose it, just this once, just to 
please me.” 

“All right. I suppose.” 

“And suppose I came along and said, 
‘Dearest, darling Mojjie, I love you with all 
my heart and soul, will you marry me?’— 
what’d you say?” : 

“T’d say that I didn’t want to be poor. 

“Oh, stuff! You’ve tried big money, and it 
hasn’t given you everything by a long shot. 

“No,” she complained; “it hasn’t. Leave 
Wullie alone, Lisbeth, he found that bone. 

“Tf you were free wouldn’t you be willing 
to try ten thousand a year, and—me?” _ 

“But I’m not free. What’s the use ol 
supposing?” 

“You make me tired,’’ said Bobby, AE 
wish I was a certain ancestor of mine—a 
certain old cave-man.” 

Her eyes defied him. 

“Ves, I would. I wouldn’t sit round and 
beg like a little puppy dog. I’d catch you 
by the hair of your head, and drag you 
to my cave.” 





Gouverneur Morris 


.“There is a cave in the park somewhere,” 
* said Marjorie. 

“Can’t you be serious about anything?” 

They came to a bench and sat down. It 
so happened that the bench faced the house 
in which Marjorie lived, and that the words 
which fell from their lips were gathered by 
the lenses of her husband’s field-glasses. 

Bobbie, having shot his bolt of high 
spirits, was for the moment genuinely sad 
and depressed. Marjorie let him hold her 
free hand. There was in their attitude a 
something naive and touching, and primi- 
tive. So the coachman’s sister holds hands 
with the Finnish gardener, sitting upon the 
garden wall; each able, at best, to under- 
stand a dozen words of the other’s language. 

“Spring,” said the deaf man, “I sha’n’t 
need you any more to-day.” 

Spring thought that he had recognized 
Mrs. Starr and Delorme on the distant 
bench. Now he was sure of it. 

“Very good, sir,” he said. “Thank you, 
sir.” 

And left his master alone on the roof, 

sitting eagerly forward in his deep chair, 
‘the field-glasses glued to his hearing eyes. 
Spring thought of sending a word of warn- 
ing to Mrs. Starr, whom he had for some 


time suspected of unhallowed leanings 
toward the young man now at her side. 


Thought better of it; withdrew to the 
“servants’ library,” and began a letter to 
his brother in London. 

“Are you happy—at all?” Bobbie asked. 

‘No, dear,” she said; “you know I’m 
not. I tried to be cold and designing, and 
I’ve made a mess of everything. I’ve been 
rotten to Gummy, and I’ve spoiled your 
life. Sometimes when I’m in my tub I 
think I’d like to open some arteries and 
luxuriously bleed to death.” 

“The Mauretania,” said Bobbie, “sails 
to-morrow at ten. How about it?” 

“No,” she said. 

“What’s the idea? 
living with him?” 

“Haven’t for ever so long.” 

_“Thousands of women follow their affec- 
—o come out O. K. It’s done every 
ay. 

“Not by Always-all-yours, Bobbie.” 

“What’s the use of saying you’re always- 
all-mine? You never have been. You never 
will be. You don’t love me. If Gummy 
died, you’d say you had to be faithful to 
his memory. I can’t make you out.” 


You’re not—er— 
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“Bobbie,” she said gently, “I won’t do 
Gummy any more harm. That’s all-there 
is to it. But don’t think I wouldn’t like to 
cut loose and follow my heart. I'd give 
everything I’ve got to go away with you 
to-morrow—everything except my soul.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“T do mean it. And more. I’m going to 
ask you to go away. : You think I like to sit 
around with you and play with—matches. 
I hate it. And I despise myself. Things 
are too hard as they are. You’ve got to 
help me. . You’ve got to.go away.” 

“It’s thoroughly unchristian and all that,”’ 
said Bobbie,” but.I don’t see any harm in 
wishing that poor old Gummy was dead.” 

The deaf man, on the roof of his tall nar- 
row palace, did not see any harm in wishing 
that either. He rose from his chair and 
leaned out over the low parapet, and looked 
down, five tall stories, to the stone sidewalk. 
Then once more he turned toward the couple 
on the bench and lifted his field-glasses. 

“Tf you don’t promise to go away,”’ said 
Marjorie, “I shall go straight to my hus- 
band and tell him that I want to have 
children.” 

“T sail at ten,” said Bobbie simply. 
“When may I come back?” 

“To me,” she said, “never.” 

“You don’t mean that?” 

“Yes, I do. It’s too hard to play fair, 
with you around.” 

“Are you telling me—seriously telling 
me—that I am looking into your face for 
the last time?” 

“With my permission—yes.’ 

She rose, tall and graceful. 

“Come, Wullie!” She leaned over and 
boxed Lisbeth’s ears. “Drop that horrid 
bone, Miss.” She pulled strongly on their 
leash. “If Gummy didn’t care for me,” she 
said, “‘I’d cut loose. But he loves me, Bob- 
bie, and he honors me. I can’t cheat a man 
like that. He would do anything in the 
world to make me happy.” 

Children were passing Starr’s house. ‘He 
smiled. down, with a smile half nervous, 
half blissful, upon the tops of their hattc«| 
heads. He waited till they had safely 
passed. Then, 

“T’mgure,” he said to himself, “I haven’t 
the slightest idea what God would do about 
it—but—here goes!” 

He leaned farther and farther from the 
parapet of the roof, until suddenly the 
stone sidewalk rose at him. 


, 


The next story by Gouverneur Morris, ‘‘ The First of the Month,’’ will appear in the February issue. 














Admiral Schley's Story 


O you realize what a really big 

man Admiral Schley was—and 

the place he will take in history? 

At the time of his death we knew, 
as you did, that he had done big things— 
fought shoulder to shoulder with Farragut, 
rescued Greely, conquered at Santiago— 
but it was not until we put together in the 
present series the pictures of the sailing- 
fighter Niagara, his first sea-home, and the 
battleship Brooklyn, which helped him to 
put his name among our great sea-fighters, 
that we fully realized’ that to Admiral 
Schley’s credit were nearly fifty years of 
constantly doing big things while he was 
steadily climbing. to independent com- 
mand. He loved his work and was loyal 
to its every honorable tradition, and was 
as good a seaman when he was feeling the 
sting of his superiors’ jealousy as when he 
was enjoying the rewards that he deserved. 
His record, as he 
compiled it for the 
COSMOPOLITAN, is 
from every point 
of view abundant- 
ly worth reading. 
Don’t, on 
any account, 
miss it. 
















George Randolph Chester, creator of Wallingford and Blackie 
Daw, who is giving each month a lesson in “ high 
finance “ to a host of enthusiastic readers 
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The Dickens His Son Knew 


RE you a Dickens lover? And do you 

want a little encouragement—a little 
“hunch’’—to reread him and get acquaint- 
ed all over again with Little Nell, and 
Oliver, and Fagin, and Nicholas, and 
your old friend Mr. Pickwick, and the 
others? 

Read the article in this issue on Dickens 
by his son. It is a very real and valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the great 
Victorian novelist—an intimate story by 
one who day by day came under his in- 
fluence, knew his moods, observed his daily 
life while he was making his name as im- 
mortal as our language. This son, Alfred 
Tennyson Dickens, knew his father best 
during his earlier literary years. In 1865 
he went to Australia and so missed their 
intimate association during his father’s 
later, riper years of literary work. Fortu- 
nately, we can bridge this later period for 
you through the recollections of the novel- 
ist’s granddaughter, Mary Angela Dickens. 
Her article will appear next month (Feb- 
ruary)—the hundredth anniversary of Dick- 
ens’s birth. We feel confident that these 
articles by Dickens’ son and granddaugh- 

ter give the most intimate glimpses 

into the life and character of the great 
novelist that have appeared in any mag- 
azine. 


Cosmopolitan’s New Art Series 


OT long ago Lord Rose- 
bery, on being told that a 
certain library contained 180,- 
ooo volumes, spoke of it as 
a “cemetery of books.” Most 
old books, he asserted, are dead, 
and the long rows of dusted but 
otherwise neglected volumes In 
big libraries seem to prove him 
right. It is not so with pictures. 
A good picture never dies. And 
just there’s the rub. The world 
has—or thinks it has—too few 
good living artists in competi- 
tion with the honored dead. It 
may be right, but in their widely 
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scattered workshops artists of to-day are 
producing what some day will be “old 
masters,” admired by rich and poor, the 
cultured and the unread. We think that 
you will enjoy reading about these men and 
looking at some of their best paintings, so 
we have secured a series of articles which 
should appeal to every lover of art and 
which will give you a very good idea of 
what is being done to-day and what has 
been done in the last quarter-century. The 
series will begin in February with an article 
by Charles Henry Meltzer on Franz Stuck, 
the famous—perhaps because unconvention- 
al—Bavarian painter, leader of the Munich 
“Secession.” Withit there will be beautiful re- 
productions of several of Stuck’s best-known 
paintings. This series will be another splen- 
did CosMoPoLITAN feature the coming year. 


A Million in a Hurry 


“WHAT are you reading in the Cosmo- 
POLITAN now?” one of our Shop- 
Talkers asked the pastor of a suburban 
church who had been an enthusiastic reader 
of “The Common Law.” “All of it,” he 
answered. The December number was just 
out. It was Friday. “I ought to wait till 
Monday to get it” —he smiled—“‘ because to- 
morrow is a busy day. But,” he added, “I 
won’t.” And there you have the answer— 
nearly a million readers every month who 
refuse to wait till Monday. That spells 
success—but it also spells a big obliga- 
tion to you of which we are very con- 
scious. We believe that we 
are making a magazine that 
is worth reading—all of it. 
And it will be better each 
month. You may take our 
word for it, because—we say 
it in all modesty—we think 
we have found out what you 
want—a tip-top, all-readable 
magazine, containing those 
special writers, story-tell- 
ers, and artists whose names 
stand for only first-class work 
yesterday, to-day, to-morrow. 
We have them on the list— 
and they are yours every 
month in CosMopoLiTAn. 


a T— 


The Return of “ Toad” Jessop 


"TOAD ” has been found. When first seen 

he was in .Wallingford’s outer office, 
sitting on that gentleman’s office-boy. His 
hair was slightly ruffled, but so was the 
other boy’s. We told Mr. Chester that the 
only thing that was necessary to continue 
the perfect success of the Wallingford stories 
was to bring “Toad” back. And here he 
is—for February—with just as many freck- 
les, and just as many bushels of boyish 
spirit. We pronounce it the best story 
George Randolph Chester has written in 
many a day. And that is saying a great 
deal, for J. Rufus has been a monthly visitor 
for eighteen months now, and he has never 
failed to make his part of the magazine brim- 
ful of entertainment. Why? They are good 
stories well told, stories that might happen 
in your village—and perhaps do—stories that 
deal with a big jolly man and “ Blackie” — 
the “side-kick”’ who is just a boy-grown up. 


A Word About = 


eam" Play 


AND now just one 
word more about 
CosMOPOLITAN fiction. 
Everybody is pleased 
with the “‘Smoke Bel- 


lew’’ stories. Ditto 


Arthur B. Reeve—* found” a little over a year ago by the Cos- 
mopolitan—whose Craig Kennedy is one of the most 


popular detectives in fiction 
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“Craig Kennedy.” 
Ditto Gouverneur 
Morris. Particularly 
“Smoke Bellew.” We 
like the stories and the 
illustrations; you also 








What to Look for 
Next Month 


BUT why say anything 
about the particular 
stories? You know 






like them both that “The 
—and have Turning 
said so; and Point’’ is go- 
Jack London ing to keep 
who does- you guess- 
n’t say any- ing just 
thing about as hard as 
the stories “The Com- 
—expresses mon Law” 
himself with did; that 
particular David Gra- 
warmth over ham Phillips 
those corking never wrote 
illustrations a better 
by Anton story than 
Otto Fischer. ; “The os 
says he Paid”; 

oe ta Charles Dana Gibson and Robert W. Chambers are real collabo- — Wall. 
nc Mates. rators. Here they are discussing-one of ** The Turning Point ingford igabl 


tions to his 

stories he has ever seen—the truest to life. 
That’s another plan we have hit on to make 
the CosmMopoLiTAN the best magazine in 
America—find an artist who is in sympathy 
with the author, tell them they are the best 
team ever, and let you enjoy the result. 
It is working hard. Look at the list: 
Chambers-Gibson, Phillips-Christy, Ches- 
ter-Chambers, London-Fischer, Reeve-Fos- 
ter, and Morris-Flagg. Did you ever before 
hear of anything half as good? Not one 
team only. Six. And all of them “top- 
notchers.”’ 
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pictures, the first rough drafts of which are shown above 


ways good; 
that Craig Kennedy has a place in fiction 
along with Sherlock Holmes; that Smoke 
Bellew is as game a “sour-dough” as ever 
a tenderfoot could be; that Gouverneur 
Morris’ stories of New York life have O. 
Henry’s keen, masterful touch. Knowing 
this, what more need you be told than that 
all these will be in the February issue? And 
there will be more things than these—all 
under one of the most “fetching” covers 
that ever came from Harrison Fisher's 
brush. The February Cosmopo.rtan will 
be out January roth. 

















































